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TJie Initial Coinage of Bengal.— By 'Eim km TiroMAs, Ef^g, 

[Eeceiyed December Sfch, 1866. Beprinfced from the Journal of the Royal Asia-* 
tic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, Yol. ii. p. I. N, S-3 

Towards the end *of August, 1863, an unusually large hoard of 
coins, numbering in all no less tlian 13,600 pieces of silver, was 
found in the Protected State of Kooch Behar, in Northern Bengal, 
the contents of which were consigned, in the ordinary payment 
of revenue, to the Imperial Treasury in Calcutta. Advantage was 
•yisely sought to be taken of the possible archaeological interest 
of such a discovery, in selections directed to he made from the 
general hulk to enrich the medal cabinets of the local Mint and the 
Bluseuin of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The task of selection, and 
with it of inevitably final rejection, was entrusted to Babu E^jendra 
Lai Mitra — an experienced scholar in many branches of Sanskrit litera- 
ture, and who, in the absence of more practised Numismatists, cou- 
rageously encountered the novel study and impromptu exposition of 
Semitic Paleeography as practically developed in his own native land 
six centuries ago. The BAhu, after having assiduously completed his 
selections for the G-overnraent,'^ was considerate enough to devote 
himself to renewed and more critical examinations of this mass of 
coined metal, with a view to secure for Colonel C. S. Guthrie (late of 
the Bengal Engineers), any examples of importance that might have 
escaped his earlier investigations. The result has been that more 
than a thousand additional specimens have been rescued from the 
^ J. A. S. Bengal, 1864 p. 480. 
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Presidency Slinfc crucibles, and now contri!)ute tlie leading materials 
lor tlie sxibjoined monogi'apli. 

An autumnal fall of a river bank, not far removed from tbe tradi- 
tional capital of Kimimoar Edja^ a king of mark in provincial 
annals,'^ disclosed to modern eyes tbe bidden treasure of some credu- 
lous mortal wbo, in olden time, entrusted liis wealtii to tbe keeping of 
an alluvial soil, carefully stored and secured in brass vessels specially 
constructed for tbe purpose, but destined to coatribute iindesignedly 
to an alien inberitance, and a disentombment at a period mucb pos- 
terior to that contemplated by its depositor. This accumnlation, so 
singular in its numerical amount, is not the less remarkable in tlie 
details of its component elements— whether as regards tbe, so to say, 
newness and sharpness of ontline of the majority of tbe pieces tliom- 
selves, tbe peculiarly local character of the whole collection, or its 
extremely limited range in point of time. It may be said to embrace 
compactly the records of ten kings, ten mint cities, and to represent 
107 years of the annals of tbe country. Tbe date of its inhumation 
may be fixed, almost with precision, towards tbe end of the eighth 
century a. ii., or the fourteenth century a. d. A very limited pro- 
portion of the entire aggregation was contributed by external curren- 
cies, and the imperial metropolis of Dehli alone intervenes to disturb 
the purely indigenous issues, and that merely to the extent of less 
than 150 out of the 13,500 otherwise umnixed produce of Bengal 
Mints.t ■■ 

The exclusively liorae characteristics of the great majority of the 
collection are enlivened by the occasional intrusion of mementoes of 

Col. J*. 0. Hanglitoii,to whom we are mainly indebted for the knowledge oftbis 
tfi^ouvaille, has been so obliging as to famish me with some interesting details 
of the site of discovery and illiistetions of tlio neighbouring focalities. 
Col. Haughton writes “ The place where the coin was found is fibout 
miles S. W. of Beenhatta, not far from the Temple of Kimteswarco (or Komit- 
Eswaree) on the banks of the river Dhnrla. Near to this temple is a place 
called Gosain Moraee, a short distance from which are the rains of ICuntesnr 
Eaja’s capital, called Nunteswaree-Pat, ooiivsisting of a mound of considerable 
extent, which has been suiTonnded with several ditches and walls, which are 
again protected at the distance of a mile or two by enormous mounds of nearly 
100 feet high. The brass vessels, in which the treasure was deposited, were 
ordinary brassdotalis, to which the top or lip had nob been fixed, but in lieu 
thereof the vessels were covered by canister tops, secured by an iron s^ike 
passing from side to side.^* 

t I wish to explain the reservations I make in thus stating this total below 
that given in Rajendra list of 150 coins of seven Behli idngs (J. A, S. B. 
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imperial re-assertions, and numismatic contributions from otlier inde- 
pendent sources aid in tlie casual illustration of the varying political 
conditions of the province, and of the relations maintained from time 
to time between the too-independent governors of a distant principali- 
ty and their liege suzerains at Dehli, 

Miihaminadan writers have incidentally preserved a record of the 
fact, that on the first entry of their armies into Bengal, they found an 
exclusive cowrie or shell currency, assisted possibly by bullion in the 
larger payments, but associated with no coined money of any descrip- 
tion a heritage of primitive barter, indeed, which survived iindis- 

Sepfcember, 1864, p. 481). In the first place, I greatly mistrust tlie reading of 
the sixth king’s title. Mahaininad bin Toghlak was called Ftikhmd-diti Juiiah 
in his youth only j on his first mission to the Dakhin in 721 a. h., the higlier 
title of Ulwijh Ehdn was conferred upon him by his father, but from the date 
of his accession to the throne of Hindustan, lie contented himself witli the' use 
of liis simple name and patronymic ; no longer the “ glory of the faith,” he 
was the far more humble , or the conventional 

(J.A^ (Zia-i-Barnl, Calcutta edit., p. 196), both of which 

were so persistently copied by the independent Bengal Sultans. Certainly no 
such title as occurs on miy of tlxe specimens of the Kooch Bahdr 

collection, that the Babu has selected for Col. Guthrie, with the exception of 
those bearing the names of Fakr-ud-din Iduhdrah 8hdh, 

The second question of the altogether improbable intrusion of coins of 
Muhammad Adil Shah (“ new type ”) I must meet in a more direct way, by 
assigning the supposed examples of his money to the potentate from whose mints 
they really came, that is, Ikldidr-'itd-dm Gnxvzi Shah (No. 7, infra), giving a 
difference in the age of the two kings, as far as their epochs affect the probable 
date of the concealment of this trouvaille, of inoro than two centuries (753 a. h. 
against 960 a.h,).^ The Babu has himself discovered his early error of making 
Shams-nd-dm Firdz, one of the Dehli Pathmis (as reported in the local news- 
papers), and transferred him, in the printed proceedings in the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, to an anomalous position at the end of the Bengal Pathans (p. 433), 
while omitting to deduct him from the total number of eight Dehli Pathans,” 
which reckoning has been allowed to stand at p.. 480, In the matter of date, 
w’e are not informed why this king should be assigned to a.d. 1491, instead of to 
the true 1320 a.d. which history claims for him. 

* Minliaj-ul-Seraj, who was resident in Lakhnauti in a.h. 641, writes 

Tabakat-i-Nasiri, p. 149, Calcutta printed edition (1864). Ibn Batutah gives 
an account of the collection of the cowrie shells in the Maidive Islands, from 
whence they were exported to Bengal in exchange for rice y the gradational 

quantities and values are detailed as follows ; lOO cowries. (Jls— 700* 

« The title of Mohammed bin Toghlak on the specimens in tho Sooiofcy^s 
cabinet is aJ^Ji and the coin which was first taken for that 

of Adil 8hali has on it'" Ikhtiar uddin Qhdzi 8haih, — -En, 
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Presidouey Mint crucibles, and now contributo tbe leading materials 
for tlie snh joined monogi’apli. 

An autumnal fall of a river bank, not far removed from tlie fa-adi- 
tional capital of Kuntmoar Baja, a king of mark in provincial 
annals,'"^ disclosed to modern eyes tbe bidden treasure of some credu- 
lous mortal wbo, in olden time, entrusted bis wcaltb to tbe keeping of 
an alluvial soil, carefully stored and secured in brass vessels specially 
constructed for tbe purpose, but destined to contribute undesignedly 
to an alien inberitance, and a disentombment at a period much pos- 
terior to that contemplated by its depositor. This accumulation, so 
singular in its numerical amount, is not tlic less remarkable in tbe 
details of its component elements— wbetlier as regards tbe, so to say, 
newness and sharpness of outline of tbe majority of tbe pieces them- 
selves, tbe peculiarly local character of the whole collection, or its 
extremely limited range in point of time. It may be said to embrace 
compactly tbe records of ten kings, ten mint cities, and to represent 
107 years of tbe annals of tbe country. The date of its inhumation 
may be fixed, almost witb precision, towards tbe end of tbe eighth 
century a. h., or tbe fourteenth century a. d. A very limited pro- 
portion of tbe entire aggregation was contributed by external curren- 
cies, and tbe imperial metropolis of Debli alone intervenes to disturb 
tbe purely indigenous issues, and that merely to tbe extent of less 
than 150 out of the 13,500 otherwise unmixed produce of Bengal 
Mints, t 

The exclusively home characteristics of the great majority of the 
collection are enlivened by the occasional intrusion of meinentoes of 

* Col. J, C. HangktoHjto whom WG are mainly indebted for the knowledge oftliis 
i^ouva'ille, has been so obliging as to furnish me with some interesting details 
of the site of discovery and ilhistrations of the neighbouring localities. 
Col. Haughton wntes : — “ The place where the coin was found is about three 
miles S. W. of Deenhatta, not far from the Temple of Kunteswarcc (or Koniit- 
Eswarei) on the banks of the river Dhurla. Near to this temple is a place 
called Gosain Moraee, a short distance from which are the ruins of Knntesur 
Baja’s capital, called Kunteswaree-Pat, consisting of a mound of con-siderable 
extent, which has been surrounded with several ditches and walls, which are 
again protected at the distance of a mile or two by enoi'mons mounds of nearly 
100 feet high. The brass vessels, in which the treasure was deposited, wore 
ordinary brass lotahs, to which the top or lip had not been fixed, but in lieu 
thereof the vessels were covered by canister tops, secured by an iron Api/iC 
passing from side to side.” 

f I wish to explain the resenmtions I make in thus stating this total below 
that given in Eajendra Ldl’s list of 150 coins of seven DoliU kings (J. A. S. B., 
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imperial re-assertions, and numismatic contributions from otlier inde- 
pendent sources aid in the casual illustration of the varying political 
conditions of the provincej and of the relations maintained from time 
to time between the too-independeiit governors of a distant principali- 
ty and their liege suzerains at Dehli. 

Muliaininadan writers have incidentally preserved a record of the 
fact, that on the first entry of their armies into Bengal, they found an 
exclusive coimie or shell currency, assisted possibly by bullion in the 
larger payments, but associated with no coined money of any descrip- 
tion a heritage of primitive barter, indeed, which survived iindis- 

September, 1864!, P* 481). In the first place, I greatly mistrust the reading of 
tlie sixth king’s title. Muhammad bin Tugiilak was called Witkh'md-d'in Jiinah 
in his youth only j- on his first mission to the Bakhin in 721 a. H., the higiier 
title of Ulugh Khchi was conferred npon him by his father, but from the date 
of his accession to tlie throne of Hindustan, he contented himself with tho' use 
of his simple name and patronymic ; no longer the “ glory of the faith,” he 

was the far more humble o-jdUo ^ or the Gonvexxtional 

JU-Uw (Zia-i-Barni, Calcutta edit., p. 106), both of which 

were so persistently copied by tho independent Bengal Sultans. Certainly no 
such title as occurs on a/tnj of tlie specimens of the Kooch Bahwr 

collection, that the Baba has selected for Col. Guthrie, with the exception of 
those bearing the names of Fakr-ud-din Ji/a&cM'aZs 

The second question of the altogether improbable intrusion of coins of 
Mnhammad Adil Shah new type ”) I must meet in a more direct way, by 
assigning the supposed examples of his money ^to the ]potentate from whose mints 
they really came, that is, IklUtdr-ud-din Giixxzi Shah (No. 7, infra), giving a 
difference in the age of the two kings, as far as tJicir epoclis affect tho probable 
date of the concealment of tliis trouvaille, of more than two centuries (753 a.h, 
against 960 a.ii.).^' The Babii has himself discovered his- early error of making 
Shains-ud-din Firiiz, one of the Beldi Fathdns (as reported in the local news- 
papers), and transferred him, in the printed proceedings in the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, to an anomalous position at the end of the I3engal Pathans (p. 483), 
while omitting to deduct him from the total inimbor of “ eight Behli Pathans,” 
which reckoning has been allowed to stand at p.. 480. In the matter of date, 
we are not informed why this king should he assigned to a.d. 1491, instead of to 
the ti'uc 1320 a.d. which history claims for him. 

^ Minhaj-ul-Scraj, who was resident in Laklmanti in a.h. 641, writes 

Cin-wt Jjr;}’ 

Tabakat-i-Nasiri, p. 149, Calcutta printed edition (1864). Ibn Batutah gives 
an account of tho collection of tlie cowi'ie shells in the Maidive Islands, from 
whence they were exported to Bengal in exchange for rice j, the gradational 

quantities and values are detailed as follows ; lOO cowries. 700* 

« The title of Mohammed bin Toghlak on the specimens in the Society’s 
cabinet is Allij (Jj^ and the coin which was first taken for that 

of Adil Shah has on iClkhtiar tiMin Ohdd Eu, 
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Po.l, 


tuvbed in many of the ont-lying districts up to the early part of the 
present century. The consistent adherence of the people to this simple 
medium of cxcliangej goes far to explain an enigma recently adverted 
to'^'" in my paper on the identity of Kranancla as to the general ab- 
sence of all specimens of money of high antirpiity within certain limits 
northward of the seaboard, and may serve to reconcile the anomaly of 
conterminous nationalities appearing in such different degrees of 
advancement when tried by similar isolated tests of local habitudes. 
For the rest, the arms of Islam clearly brought with them into 
Bengal what modern civilization deems a fiscal necessity— a scheme 
of national coinage ; and the present enquiry is concerned to determine 
when and in what form the conquerors applied the theory and prac- 
tice they themselves as yet hut imperfectly realized. 

When Muhammad bin Sam had so far consolidated his early suc- 
in India, into a design of permanent occupancy, leaving a 
viceroy and generalissimo in Behli, in the person of Kutb-ud-dm 
Aibek, while his own court was still held at Grhazni, the scattered 
subordinate commanders each sought to extend the frontiers oi tlh$ 
faith beyond the limits already acquired j in pursuance of this accepted 
mission, Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilji, Sipahsdldr in Oude, in a. k. 599, 
his forces southward, and expelled, with hut little effort, the 
ancient Hindu dynasty of Nuddeah, superseding that city as the 
and transferring the future metropolis of Bengal to the prox- 
imate site of Lakhnauti, where he ruled undisturbed by higher 
authority, till his own career was prematurely cut short in a. il 602. 


100,000, four were estimated as worth ouo gold 

dinar ; hut the rate of exchange varied considerably, so that occasionally a 
dindn* would purchase as many as twelve hustus, or twelve lakhs of cowries I 
(French edit., iv., p. 121. Lee’s Translation, p. 178.) Sir Henry BlHot men- 
tions that “ in India, in 1740, a rupee exchanged for 2,400 cowries ; in 1756, 
for 2,560 cowries j and (1845) as many as 6,500 could he obtained for a rupee,” 
— Glossary of Indian Terms, p. 373. They were estimated in the currency 
scheme of 1833 at 6,400 per rupee. — ^Fidnsep’s U. T., p, 2. Major Eeuiiell,, 
who was in Silhet in 1767-8, speaking of the cowrie money, remarks : I 
found no other currency of any kind in the country ; and upon an occasion, 
when an increase in the revenue of the province was enforced, several boat loads 
(not less than 50 tons each) were collected and sent down the Burrampooter to 
Bacca.” As late as 1801 the revenues of the British district of Silhet were 
collected in cownes, which was also the general medium of all pecuniary trans- 
actions, and a considerable expense was then incurred by Government in oflect- 
ing their conversion into bullion.” — Hamilton’s Hindostan, London, 1820, h 
195. J. B. A. S., vol. i., S., p, 473-4. 
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Considering tlie then existing tiine-honoiirecl system of valuations By 
shellSj-— which would certainly not invite a hasty issue of coin,— 
Muhammad Bakhtiar’s acknowdedged suhordination to Kutb-ud-dm, 
who, so far as can be seen, uttered no money in his own name, it may 
fairly be inferred that if a single piece was produced, it formed a 
part only of an occasional, or special, Medallic mintage constituting a 
sort of numismatic Fatah-namah, or assertion and declaration of 
conquest and supremacy alone, and designedly avoiding any needless 
interference with the fixed trade by adventitious monetary complica- 
tions, which so unprogressive a race as the Hindus would naturally 
be slow to appreciate. 

Similar motives may be taken to have prevailed in the north, where 
the least possible change was made in the established currency of the 
country, extending, indeed, to a mere substitution of names in the 
vernacular character on the coin, which was allowed to retain the 
typical “ Bull and Horseman” device of Prithvi B-aja and his prede- 
cessors. The pieces themselves, designated from their place of mint- 
age Dehli-ivalasf -were composed of a mixture of silver and copper in 
intentionally graduated proportions, hut of the one fixed weight of 
thirty-two ratis, or the measure of the old Piirdna of silver of Mann’s 
day. Progressive modifications were effected in the types and legends 
of these coins, hut no systematic reconstruction of the circulating 
media took place until the reign of Altamsh ; who, however, left the 
existing currencies undisturbed, as the basis for the introduction of the 
larger and more valuable and exclusively silver popularly known 
in after times as the Tanhah,-\ a standard which may also he supposed 

^ Tlio name is written Jt in Kntb-ud-din Aibek’s inscription on 
the mosque at Deiili. (Prinsep’s Essays, i. 327). The Taj-nl-Maasir and 
other native authorities give the word as Hasan Nizami, the author 

of the former work, mentions that Kubachah, ruler of Sind, sent his son with an 
olfering of 100 Inks of Oehli-wals to Altamsh, and no less than 500 laks of the 
same description of coin were eventually found in Kubachah’s treasury, many of 
which wore probably struck in his own mints, (See Ariana Antiqua, pi. xx., 
hg. 19 J . A. S. B., iv., pi. 37, figs. 28, 29, 4*7 ; and Prinsep’s Essays, i., pi. xxvi.. 
figs. 28, 29, 47.) 

t Erskine derives this name from the Chagatai Turki word, tamg, white.'* 
(History of India under Baber. London, 1854, voL i. j). 546). Vuilers gives a 

tennis, sufi*. Ibn Batutah carefully preserves the orthography as 

different aud clearly pi*eferable derivation in aSIj (fort. ex. «JjJ s. kSm 
s. and 
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to have followed traditional weights in the contents assigned to it, as 
the 96 rati-piece modem ideas would identify with the m - 1 

may possibly have been originated as a new 100 rati com, a decanal 
innovation on the primitive Hindu reckoning by fours, a point winch 
remains to be determined by the correct ascertaimnent of the noriual 
weight of the rati, which is still a debated question. My own results, 
obtained from comparative Numismatic data of various ages, point to 
1.75 grains,* while General Guimingham adheres to the higher 
figures oM. 8229 griiins.f 

* J. A. S. Bengal, I 860 , p. 25, and Numismatic Chronicle. Tol iv., N. S. p. 

“’/cumingham’s dednetions are founded on the following estimate 
I have been coUecting materials for the same subject [Indian WeiglitsJ fox 
.ivhr twf'ntv Tears and I liave made many curious discoveries, I tiiat Mi . 
mTiuias auotL Sir ’ William Joues as lixiug the weight ol tho Arw/metk, or 
p ^oed at I4r J?raiii ; but l am satisfiod that this is a simple iiihspriut of 

? ^ for 1 4 or 1*833 grain, which is as nearly as possible the 

we Xt I Sreat unit of 

nxwal and modern times is the tdica of not loss than Ido gimns, ol which six 

XkXhe ;Wiu4dto, or clxhatofc, equal to 870 gnuins, or 

lAfi i Vifv srtfftfeo, or ser, the derivation being sai-kvlM) oi 100 taUis, l oi 

100 n ‘ ^ I have taken in all my calculations, the mU seed at 1*8229 
ThXsO ratia or 145-832 was the weight of the tawjJca, of capper, and also ot the 
gXt saXnXvhiehmultiplied by six gives 874.99 grmiis, or exactly two 
ounces for the cMia-tdha or chhatak J . A. b. Bengal, lb6o, page 4b. 

Mr N S Maskelyne, ofthe Mineral Department, Bnti^i Museum, who, some 

tiTuoa«m entered into an elaborate series ofeoinpansonsoi Oriental weights, with 
a view to determine the identity of one of our most celebrated Indian diainonds, 
has boon so obliging as to draw up for mo the following memorandum, e.vliibitiug 

ttoboaring of an entirely independent set of data upon the question under review, 

the true weight of the Indian Baii. The value of this contribution m itsell, 
Xd tbe diffiSilty of doing justice to it in an abstracc, must plead my oxcoso for 
iwiitimr it in extonso in this place ;-»• .. ■ o-, 

^ T sh-itl coniine my answer to your question about the rati to tlie estimate oi it, 
as derived from the MishMl. The other channel of enquiry that name y of 
TTindoo mctrolo^ and numismatics, is too complicated, and so lar as 1, have 
been able to follow it, too unsatisfactory in its results, to justify my urging any 
Lemments derived from it. Indeed, the oscillations in the currencies and our 
knowim*' so few very line coins of reigns before Sln'r Bhah, ol critical value, mako 
this branch of the subject almost unapproachable to one who is not an Oriental 
scholar. I would pi’omise, however, that I do not believe very accurate results 
are to be obtained solely from the weights of coins, except in the few cases where, 
as in the coins of Akbar, or of Abd-el-Malek bon Merwaii, we have some literary 
statements about them. Nor can you get any result from weighing carob beans 
to determine the carat, or abrus seeds to determine the rati, i weighed, long 
a^ro hundreds of ratis, that Dr. Daubeny lent me, with an average oi I.bO-l 
t?oy grains. Sir William Jones found, I believe, one of 1.318, and Prolossor 
Wilson, I tliink, another value again. They vary according to the sod and climate 
they are grown in, and the time and atmosphere tlioy have been kept ui. 

My investigation of the rati originated in a desire to detonniuo whether the 
diamond, now the Queen’s, was the same that Baber records as having been 
given to lliimaylin at the taking of Agra, after the battle of Baniput, and which 
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However, these silver coins of Altamsli, let tlieir priiimiy static 
ideal have been based upon a duplication of the dirhams of G-haznij 


bad once belonged to Ala-od-clm (lOiilji). I also was led to suppose that tbe 
diamond Tavernier saw at the Court of Amningzebe was tbe same, aiid that be 
bad confounded it with one that Meer Jnmla gave to Sbab Jeban, and that bad 
been recently found at Golconda. I would here observe that Tavernier’s weights 
can be very little trusted ; I can give you my reasons for this assertion, if you 
wish for them. 

Baber, in his memoirs, says the weight of Humayiin^s diamond was about 8 
mislik'Bs. In his description of India, he gives the following ratios of the 
weights in use there : — 

8 ratis = 1 mashah. 

32 „ = 4 „ =: 1 Tang (Tank). 

40 „ = 5 „ = = =: 1 mishkal. • 

96 „ = 12 „ = = = 1 Tola. 

Jewels and precious stones being estimated by the tang. Furthermore he states 
14 tolas = i sir, 40 sirs = 1 man etc. Thus, then, the 8 mislikills would be 
320 ratis. 

^ Tavernier says the diamond he saw -weighed 319.1 ratis. The Koh-i-Nur, in 
1851 (and, I believe, in Baber’s day also), -weighed 589. 5 grains troy. Idle 
theory that it was Ala-ed din’s diamond, would demand — 

a mishkal (8) weight of 73.7 gTains. 

a tola (3^) „ 176.85 „ 

a tank (10) „ 58.95 „ 

a masha (40) „ 14.745 „ 

a rati (320 of 8 to the masha) 1.8425 „ 

— (240 of 6 „ ) 2.533 „ 

Now, as to the mishkal — the Mahommadan writers speak of it as not having 
altered from the days of the Prophet. Doubtless, it has been a pretty perma- 
nent weight, and very likeb^', in Makrizi’s time, was but slightly various in 
diflerent places. At present, the following table represents the different mishkals, 
» far as I have been able to ascertain them. 


The gold and silver mishkll of Bcissomh = 1^ dirham... 

The „ 3 , mussal or mishkal of (71,75 miscals 

= 100 mahmondias = 5136 grains) 

The gold and silver miscal of Mocha =z 24: carats = 24^ro vakya 
(of 480 grains, nearly) 


= 72 grains. 
=71.6. 3 , 

= 72 ■ „ 

That of Biishire = ^ maund of 53784 grains = 74.7 ,, 

The metical of Aleppo and Algiers =73 „ 

The ,3 oi THiduU =73.6 „ 

In Persian^ the demi mishkal = of the batman of Chessay ') 

(of 8871 grains) T > =73.96 „ 

The taurid batman and mishkal = half the above ) 

The raishkiil corresponding to the (^) dirham used for gold and 

silver, in Persia T 

The abbasi corresponding to 1 mishkal, Marsden says 

The modern debased mishkal oi Bohliara 

Baber, in speaking of the mishkal, may either mean his own Bokharan mishkal, 
or, as seems more probable, the current mishkal as existing at that time in India, 
in short, the “ Indian or Syrian mishkal ” of the Mahommadan waiters — which 
was the Greek mishkal -p 2 kirats. The modern debased mislikM of Bokhara 
we may leave out of our comparisons. It is surely a degraded weight in a 
country that has undergone an eclipse. 

The old Greek Dinar ” is of course the Byzant, or solidus aureus — the 
denarius of Byzantium. It was nominally coined 72 to the Koman lb. The 
Byzantian Homan lb. in the British Museum weighs 4995 grains, so the solidus 
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otj tis is HI ore probablo, elabovii.t6d out of tbe oleiiients of aiicient 

was corned at 69.4 grains. It Teally issued from tlie mint at a 
inaximimi weig’ht of 68 (a voiy few of the most lincly ],)i’c.scrvod coins reacliing' 
this amount). Now taking Makrizi’s statement tliat tlic juislikal was 24 kirats, 
and tliat of tlie Ayin-i-AUberi that tlie Greek inishkal was 2 kirats loss than this ; 
we find the weight of the mishkMrrrdSHhff^^^^.iS grains troy Again, Mak- 
rizi mentions that Abdehmalek-ben-Meiwah coined dinars and dirhams in the 
ratios of 21f kirats ; 15 kirats. Now this Caliph’s gold coins in the British Mii- 
senm (in a very fine state of preservation), weigh 66.5 grains, and his silvei*, also 
well preserved, 44.5. Taking the former as coined at 67, w© have the ratio : 

Dinar : Dirham = 21f ; 15 = 67: 46.2, 

Which latter gives a probable weight for the dii'ham as oidginally coined. (In 
Makrizi’s time the ratio was dinar : dirham = 10 : 7 = 2 1 .75 : 15.22 ; or supposing 
the gold coin unchanged at 67, the silver dirham would become 46.88). Then, 
as the ratio of the dinar (or gold mishkal) to themishkal weights 2 If : 24, we 
have for the mishkal weight a value of 73.93 grains. 

These two values, thus severally adduced from different data — viz., 74.18 and 
73.93 — sufficiently neaidy accord to justify, I think, our striking the balance 
between them, and declaring of the ancient mishkill — (“ the Syrian or Indian 
mislikiil ”) to have been very nearly 74 grains. Hence the kirats would be 3.133 
grains, troy. The modern carat varies from 3.15 ; the modern Inlian cai*at to 
3.28, the old Drench carat (made this probably to be an aliquot part of the old 
French ounce). The English carat = 3.168 ; the Hamburgh = 3.170, and tlie 
Portuguese = 3.171. 

The above value of the mishkal accords extremely well with my theory about 
the diamond. 

That the “ Greek Dinar” of Makrizi was the Sassanian gold is not at all 
likely, although the silver dirham was, no doubt, originally derived from the 
Sassanian drachma. Of the few gold pieces of Sassanian coinage, the one in the 
Museum, of Ardashir I., weighs now 65.5, and could not have been coined at 
less than 66.5 grains — ^whioh would give a mislikiil of 72.04. But under the 
Sassanidee, the gold coinage was quite exceptional, and was not largo enough to 
have formed the basis of the monetary system of the Caliphs, which was 
professedly founded on Greek coins, cuifTfiNi. 

As to the Bokharan mishkal of Baber’s time, how are we to arrive at it? 
You — and if you can’t, who can ? — are able to make little firm ground out of the 
weights of Sassanian, or Ghasnavid coins — nor will the coins of the Ayiibite, 
Mamluke and Mamluke Bahidte Caliphs (of which I have weighed scores), 
give any much more reliable units on which to base the liistory of the jirogress 
of change in the mishkal. The limits of its variation in modern times scorn 
to have lain between 74.5 and 72 troy grains ; I believe 74 as a near as possible its 
true original weight, the weight of the Syrian and of the Indian mishkal. This 
wonld give the rati on the goldsmith’s standard of 8 to the masha, and 49 to the 
mishkal, as 1,85 grains, and the limits of this rati would be 1.862 and 1.80. 
The value of the jeweller’s rati (6 to the mashi) would be for the 74 grain 
mishkal 2,47 grains, and its limits would be 2.483 and 2.40. 

That Baber’s and Humayffn’s now worn and dilapidated coins of 71 and 71.5 
grains were mishkMs, is not improbable ; but they certainly were not coined at 
less than 74 grains. 

Without entering into the Indian numismatical question, I may remind you of 
Tuglak’s coin of 174 grains (one in the British Museum ™ I7i25), probably 
coined at 175 or 176 ; a fair weight of issue for a coin nominally of some 177 or 
178 grains. These coins, I believe, you consider to rGpr(?scnt the tola. A tola 
of 177.6 would accord on the ratios of Baber’s table with a mislikiil of 74 grains. 
I am strongly tempted to enter farther into this question of the pondorary 
systems of India, but I am warned by your own able papers of the diffioulties 
in the path of one who deals only in translations and in tlie weight of coins. 

24th Nov,,. 1865. 
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Indian Metrology — may be quoted in tbeir surviving integrity of 
weight and design, as having furnished the prototypes of a long line 
of sequent Dehli mintages, and thus contributing the manifest intro- 
ductory model of all Bengal coinages.'*' 

The artistic merits of the produce of the southern mints, though 
superior in the early copies to the crude introductory issues of Al- 
tarash, seldom compete with the contemporary design or execution of 
the Dehli die-cutters, and soon merge into their own provincialisms, 
wdiich are progressively exaggerated in the repetition, until, at last, 
what with the imperfection of the model, the progressive conventiona- 

^ There three are varieties of AltamsVs silver coinage, all showing more or 
less the imperfection of the training of the Indian artists in the reproduction of 
the official alphabet of their conquerors. The designs of these pieces were clear- 
ly taken from the old Ghaznf model of Muhammad bin Sam’s Dirhams and 
Dinars, and the indeterminate form of the device itself wonld seem to indicate 
that they mark the initial effort of the new Muhammadan silver currency which 
so soon fixed itself into one iinvaiying type, and retained its crude anci unim- 
proved lettering for upwards of a century, till Muhammad bin Tughlak inangn- 
rated his reign by the issue of those choice specimens of the Moneyer’s art 
which stand without compeers in the Dehli series. 

No. 1, Silver. Size, vii. ; weight, 162.5. Supposed to have been struck on 
the receipt of the recognition of the Khalif of Baghdad in 626 a. h. 

Obverse : square area, with double lines, within a circle. 

Legend, il 

Beverse : Square area, with double lines, within a circle. 

Legend, ^ 

No. 2, Silver. Size, viil ; weight, 168.5. Date, 630 a. h. 

Obverse : Square area, with double lines, 

Legend, v 

^AX)} cjliaXafclj j^S\ ) 

Beverse ; Circular area. 

Legend, *^1 ill il 

Margin, ^*^1 

Mr. Bayley notices the occasional change of the name of the piece to the 
generic as well as the ignorant substitution of diif jjc for 

the Khalils true title. J. A. S. B., 1862, p. 207. Col. Guthrie’s coin (Type 
No, 2) discloses a similar error. 

Legend, 

Margin, 

No. 3, Silver. Size, viii. ; weigTit, 163.5 gr. , 

Obverse, as No. 2, bub the square area is enclosed in a circle. 

Beverse : Square area enclosed within a circle, identical with the obverse 
design. 


I 
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li sill of tlie designerSj and tlie ignorance and crude meclianieal imita- 
tion of tlie engravers, tlieir legends become mere semblances of intelli- 
gible writing, and, as the plates will show, like Persian skikastak^ 
easy to read wlien one can divine what is intended, but for anything* 
like precision in obscure and nearly obliterated margins, a very iin- 
trustwortby basis for the search after exact residts^ 

The different mints each followed its own traditions, and the school 
of art stood generally at a bigher level in the eastern section of tlie 
kingdom, especially •when Somlrgaon was held by its own independent 
rulers. The lowest scale of die execution, exemplified in the present 
series, wms reserved for the capital of the united provinces under the 
kingship of Sikandar (No. 23 infra). The immismatic innovations 
of Muhammad bin Tughlak, were felt and copied in the south, espe- 
cially in the reproduction of the titular legends, but his own coins 
struck at the “ city’' — -he would not call it capital — of Laklmanti, 
evince the haste ami carelessness of a temporary sojourn, and still 
worse, the hand of a local artist, all whicb short-comings may be 
forgiven to a monarcli who in his own imperial metropolis had raised 
the standard of the beauties of Arabic writing, as applied to coin 
legends, to a position it bad never before attained, and wliicli later 
improved appliances have seldom succeeded in equalling. 

The Bengal Sultans, mere imitators at first, were original in their 
later developments of coin illumination, and tlie issues of the fully 
independent kings exhibit a commendable variety of patterns in the 
die devices, damaged and restricted, however, in the general effect by 
the pervading coarseness and imperfection of the forms of the letters. 
Then, again, the tenor of the inscriptions is usually of independent 
conception, especially in the refusal to adopt the ever recurring 
hallmah, and in the suggestive mutations of titles assigned to the 
lieutenants of the prophet on earth, whose names they did not care to 
loam. So also w^as their elaboration of the titular adjuncts of the 
four Imams uiiiirfluenced by iiortbern formula ; many of wdiich con- 
veiitionalisms survived for centuries, till Shir Shall, in tlie chances of 
conquest, incorporated them into the coinage of Hindustan, during the 
exile of the temporarily vanquished Humayun. 

The standard of the Bengal coinage was necessarily, like the pieces 
themselves, a mere imitation of imperial mint quantities, and the 
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early issues will be seen to follow closely upon tlie proper amount 
ill iveiglit contemplated in tlie Delili prototypes ; but one of tlie cui-ious 
results tlie Koocli Beliar collective find determines is, tliat tliotigli the 
first kings on tlie list clearly put forth money of full measurej their 
pieces were, ill most cases, subjected to a well understood Indian 
process of boring-out, or reduction to the exact weight to which we 
must suppose subsequent kings lowered the legal standard of their 
money, so that, although some of the silver pieces of Kai Kaiis and 
Eirdz have escaped the dehaser’s eye, and preserve the completeness of 
their original issue denomination, the great majority of the older 
coins have been brought down to the subsequent local standard of 
166 grains, at which figure, in troy grains, the bulk of the hoard 
ranges ; or, in more marked terms, 166 grains is the precise weight of 
the majority of the very latest and best preserved specimens, which 
must have been consigned to their recent place of coiicealnient when 
very fresh from mints but little removed from the residence of the 
accumulator of the treasure, and be held to represent coin whicii 
could scarcely have changed hands. 

The intrinsic value of the money of these sovereigns follows next in 
the order of the enquiry. This department of fiscal administration 
might naturally have been expected to have been subject to but limited 
check or control, when regulated by the uncertain processes of 
Oriental metallurgy, but, in practice, it will be seen that some of the 
native Mint-masters were able to secure a very high standard of 
purity, and, wdiat is more remarkable, to maintain a singularly uniform 
scale in the rate of alloy. In the case of the imperial coins sul)jected 
to assay in Calcutta, specimens spreading over, and in so far, represen- 
ting a sequent eighty years of the issues of the northern metropolis, 
vary only to the extent of six grains in the thousand, or 0.6 per cent. 
As the Delili coinage proves superior, in point of weight, to the sou- 
thern standard, so also does it retain a higher degree of purity ; the 
990 and 996 of silver to the test total of 1,000 grains, sinks, in the earliest 
examples of the Bengal mintages, to 989, from wdiich figures it expe- 
riences a temporary rise, in .possibly exceptional cases, under Bahadur 
Shah, wdio nia.y be supposed to have brought down, witli his reinstitii- 
ted honours and the coined treasure so lavishly besto\ved upon Idm by 
Muhammad bin Tughlak, on his xestoration to the goveniment of 
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Soliargaoii, certain implied responsibilities for tlie equity and fulness 
of bis currencies ; wliile in the subsequent irregularly descending scale^ 
Azam Sliali’s ofEcials arriyed at tlie most unblusbing effort of debase- 
menty in the reduction of silver to 962 grains. Among other unex- 
pected items for which the aid of modern science may be credited, is 
the support which the intrinsic contents of the erroneously-classed coins 
of Adil Shall under native interpretation, lend to the correctness of 
the revised attribution of the pieces themselves suggested by the criti- 
cal terms of their own legends, in the manifest identity of their assay 
touch with the associate coins of the lower empire of India. 

Colonel Guthrie has furnished me with the following data, concern- 
ing the assay of the various coins composing the Kooch Bahar 
hoard When the Bengal Asiatic Society made their selection of 
coins from the trove, they set apart four of each description for the 
Mint, two being for special assay, two for the Mint collection. The 
result of the assay was as follows (1,000 represents absolute purity) d' 


DEHIiI COINS. 

1. Balboa (a. h. 664) ... 900 and 996 

2. Kai Kobad (a.h. 6S5) 990 and 996 

3. Ghias-nd-dm Tughlak (a. h. 720) 

990. 

4. Adil Shall li.e. Ghazi Bhah of 

Bengal, A.H. 751] 989. 


BENGAL COINS. 

1. Sliams-ud-din Firuz...,. 989 

2. Baliddiir Siuih 9S8 and 993 

3. Mubarak Shah 987 

4. Iliiis Shall (1st type) 989 j (2iid) 

982 ; (3rd) 988.^ 

5. Sikandar Shah (return lost). 

6. Azam Bhah (1st type) 9S1 ; (2iid) 

989 j (3rd) 962 j (4th) 977 j 
(5th) 985. 


A question that has frequently puzzled both Oriental and European 
commentators on the history of India, has been the intrinsic value of 
the current coin at the vax'ioiis epochs refen*ed to, so that the most 
exact niiinerical specifications conveyed but a vague notion of the 
sterling sum contemplated in the recital by any given author. Numis- 
matists have been for long past in a position to assert that the Delili 
Tankah contained absolutely 173 grains, which would presuppose a 
theoretical issue weight of 174 or 175 grains, and a touch of nearly 
pure silver ; but assuming this specific coin to have been a -ivliife or 
reaZ ‘‘ Tankah of Silver*’ a doubt necessarily remained as to 

what was to be understood by the alternative black Tankah 
Nizam-ud-diii Ahmad, in his Tahakat-i-Akbari, seems to assign the 
introduction of these black Tankahs to Muhammad bin Tughlak, who 
notoriously depreciated the currency to a large extent, before he re- 
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sorted to the extreme measure of a forced currency, tliougli it may he 
doubted whether any such depreciation would have been thought of, 
even if there had been time to effect the conversion, at the very coni- 
mencemeiit of his reign, to which period Nizain-iid-din attributes the 
issue of these pieces, in the apparent desire of explaining' the bare 
possibility of the possession of such numerical amounts as are >stated to 
have been scpiandered in largesses by the newly-enthroned iiionarch* 
However, the real debasement of the coin need not have extended much 
heyond the point indicated by the superficial aspect of his own Bengal 
mintages, and Azmi Shah’s coins of the same locality probably exceed 
that accusatory measure of debasement ; while, on the other hand, 
Muhammad bin Tughlafc, on reverting to specie currencies, after his 
futile trial of copper tokens, seems to have aimed at a restoration of 
the ancient purity of metal in his metropolitan issues, as I can cpiote 
a coin of his produced by the Dehli Mint in a. h. 734, 'which has 
every outward appearance of the component elements of inialloyed 
silver, and equally retains the fair average weight of 168 grains.'** 
All these evidences would seem to imply that the Bengal ratio of 
purity was intentionally lower, and that a very slight addition to the 
recognised alloy would bring the local issues fairly within the cate- 
gory of black Tankalis. Such a supposition of the inferiority of the 
coinages of the southern kingdom appears to be curiously illustrated 
by Baber^s mentioning that, in A. h. 932, a portion of the revenues of 
the district of Tirliut, a sort of border-land of his kingdom, which did 
not extend over Bengal, was payable in Tanhah Nukrali^ and the 
larger remainder in Tanhah Sidli^-\ an exceptional association of cur - 

* This coin is similar, but not identical in its legends with the gold piece^ 
No. 84, of 730 A. H,, p, 50 Pathim Sultans. The following are the inscriptions - 
Otwrse— ^Ii{ j j 

Beverse — 64 . 22 :’^ 

Margin — (LUjtAwa j jfiXi 

t Baber has left an interesting account of the revennes of his newly-acquired 
kingdom in India, as estimated after the battle of Panipat, in a. h. 932, to the 
effect that the countries from Bhira to Bahar which are now under my domi- 
nioii yield a reyerme of 52 krores of Tankalis. In the detail of the returns 
from different proyinces, Tirliut is noticed as Tribute (Kludmatima) of the 
Tirlniti Eajah 250,000 tanhah ntihrah^ &nd 2,^00,000 tanhah sidh. William 
Erskino, History of India under Baber and Humayun, London, 1851, yoi. i, p. 
54-0, Bee also Leyden’s Memoirs of Baber, London, 1826, p. 331, 
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reiicies in a given locality, whieli can scarcely be explained in a more 
simple and reasonable manner tlian by assuming the lower description 
of tlie conventional estimate piece to liave been concurrent with a 
better description of the same coin, constituting' the prevailing and 
authorized revenue standard of the northern portions of the conciuer- 
ing Moghul’s Indian dominions. 

Another important element of all currency questions is the relative 
rate of exchange of the precious metals inter se. And this is a divi ■ 
sion of the enquiry of peculiar significance at the present moment, 
when Her Majesty’s Government are under pressure by the European 
interest to introduce gold as a legal tender at a fixed and permanent 
rate, or, in effect, to supersede the existing silver standard, the single 
and incontestable measure of value, in which all niodern obligations 
have been contracted, and a metal, whose present market price is, in 
all human probability, dess liable to be affected by overproduction 
than that of gold : the hullion value of which latter had already begun 
to decline in the Bazars of India, simultaneously with the arrival of 
the first fruits of Anstralian mining. 

If the contemplated authoritative revolution in the established cur- 
rency had to he applied to a fully civilized people, there might be 
less objection to this premature experiment ; hut to disturb the deal- 
ings of an empire, peopled by races of extreme fixity of ideas, to give 
advantages to the crafty few, to the detriment of the mass of the un- 
lettered population, is scarcely justified by the exigencies of British 
trade, and India’s well-wishers may fairly advance a mild protest 
against hasty legislation, and claim for a subject and but little under- 
stood Nationality, some consideration before the riiling power forces on 
their unprepared minds the advanced commercial tenets of the cities of 
London and Liverpool, 

The ordinary rate of exchange of silver against gold in Marco Polo’s 
time (1271-91 a. n,),* may be inferred to have been eight to one ; 

^ Tlie Province of Kaeatan. ** For money they employ the white poreelain 
shell found in the sea, and these they also wear as ornaments about their necks. 
Eighty of the shells are equal in value to a saggio of silver, or two Yenetiau 
groats, and eight saggi of good silver to one of pure gold.” Cha]). xxxix. 

The Province of Kaeazan. ‘‘ Gold is found in the rivers, both in small 
particles and in lumps ; and there are also veins of it in tlie niounlains. In 
consequence of the large quantity obtained, they give a saggio of gold Ibv six 
saggi of silver. They likewise use the before-mentioned porcelaih shells iii 
currency, which, however, are not found in this part of the world, but are 
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tliongli exceptional cases are mentioned in localities witliiii tlie reaeli of 
Indian traders^ where the ratios of six to one and five to one severally- 
obtained. 

Ibii Batiitahj in the middle of the fourteenth century, when 
he was, so to say, resident and domesticated in India, reports the 
relative values of the metals as eight to one.'*' 

brought from India.” — Chap. xl. ; also Pinkerton (London, 1811), vol. vii., 143. 

The Province of KaudanUxIN. " The currency of this country is gold by 
weight, and also the porcelain shells. An ounce of gold is exchanged for five 
ounces of silver, and a saggio of gold for five saggi of silver ; there being no 
silver mines in this country, but much gold ; and consequently the merchants 
who import silver obtain a large profit.” Chap, xli. 

The Kingdom of Miex “You then reach a spacious plain [at the 

foot of the Yunnan range], whereon, three days in every week, a niimher of 
people assemble, many of whom come do-wn from the neighhouring mountains, 
bringing their gold to be exchanged for silver, which the merchants who repair 
thither from distant countries cany with them for this purpose ; and one 
saggio of gold is given for five of silver.” Chap, xliii. Travels of Marco Polo^ 
by W. Marsden, London, 1818 j and Bohn’s Edition, 1854. 

^ . I ** . 

iv. 10, j 

“ J’ai vu vendre le riz, dans les marches de ce pays [ Bengale], sur le pied de 
vingt-cinq rithl de Dihly pour un dinar d’ argent : celui-ci vaut huit drachmeSg 
et leur draclime equivaut absolument a la drachme d’ai'gent. ” (iv, 210.) 

The difiiculty of arriving at any thoroughly satisfactory interpretation of 
theocbscnre Arabic test, as it now stands, may be frankly admitted, nor do I 
seek to alter or amend the French translation, further than to offer a very 
simple explanation of what probably the author really designed to convey in 
the general tenor of the passage in question. It was a crude but establislied 
custom among the early Slohammadan occupying conquerors of India, to issue 
gold and silver coins of equal weights, indeutical fabric, and analogous central 
legends j hence, wlienever, as in the present instance, the word Dinar is used 
in apposition with and contrast to the sccoudaiy term Dirliaui, the one priuid 
facie implies gold, the other silver; and there can bo little doubt but that tlie 
original design of the text was to .specify that one gold piece of a given weight 
passed in situ for eight silver pieces in similar form and of slight iy grea^ter 
bulk. It is possible that the term Drndr may in process of time have come to 
stand for a conventional measure of value, like the “ pound steiling,” .suscep- 
tible by common consent of being liquidated in the duo equivalent of silver ; 
but this concession need not affect the direct contrast between the Bmar and 
Eii'haras so obviously marked in the case in point. 

Ibn Batutah, in an earlier i:mrt of his work (iii. 426), [Lee’s edition is imper- 
fect at this portion, p. 149] gives us the comparative Delhi rate of exchange 

of which lie had unpleasant personal experiences : he relates that he was 
directed to be paid (55,000 12,000 — ) 67,000 pieces of some well understood 
cuiTcncy, neither the name or the metal of which is defined, but -whicli may 
legitimately be taken to liave been “ Silver Tankahs,” and in satisfaction of 
this amount, deducting the established one-tenth for DastCm', v-hicli left a 
reduced total of 60,300, he received 6,233 gold tankahs. Under this scale of 
payment the gold must have borne a rate of exchange of one to 9.67 of silver 
or very nearly one to 10, a proportion which might be supposed to clasli with 
the one to eight of the more soutbern kingdom, but the existiug state of the 
cuiTeucias of the two localities afford a striking illustration Qf the consisteuev 
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Tiie Emperor Akbar’s minister, Abtil Eazl, bas left an official 
record of tlie value of gold in tbe second half of the sixteenth century, 
at which period the price was on the rise, so that the mints were 
issuing gold coin in the relation of one to 9.4 of silver. But a re- 
markable advance must have taken place about this time, as in the 
second moiety of the seventeenth century, Tavernier'^ found gold 
exchanging against fourteen times its weight of silvei', from which 
point it gradually advanced to one to fifteen, a rate it maintained 
wdien the East India Company re-modelled the coinage in 1838. f 


of tlie African observer’s appreciation of money values in citlicr case. His 
special patrouj Muhammad bin TugMak, Emperor of Delili, bad, from bis first 
elevation to tbe throne, evinced a tendency to tamper with the currency, 
departing very early in bis reign from the traditional equality of -weights of 
gold au<l silver coins ; lie re-modelled both forms and relative pi oportionss, 
introducing pieces of 200 grains of gold, styled on their surfaces ilfndes, and 
silver coins of 140 grains, designated as adalis, in siipcrsession of the ancient 
equable tankabs, both of gold and silver, extant examples of wlucli m either 
nu'tal come up to about 174 grains. More important for the present issue is 
the. practical result, that, from the very commencement, Muhammad Tughlak’s 
silver money is invariably of a lower standard than tliat of lus pi’edccessors, 
whether this refers to the early continuation of the full silver fcankah, of to his 
own newly devised 140 grain piece, a mere reproduction of the Limo-honoured 
local weight, which the Aryan races found current in the laud some twenty- 
five centuries beiore this Moslem revival ; but in eitlier case, tins payment to 
Ibn Batntali seems to have been made after the Sultan had organised and 
abandoned that imaginary jihase of perfection in tlie royal art", of depreciating 
the circulating media, by tlie entire supcrcession of the precious metals, and 
following the ideal of a paper currency, the substitution of a copper simula- 
crum of each and eveiy piece in the order of its degree from the Dtndr to the 
lowest coin in the realm, the values being authoritatively designated on the 
surface of each. This forced currency held its own, more or less snccossfiilly, 
from 730 to 733, when it came to its simple and self-developed end. Taking 
the probable date of this payment as 742-3 a. h. (Ibn B. vi., p. 4, and vol. iii., p. 
xxii.), it may bo assumed that tbe 174 (or 175) grain old gold tankah, which 
bad heretofore stqod at the equitable exchange of one to eight tank ah’s of good 
silver, came necessarily, in the depreciation of the new silver coins, to bo 
worth ten or more of the later issues, Patlian vSultans, p. 53). 

“ All the gold and silver which is brought into the territories of the Great 
Mogul is refined to the highest perfection before it be coined into money.” — 
Tavernier, London Edition, 1677, p. 2. “The roupie of gold weiglis two 
drams and a half, and eleven grains, and is valued in tbe country at 14 
roiipies of silver.” — Page 2. * ■ But to return to our roupies of gold, you must 

take, notice that they are not so current among the merchants. iW one of 
them is not worth above fourteen roupies,” The traveller then goes on to 
relate his doleful personal ejcperiences, of how, when he elected to be jiaid for 
his goods in gold,“ the king’s uncle ” forced him to receive the gold rnpoo at 
the rate of fourteen and a half silver rupees, whereby he lost no less than 312S 
rupees on tbe transaction. Sir James Stewart, writing in 1772, also estimates 
the conventional proportionate value of silver to gold, as fourteen to one — 
“ The Principles of Money applied to the present state of the Coin of Bengal.’* 
Calcutta, 1772, 

t Prinseifs Useful Tables, pp. 5, 72, 79. 
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Afterwards, witli prospering times, the metal ran up occasionally to 
fabulous premiuins, to fall again igiiominioiisly w'heii Californian and 
Australian discoveries made it common in the land. 

I revert for the moment to a more formal recapitulation of the 
computations, which serve to establish the ratios of gold and silver in 
Akbar’s time. 

Abbl Fazl’s figured returns give the following results :~ 

First, — Chiigal, weigdit in gold Tolah 3, Masha 0, Rati 5|=:30 
Rs. of 11| iMashas each : 549.84: : 172,5x30 (5175.0) : 1 : : 9.4118. 

Second. — Aftahi, gold, weight t. 1, m. 2, r. 4f=12 Rs. : 218.90 
: : 172.5 X 12 (2070.0) : 1 : : 9.4563. 

Third. — RaM, or Lai Jaldii, also Muianni, gold, weight m. 12, k. 
lf=:10 Rs. : 183-28 : : 172*5 X 10 (1725-0) : 1 : : 9*4118. 

3 A. — The larger piece, the Sihansah, in value 100 Lai Jalalis, 
gives an identical return. Weight in gold, t. 101, M. 9, R. 7 =: 
1000 Rs. : 18328- : : 172,500 (172-5 X 100 X 10) : 1 : : 9-4118. 

Fourth. — Adl.-Grutdvah, or Muhar, also called Mahrabi, gold, weight 
11 Mashas^O Rs. : 165 : : 172'5x9 (1552-5) : 1 : : 9*40909. 

4 A. — The higher proportions specified under the piece of 100 
round Muhars, produce a similar result. Weight in gold, t. 91, M* 
8=900 Rs. : 16500 : : 155250* (172'5 X 100 X 9) : 1 : : 9*40. 

These sums are based upon the ordinary Tolah of 180 gr,, Masha 
of 15, and Rati of 1*875 grs. The cpiestion of corresponding values 
in the English scale need not affect the accuracy of comparisons 
founded upon the conventional measure by which both metals were 
estimated. 

I have given more prominence to the above calculations, and even 
tested anew my earlier returns by the independent totals afforded 
by the larger sums now inserted, because the obvious result of gold 
being to silver as one to 9-4, has been called in question by an official 
of the Calcutta Mint (a Dr. Shekleton), who, however, while unable 
either to correct my data, or to produce any possible evidence against 
my conelusions, ventures to affirm, that “ 9*4 to one is a relative 
value of gold to silver, which never could really have existed.”* 
Nevertheless, here is a series of comparative weights and values, 
furnished by the highest authority of the clay, and each and all pro- 
* Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, lS6t, p. 517. 
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dnce returns absolutely identical np to tbe first place of decimals, 
BIj original estimates were sketdxed and pnblisbed at Delilij in 1851j 
wliere I bad access,, to BISS,,, to, tbe nK)st,coniprebeiisive 

range of anticpiarian relics, and at command tbe most intelligent oral 
testimony in the land. When reprinting Prinsep’s Useful Tables” 
(London, 1858), I bad occasion to quote these calculations, and was 
able to fortify them, bad it been needed, by tbe precisely analogous 
results obtained by Colonel W. Anderson, wbo bad tried Abiil Fad’s 
bgiires, from a different point of view, and for altogetber indeptnident 
purposes.^ But if there were the faintest reason for doubting so 
moderate rate as one to 9*4, tbe whole discussion might be set at rest 
by Abiil Fazl’s own statement as translated into English in 1783 
when, in concluding a very elaborate review of the profit and loss of 
refining, gold, for the purpose of coinage, he concludes, and the process 

leaves a remainder of about one-half a tolah of gold, the value of 
which is four rupees.”! It may be as well that I should add, that 
some of my totals differ from those to he found in Gladwin’s transla- 
tion of the original Persian text.J I do not recapitulate the several 
divergencies, but it is necessary to prove the justice of one, at least, 
of my emendations. Gladwin’s BISS, gave the rupee at llj- nidshas, 
(i. p. 84). The more carefully collated Behli texts showed the real 
weight to be 11*5 mdshas, a static fact of some importance, whicli is 
curiously susceptible of proof from Gladwin’s own data : at page 4(> 
of his Calcutta edition, a sum is given of the refining charges and 
profits, as understood by the mints of those days, wlicrcin 989 tolas, 
9 mdshas of impure silver is stated to he reduced by 14 r, 9 M. 1 e. 
in refining, and a further 4 t. 10 m. 8 E. in manipulation, leaving 
11641 mdshas of silver (989. 9. 0. — 14. 9. 1. — 4. 10. 8. = 
11641) whicli is officially announced as ordinarily coined into 1012 
rupees, (1012 X 115=11688) giving, as nearly as may be, the 
essential 11 J mdshas, which the translated text shoidd have preserved 
in its earlier passages. . 

Richard Hawkins, who was at Agra in a. n. 1609-11, during the 
reign of Jahangir, has left a notice of certain accumulated treasures 
of that prince which he was permitted to behold, and amongst tlio 
rest he specifies, In primis, of Seraffins Icheri, which bo ten rupias 

^ IT. T., Vol. ii., p. 33. f Gladwin, i, 44. J 4to., Calcutta,, 1783. 
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apiece to tliis passage is added in a marginal note, that, tole is 
a nipia cliallaiiy [current] of silvei*, and ten of these toles are of the 
value of one of gold.”'*^ This evidence might at first sight seem to 
militate against the conclusion arrived at from the, official returns 
above summarized, but tlie value of gold was clearly on the rise, and 
one of the aims of Akbar’s legislation on metallic exchanges, which 
had necessarily been disturbed by progressive modifications in the 
relative values of the precious metals, was manifestly to secure an 
authoritative even reckoning by tens and hundreds. The old round 
muliaTj (No. 4 of the above list) represented the inconvenient sum of 
nine rupees, or 360 dams; by raising the rveight of the piece to the 
higlier totah given under No, 3, the gold was made equivalent 
to ten rupees, or in fiscal reckoning to 400 dams. Similaily, in tlm 
case of tlie silver coin, the old rupee passed for 89 dcims^ in the 
new currency a value of 40 dams ^vas secured, not by an iiicrease of 
weight, but by the declared and doubtlessly achieved higher stanchird 
of the metal employed, aided by the advantage that contemporary 
mintages so readily secured in India. 

The siilxli visions of the standard silver Tankah, as well as the 
relative exchange ratios of silver and copper in their subordinate 
denominations, claim a passing notice. Though Bengal proper pro- 
bably remained satisfied with its lower currency of cowries, supple- 
mented by the occasional intervention of copper, for some time after 
the introduction of gold and silver money, yet as the earliest copper 
coins of that kingdom must have been based upon and, in the first 
instance, supplied by Behli mintages, the Imperial practice comes 
properly within the range of the local division of the general enquiry. 

It has been seen that Minhuj-ul-Siraj, in comparing the circulating 
media of Hindustan and Bengal, speaks of the currency of the former 
as composed of Ghitals, a name which is seemingly used by himself 
and succeeding authors in the generic sense for money, as if these 
pieces continued to constitute the popular standard both in theory 
and practice, notwithstanding the introduction of the more imposing 
tankahs of gold and silver. Up to this time it has not been possible 
satisfactorily to demonstrate the actual value of the coin in question ; 
in some cases indirect evidence would seem to bring its intrinsic 
worth down to a very low point, while at times the money calcula- 
« l^irolius’ Travels, folio, 1625-26, i 217. 
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tioiis for large sums, in wliicli its name alone is nsed, appear to invest 
it with a metrical position far beyond tlie subordinate exchanges of 
mere bazar traffic. 

In the details of the prices-ciirrent” in tlie reign of Ala-nd~din 
Mulianimad, as well as in the relation of certain monetary re-adjnst- 
meiits made by Firdz Shah III., the name of the Chital is constantly 
associated in the definition of comparative values with another sub- 
division entitled the Kani, which may now be pronounced witli some 
certainty to have been the of the original Tanicuh, of 176 grains, 
and gV of the new silver coin of 140 grains, introduced by Muhammad 
bin Tnglilak. The temporary forced cuiTency of this Sultan neces- 
sitated in itself the positive announcement of the names and autho- 
ritative ec^uivalents of each representative piece, and this abnormal 
practice contributes many items towards the elucidation of the quan- 
titative constitution of the real currency of the day, which these 
copper tokens were designed to replace. In illustration of this point, 
I insert a woodcut and description of a brass coin, which was put 
forth to pass for the value of tlie silver piece of 140 grains, to whoso 
official weight it is seemingly suggestively approximated. 

Brass; weight, 182 gfs. ; a. it. 781; Coinmo^i, 
Ohh'ersc , — jHjjj 

Struck (lit. sealed)^ a tankali of fifty 
kanis in the reign of the servant, hopeful (of mercy)? 
Muhammad Taghlak. 

Beverse. — Area, c>^ jIL} J-I 0 

obeys the king, truly he obeys God.’’* 

Margin, ^ JU j6. At the 

capital Daulat-abad, year ? 731. 

In addition to this 50 /cdm-piece may be quoted extant specimens 
of this Sultan’s forced issues, hearing the definitive names 
of liasthdnT (8 kdpis). ShashkaniB (6 k^nis) and 
Do~k/mi (2 kdnis.) An obverse of the latter is given in the 
margin. The reverse has the unadorned name of 

^ In other examples of the forced currency, he exhorts his snbjc^cts in more 
urgent terms to submit to the Almighty, as represented in the person of the 
rnling monarch, and to adopt, in effect, the bad money ho covers with texts iV{)m 
the fCnran— -the “ Obey God and obey the Prophet an<.l those in authority 
among yon,” and “ Sovereignty is not conforred upon evoxy imm,” but “ some” 
;bwe placed over “ others” — wei*e nnneeded on his coinage of pure juctal. 
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Next ill ordcTj may lie quoted historical evidence of Firuz Sliali’s 
fiscal re-organizations, in the course of which mention is made of 
pre-existing pieces of 48, 25, 24, 12, 10, 8, and 6 kanis, the lowest 
denomination called by that name ; afterwards the narrative goes on 
to explain that, in addition to the ordinary piece already in 

use, Firiiz Shah originated, for the benefit of the poorer classes of his 
subjects, subdi visional Chital and J Chital pieces. 

As the spoken languages of the Peninsula enables ns to restore the 
true meaning to the misinterpreted Sanskrit Imrshaf' so the Pravidian 
tongues readily explain the term hdnij which finds no place in Aryan 
vocabularies, but wdiich was incorporated into the vernaculars of 
Hindustan, during the southward migrations of the Scythic tribes. 
In Telugu, ham means or one quarter of a sixteenth” (Brown). 
In Oanarese (Pteeve), and in Tamil (Winslow). Wilson’s 
Glossary gives “ Kdni^ corruptly, Caivney, Tel. Tam. Karn. or 
sometimes 

The term Mniy in addition to its preferable meaning of -g-lj-, was, as 
we see, also used for the fraction but its application in the former 
sense to the ruling integer in the present instance, seems to be con- 
clusively settled by the relative proportions assigned to the modified 
tanhah of Muhammad bin Tiighlak, when compared with the normal 
weight of the earlier coin (: 64 : : 175 : 50 : : 186*718). 

The method in which the sfibdi visional currency was arranged, 
consisted, as has already been stated, of an admixture of the two 
metals, silver and copper, in intentionally vai'ying proportions in 
pieces of identical weight, shape and device ; so that the traders in 
each case had to judge by the eye and hand of the intrinsic value of 
the coin presented to them. To European notions this system would 
imply endless doubt and uncertainty, but under the practised vision 
and delicate perceptive powers of touch, with which the natives of 
India are 'endowed, but little difficulty seems to have been experi- 
enced ; and I myself can testify to tlie accuracy of the verdicts pro- 
nounced by the experienced men of Delhi, whose instinctive estimates 
were tested repeatedly by absolute assay. I published many of these 

Nam. Cliron. iv, 58 ; J. A, S, B. xxxii?. 266. 

t Tliore is a coin called a I)o-gaui or Doodee/’’ still quoted in tho Madras 
Almanacks, 
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results, some years ago, in the Nainismatic Chronicle,'^ where the 
curious in 'these matters may trace inany of the gradational pieces 
of the above eumnerated. As some further experiments in 
reference to the intrinsic values of tliese coins were made, at my in- 
stance, in the Calcutta Mint, I subjoin a table of the authoritative 
results, which sufficiently confirms the previous less exhaustive assays 
by the native process. 

LIST OF BEHLI COINS, 


Comjgosed of Silver and Gopj)eT in varying proportions^ forwarded for 
examination hj Edward Thomas^ Esg.^ G. N., XWi Jane^ 1853. 


JO 

A, H. 

Rcforeiice to Numbers 
of Coins in 
‘‘ Pathiui Sultans.’’ 

No. of 
Coins in 
Parcel.* 

Weight 

in 

Grains. 

Dwts. Pine 
Silver per 
ib. in each. 

1 

710 

Mubarak Sbiili. No, 66. 

1 


53.22 

5.375 

, 2. . : 

726 

Muhammad bin Tuglilak. 
No. 91. 

1 


55.15 

13.300 

3 

895 

Sikamlar 

Bahlol. No. 163. 

1 


143.438 

1.900 

4 

896 


99 

4-1 


142.163 

2.025 

» 

„ 

93 

if 

1 


142.936 

1 .925 

SJ 

■ 39 

99 

» 

1 


138.913 

1.615 

5J 

JJ 

99 

if 

1 


1 40.088 

2.200 

6 

898 

99 

39 

1 


141.500 

1.5625 

6 

900 

99 

, ■ , ^33 

2-1 


140.800 

2.6000 

.. 5i 

33 

, 99 

99 

1 


127.6U0 

3.0125 

7 

903 

99 

99 

1 


143.100 

4.050 

8 

904 

99 


3-1 


142 500 

5.624 

>9 

907 

99 

99 

3-1 


143,250 

15.5 


33 

,. 99 

a 

1 


141,150 

160 

3J 

, 33 

99 

: if • ■ 

1 


139.900 

16.0 

9 

905 

, if 

: ■ ■ , ■ 99 ■ 

1 


141.500 

17.5 

10 

909 

33 

93 ■ ■■ 

1 


111.500 

15.0 

11 

910 

99 

93 

1 


140 200 

15.0 

12 

912 

>9 

99 

2-1 


142.500 

12.0 

■ if • 

■■■ 33 ' ' 

99 

■••93 

1 


135.500 

15.0 

13 

913 

99 . 

• • 93 

2-1 


132,250. 

15.0 

3> 

33 ■ 

,.9> 

99 

1 


140.750 

15.0 

14 

914 ' 

99, 

99 

4-1 


14.0.000 

15.0 

if 

93 

99 

99 

1 


138.500 

15.5 

JJ ■ 

■■ 33' < 

■ ■ )f 

if 

1 


1.14.000 

16.5 

,, 

'',,93 ■ .| 

, , : ' 99 

93 

1 


140.500 

16.0 

15 

918 ' 

99 ■ 

ft 

4-1 


138 250 

10.0 

?»'■■■ 

93 ■■■■', 

" 33 

ft ' 

1 


133 250 

10.0 

: ' JJ . 

33 

33 

■ ■ • • 99 • •• 

1 


139.750 

9.0 

if 

,"3>' . ' ■ 

, f> ■ 

it 

1 


125.000 

8.0 

16 

919 

99.', 

■ ■ 99 

3-1 


135.250 

32.0 . 

: .J>' 


, i?-. 

, ■■ 99 

1 


137.250 

80 

» 

» 1 

93' 

■•• ■ 9-3 ■ 

1 


137.500 

8.0 


* Yoi. sv. 1852, p. 121, Ct SO(p 
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Tlie Institutes of Maim have preserved a record, reproduced in the 
subjoined table, of the various weights in use,, some centimes before 
Christ,'^' and among other things explain, that the values of gold 
and copper were calculated by a different metric scheme, to that 
applied to silver. A larger number of Hatis went to the Masha in 
the former, and the progression of numbers commenced with a five 
(5 X 16)j while the silver estimates were founded on the simple aritli- 
inetic of foura (2 X lb), which constituted so special a characteristic 
of India’s home civilization. Still, the two sets of tables, starting 
from independent bases, were very early assimilated and adapted to 
each other in the advancing totals, so that the 320 natis constituting 
the saiamdna of the quarternary multiplication, is created in the 
third line by the use of a ten^ and the quasi exotic scheme corrects 
its independent elements by multiplying by /o^^r, and produces a 
similar total in the contents of the Fala or JSfishlm, The second lines 


of the tables are severally filled in with the aggregate numbers, 32 
and 80, and as the duplication of the former, or 64, has been seen to 


* Mann. viii. 131. — Those names of copper, silver, and gold (weights) 
which are commonly used among men for the purpose of worldly business, 
I will now comprehensively expLain. 132. — Theivery small mote ■which may be 
discerned in a sunbeam passing through a lattice is the first of quantities, 
and men call it a trasarenu, 133. — Eight of those are supposed 

equal in weight to one minute poppy-seed, three of those seeds 

are equal to one black mustard-seed (rajascurslmpa), and three of these last to a 
white mustard-seed (cjaiira-sarshap)a)* 131. — Six white mustard-seeds ar equal 
to a middle-sized barley-corn (yavai), three such barley-corns to one hrslinala 
[raktika], five hrslmalas of gold are one ■mdsha, and sixteen such mdsh€(,$ one 
siwarna, 135. — Four suvarnas make a pala, ten palas a dharana, but two 
krshnalas weighed together are considered as one silver masliaha. 136.-— 
Sixteen of those nmshakas are a silver dharana ot purdna, but a copper Mrslm 
is known to be a pana or harshapmia. 137. — Ten dhamnas of silver are known 
by the name of a saiamdna, and the weight of four snvamas has also the appella- 
tion Cf a These statements may be tabulated thus as the 

AMOIENT INDIAN SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS. 


2 ratis 
32 „ 

320 „ 

5 ?’atis 
80 „ 

320 „ 
3200 „ 

80 ratis 


SILVER. 


= 1 masha 



= 160 „ = 


GOLD. 

= 1 masha. 

= 64 „ ==: 
= 610 „ = 


{ 


1 dharana, 
or purana. 



, 1 
4 
40 


suvarna. 

39 

39 


COPPER. 

= 1 karshapana. 


1 satamana. 


f 1 pala, or 

\ nishka. 

=; 10 „ =1 dharana 
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do (My ill the case^ the probahility oftheiiseofthe l60iiaturally 
suggests itself in connexion with the theoretical organization of the 
copper coinage. ^ 

In proceeding to test the relations of the minor and subordinate 
currencies, the cardinal point to he determined is, the exchangeable 
value of copper as against silver. It has been afliroied by Gole- 
brooke,* that the ratio stood in Manu’s time at 64 to 1: accepting 
the correctness of this estimate, which has, I believe, remained un- 
challenged, and supposing the rate to have remained practically but 
little affected up to the Muhammadan eonqiiest, the 175 grains of 
of Altamsh’s new coinage would be equivalent in metallic 
value to 11,200 grains of copjier. The ancient copper 
is recognised and defined as 80 ratis in weight, so that under 
the above conditions, and calculating the rati at 1.75 grains, each 
karsliapana was equal to 140 grains, and eighty ol‘ these, under the 
same calculations, give a return of 11,200 grains* Without at present 
advancing any more definite proposition, or quoting dubious coincidences^ 
it may be as well to te>st these preliminaiy results by the Numismatic 
data Firuz Shah’s Mints have left as an heritage behind him. Among 
the , incidents quoted regarding that monarcli’s monetary innovations 
he is stated to have introduced, for the first time, half and iiuarler 
Chitals. On the occasion of a very elaborate revision of my mono- 
graph on the Path^m Sultto of Dehli, while residing under tlie very- 
shadow of so many of their memorial edifices, I acquired and described,, 
among others, two specimens of the money of this king, which seemed 
to he closely identifiable with his Utopian productions of new and 
infinitesimal subdivisions of the leading copper coinage, in Ids express- 
ed desire of securing for the pooi'est of the poor, the fractional change 
they might he entitled to in the most limited purchases. f These 
coins responded singularly in their mutual proportions, and contri- 
buted in the form of once current money, definitive weights in copper 
amounting severally to 34.5 and 17.8 grains, from which a very low 
estimate was deduced of 84.8 and 17.4, as a iioniial ofiicial standard* 

^ As. Ees. V. 95. 

t Slmms-i-Siraj, iu his work entitled the Tiirikli-i-Firdz- Sliahi, gives the 
following incidents regarding Ftruz Shah’s coinages : — 
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If tlie 84. 8 grain of tlae first of tliese be multiplied by 160^ it will 
give a return of §568.0 gTains, and accepting 
tbis trial piece, conditionally, as Firuz’s novel 
lmlf~GMtalf^ it will be seen to furnish a general 
total of 11136 grains for the copper eq[iii valent of | CMtai of Firuz. 
the 175 grains of silver contained in the old Taiikah, and confirms the 
range of the Ghital at 69,6 grains, or only A short of the^full contents 
tradition would assign it, as the unchanged halfhdrshd'pama of primitive 

(J“^l O.iiv/0 ^ . ■ 

J J J J 

3 ^ ^'Ki/wusJi 

u^Ux) Jd Jd J J.^X} 

isrt^ JO^ f ci^ul 

^7 oJbo (jsr^b ^3 tj6o y j 

jf jj iSj.=^ 

J| cu«.^iai djj 

ojla/o 4^1-^ ji 45^*9 

<xr ^j( 

icy^^ |^i| iS cUa^ j^'^3 U\ if^ sS Ch=^ 

1 wi,*o j \3^^ ^ 0,aa5" 

The original and unique MS., from which the above passage is extracted, is in 
the possession of the Nawab Zia-nd-dih of Loharu, in the Dehli temtory. 

^ I once supposed these two coins to bo whole and halfOhitals, instead of the 
half and quarter pieces now adopted. 

t It may bo as well to state distinctly that the most complete affirmation of 
the nnmismatic existence of a Ohital of a given weight and value, supported even 
by all anterior written testimony, in no wise detracts from the subsequent and 
independent use of the name for the purposes of account, a confusion whicli per- 
chance may have arisen from the traditional permanency of the term itself, wiiich 
in either case might eventually have been used to represent higher or lower 
values than that which originally belonged to it. Zia-i-Barni at one moment 
seems to employ the term as a fractional fiftieth of the Tanlzah, while in other 
parts of the same or similar documents he quotes a total of “ sixty Chitals,” 
and in his statement of progressive advances of price, mentions the rise from 
twenty Chitals to half a Tanhali. Ferishtah following, w^h but vague know- 
ledge, dcclares*that fifty Chitals constituted the Tanhah ,* while Abul Fazl, who 
had real information on these matters as understood in his own day, asserts 
that the ddm was dmded “ in account” into twenty-five Chitals, (See Suppt* 
Pathan Sultans, p. 31 j IST. C. xv. 156 ; Ferishtah, p. 299 ; Gladwin A. A., I., p, 
36.) Then again there seems to have been some direct association between 
Chitals and Kdnis, as General Cunningham has published a coin which ho as 
yot has only partially deciphered, bearing the word on the one side, and 

ou tho other. J, A. S. B., 18^, p. 435. 

4 ... 
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ages.f ^ To pass to tlie opposite extreme for a test of tlie copper cx- 
cliaiige rate, it is found tliat wlieii Shir Shall reorganiBed tlie northern 
coinage of HindiisUnj by the lights of his southern experietfco, and 
swept away all dubious combinations of metals, reducing the copper 
standard to its severe chemical element ; his Mint statistics show 
that the 178 grains of silver, constituting his revised Tankah, ex- 
changed agafhst 40 ddms^ or double chitals of copper, of an ascertained 
quadrupled weight of 323.5 grains each, producing in air a total of 
12,940 grains of the latter metal, as the ecpiivalent of 178 grains of 
silver, or in the ratio of 72.69 to 1 ; though, even in the altered 
weights and modified proportions, still retaining inherent traces of tlie 
old scheme of fours ^ in the half ddni of 80, and the quarter dim of 160 
to the now “ Eiipee.’^ ^ 

It remains to discover upon what principles the new silver coinage of 
Altamsh was based. That copper was the ruling standard by which 
the relative values of the more precious metals were determined, there 
can scarcely be a doubt. The estimate by Panas of the ancient Law- 
giver, the constant reckoning by Oliitals of the early Muhammadan 
intruders, down to the revenue assessments of Akbar, all of wliich 
were calculated in copper coin, sufficiently establish the permanency 
of the local custom, and the intrinsic contents of Altamsh’s Sihlcah 
ot LAaji of 174 or 175 grains, must primarily have been regulated by 
the silver equivalent of a given number of Chitals, Had the old silver 
Purdm been still in vogue, tbe new coin might have been supposed 
to have been based upon their weights and values ; three of wdiich 
Puranas would have answered to an approximate total of 96 ratis ; 
but although the weight of the old coin had been preserved in tbe 
more modern Delili-tvdlaSj the metallic value of the current pieces had 
been so reduced, that from 16 to 24 would probably bave been re- 
quired to meet tbe exchange against the original silver Tmilcah ; on 
the other hand, although the number of 96 ratis does not occur in the 
ancient tables, the combination of the inconvenient number of three 
Puranas into one piece, is by no means opposed to Vedic ideas ; and 
there can be no question but that the traditional 96 ratis, ol whatever 
origination, is constant in the modern tolah ; hut, as I have said before, 
tbe question whether the new coin was designed to constitute an even 
one hundred rati-piecc, which, in process of time, by wear or inten- 
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tional lowering of standard weiglits, came to settle down to the 96 rati 
tolah, remains to be proved by the determination of the decimals in 
troy-grains, wMcli ought to be assigned to the normal rcUi* 

I now proceed to notice the historical bearings of the coins of the 
Bengal series. 

Any general revision of a special subject, coincident with the dis- 
covery of an unusually large amount of new illustrative materials, owes 
a first tribute to previous commentators — -whose range of identifica- 
tion may chance to have been circumscribed by more limited archajo- 
logioal data, the application of which may equally have been narrowed 
by the inaccessibility of written history, heretofore confined, as in the 
present instance, to original Oriental MSS., or 'the partial transcripts 
and translations incidentally made known to the European world. 
At the head of the list of modern contributors must be placed, in 
point of time, M. Reinaud, who, so long ago as 1828, deciphered ancl 
described several types of the Bengal Mintages, commencing with 
those of Ilfas Shah (No. viii. of this series).^ Closely following 
appeared Marsden’s elaborate work, which, among other novelties, 
displayed a well-sustained sequence of Bengal coins, with correspond- 
ing engravings, still though in point of antiquity pro- 

ducing nothing earlier than the issues of the same liids Shah, who 
had inaugurated the newly-asserted independence of the southern 
monarchy, with such a wealth of coinages. f Next in order must be 
cited a paper, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, by Mr* 
Laidlay, wdiioh added materially to the numismatic records of the 
local sovereigns, though still remaining deficient in the development 
of memorials of the more purely introductory history of the king- 
dom. J I myself, in the course of the publication of the Imperial 
Coins of the Pathan Sultans of Dehli,§ had occasion to notice two 
pieces of Bahadur Shah, one of which proved of considerable interest, 
and likewise coins of both Shams-ud-din Pirdz, and Mubarak Shah, 
whose defective marginal legends, however, defeated any conclusive 
assignment to their original producers. 

^ Journal Asiatiquc, Paris, yol. iii, p. 273. 
t Nuinismata Oriontalia, London, 1825, pp. 561 t585. 
t Vol. XV. (184.6), p. 323. 

§ WcrUiehnor, Loudon, 1847, pp. 37, 42,82, and Supplement printed at Delhi 
in "l851, p. 15. Sec also Numismatic "Chronicle, voL ix, pp. 176, 181 j vol. x., 
p. 153 ; and vol. xv. p. 124. 
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The chrotticles. of a subordinate and, in those clays,, .but little ac- 
oessible countiy wore too often neglected by the national historians 
at the Court of Pehli, even if their means of inf^^ 
course of local events had not necessarily been more or less imperfect. 
Two striking exceptions to tbe ordinary mle ioidiiitoiK^^^ occmy at 
conjunctions specially bearing upon the present enctuiry, in the 
iiarratiyes of Minhaj-uI-Siraj, Juzjdni, and the Travels of Ibii Batu» 
tah,” the fornier of whom accompanied Tughan Khan to Lakhnauti, 
in A. H. 640/^ where he resided for about two years. The Arab from 
Tangiers,t on his way round to China, as ainbassador on the part 
of Muhammad bin Tiighlak, found himself in Eastern Bengal at 
the inconvenient moment when Eakhr-ud-din Blubarak was in a 
state of undisguised revolt against the emperor, to whom they jointly 
owed allegiance ; hut this did not interfere with his practical spirit of 
enquiry, or his placing on record a most graphic description of the 
existing civilization and politics of the kingdom, and further compiling 
a singularly fresh and independent account (derived clearly from 
viva voce statements) of the immediately preceding dynastic 
changes to which the province had hecu subjected. So that, 
in effect, Ibn Batiitah, with his merely incidental observations, has 
done more for the elucidation of the obscurities of the indigenous 

^ The Tabakatri-Nasiri of Abu Umar Mmbaj-ucl-clm bin Sirai-nd-din, 
has been printed and publisbed in tlie Persian series of the Bibliotheca Indica, 
mider the auspices of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (Calcutta, 186d<, pp. 453.) 
The chapters on Indian and Central Asian affairs, with wliicli the author was 
more or less personally conversant, have alone been roproducetb The usual 
Oriental commencement with the history of the world, the rise of Muham- 
madanism, etc-, being mere compilations from secondary sources, have been very 
properly excluded from this edition. A full notice of the origiiaal work will be 
found in Mr. Morley’s Catalogue of the MSS. of the B. A. S., p. 17 (London, 
1854), Several other works of native historians, bearing upon the subject of this 
paper, have also been made accessible to the public in a printed form i'n the same 
collection, among which may be noted the Tankh-i-Ffrdz Shalu (tbo third king of 
the name in the Behli list), by Zid-i-Barni (Calcutta, 1862, pp. 602), and the 
Muntakhab-ul-Tawankh of Abd nl Kadir, B'wdd'&ni (Calcutta, 1865, pp. 4,07). 
The editors have unadvisedly, I think, omitted the oaidy portions of the original 
relating to India, and commence the publication with the accession of Akbar. 
An outline of the entire contents of the work will be found in Sir H. EllioPs 
Historians of India (Calcutta, 1849, p. 305). 

t An English version of Ibn Batutah's Travels (taken from an abridged text), 
by Dr. S. Lee, was published in the series of the Oriental Translation Fund in 
1829 (1 voL, 4to , London). A new and very comploto edition of his entire 
Arabic Text, with a French Translation, chieily the work of the late M. C, 
Defremeiy, has boon issued within the Jasfc fow' years by tho Societd Asiaticiuo of 
Pa,ris (4 vols. 8vo., Paris, 1853*1858). 
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History of tHe period represented by tHe earlier coins of tire Koocli 
BaMr lioard, tlian ail tlie native autliors combined, to whose .writings 
we at present have access. 

The merits of these authors may or may not appear upon the surface 
in the subsequent pages, as it is only in doubtful or difficult cases that 
their aid may chance to be invoked, hut for the obscure series of the 
first Governors of Bengal, the one stands alone ; and for the space of 
time intervening between the provincial obscuration of Msir-ud’-din 
Mahmiid, the unambitious son of Balkan, to the revival of public in- 
terest in Bengal, consequent upon the subjection and capture of a 
rebel Yassal by Ghias-ud-dja Tughlak Shah, the chance traveller 
describes more effectively the political mutations and varying mo- 
narchical successions than the professed historiographers treating ex- 
clusively of the annals of their own land. 

The following list of Local Governors has been compiled, the early 
portion from the precise statements of Minhaj-ul-Siraj, the latter part 
from the casual notices of Bengal, to be found in Zia-i-Barni, who 
professed to continue the history of India from the latest date reached 
by the former author, or from a.h, 658 to 753, being a period of 95 
years, covering the reigns of eleven kings. The last-named work was 
finally completed in a.ii. 7 58. 

The arrangement of the names and dates of accession of the chiefs 
will be found to depart occasionally from the details given by Stew- 
art,* in his excellent History of Bengal, but I have designedly soxrght 
to draw my materials independently from the original authorities, 
wdiom he was perhaps in a less favourable position for consulting than 
the student of the present day. 

P Tlie History of Bengal, by Charles Stewart. London, 1813, 4to, 
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C2-1 


627 


1 . ^ 4 -^^ 

t5^ 


C5’ 


4. ^tw.2w 


6. 

A» 


G. 


"^Lj! (yJ<lJ| l-Ai** 

ij|U> 


Mrsfc Mulmminaclan conqueror of 
Bengal, under Kutb-nd-dfn of Dehli. 
Succeeds to the local government 
after ^fclie death of Muhammad 
Bakhtiar. 

Nominated to the government by 
Kutb-nd-dfn, on whose decease in 
A.H. 607, he assumes independ- 
ence * 

Commandant at Deokdt, establishes 
his power and assumes royal honors. 
Ho submits to Altamsh in a,h, 622, 
but almost immediately commences 
an active revolt, which is put an 
end to in Ms capture by Nasir-ud- 
dfu Mahmud, the eldest son of Ah 
tamsh, in A.ii. 62‘1 
Nasir-ud-dfn had been appomted by 
his father Governor of Oudh, in 
A.H. 623, from whence he ad- 
vanced against Hisam ud-«dfn in 
624, and recovered the kingdom of 
Bengal, where he remained as sub* 
king till his death early in 626 
After temporary disturbances in tho 
province, Altamsh, having restored 
order in a.h, 627, designated A14- 
ud dm Jam to tho charge of Ben- 
gaJ. 

Nominated to Bengal on the dismissal 
of Ala-ud-dfii Jam (date not given). 
Dies in 631 a.h. 

^ Minlmj-ul-Siraj, who treats of tho history of his own and immediately pre- 
ceding times, introduces the reigns of the more powerful sovereigns with a full 
list of the Court notabilities, forming a sort of Abmiiach do Gotlm of Muham- 
madan India. Those lists embrace the various branches of tho Koyal Family, 
Ministers, ' Judges, and Governors of Provinces. Tho following names of tlie 
JaJlA’s or military administrators of Bengal, which appear in the official returns, 
may serve to check or confirm the imperfect data obtained from the casual 
notices of local history to bo met with in the general narrative of tho events of 
the Empire at large. There is this discrimination, howevei", to be made that 
these imperial nominations were often merely titular, while the ofiective ex- 
ecutive was in other and independent hands : 

Under Altamsh, A.H. 607-633. 

Under Nasir-ud-dm Mahniiid, a.h, 61.4-664. 

jj tSiyil t.SU/0 
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81 


ACCES- 

SION 

A. H. 


631 


642 


NAMES OP GOVERNORS, 


656 


657 

657 


659 


676? 


8, 


9 . 

10 . 


11 . dj^^***^ 

tSXJU 

12 . 

13 , 




.Xw 


681 


14 


^jyLa, J 


I*)''- 


15 . 


16. 


Pledges bis allegiance to Eiziyb on 
her elevation in A. h. 634; continues 
in the Government till 642 A. H., 
when be surrenders the kingdom to 
No. 9. (Minliaj-iil-Siraj, the his- 
torian, was at his court at this 
latter period. 

Obtains possession of Lakhnauti on 
the 5tb Zul Ksiad, a. h. 642— dies 
in 644. 

Bates uncertain. First appointed 
duinng the reign of Nasir-ud-dm 
Mahmud of Dehlf. He seems to 
have been a powerful ruler and a 
daring commander, and finally met 
his death in his retreat from an 
over-venturesome expedition into 
Kamnlp. He had previously as^ 
sumed independence under the title 

Appointed in a, ii. 656, ^ 

subsequently in tenij>orary posses* 
sion). 

Eecognised, on receipt of Ms tribu- 
taiy presents at head- quarters, in 
the early part of A. h. 657. 

Obtains a niomeiitaxy advantage over 
No. 12 in his absence from his 
Capital ; eventually taken prisoner 
and superseded by No. 12. 

Son of No. 12.* On the accession of 
Balban in a. h. 664, he forwards 
elephants and tribute to Dehli. 

Appointed by Balban. f He after- 
wards asserts his independence^ 
and assumes the title of 

Balban sends armies against him 
without success, and at last pro- 
ceeds in person to Bengal. Finally, 
Toghral is surprised and killed- 

Second son of Balban, installed with 
royal honors. 


* Zia-i-Barni in one place, page 53, calls him ly'i. 


and again, at page 66. 
t Zla-i-Baml, pp. 82-92. 
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As I liave sucli freq^uont occasion to quote tlie names of the Kings 
of the Mperial Dynasty of DeUi, I annex for facility of reference a 
full list of these Sovereigns. 

LIST OF THE PATHA'HT SULTANS OF HINDUSTAN. 


(DEHLI). 


DATE OF 

ACCESSION. 

A.H. 

NO. 

NAMES OF SULTANS, 

589 

1 ■ 

Muiz-ud-clm Muhammad bhi Sfa (1st Dynasty.) 

603 

2 

Kutb-ud-dm Aibek. 

607 

3 

Aram Shah. 

607 

4 

Shams-ud-dm Altamsh. 

633 

5 

Rukn-ud-dm Diruz Shah I. 

634 

6 

Sultan Riziah. 

637 

7 

Muiz-nd-din Bahrain Shah. 

639 

8 

Alarud-din Maaaiid Shah. 

644 

9 

Nasir-nd-dm Mahmud. 

6G4 

10 

Ghfas-ud.dm Balban. 

685 

11 

Muiz-ud-dm Kaikubad. 

€88 

12 

Jalal-ud-dlu F/ruz Shah IT., KhiJji (2nd Dynasty). 

695 

13 

Bukn-ud-din Ibi^ahim. 

695 

14, 

Ala-ud-din Muhammad Shah. 

715 

15 

Sbahab-ud-din Umar. 

716 

16 

Kutb-ud-dfn Mubarak Shah I, 

720 

17 

!N^sir-ud-dxn Khusrd. 

720 

18 

Ghias-ud-dm Tughlak Shah (3rd Dynasty), 

725 

19 

Muhammad bin Tughlak. 

762 

20 

Firuz Sh£h in., Un Bdar EajaK 

790 

21 

Tughlak Sh^h II. 

791 

22 

AhAbakr Shah. 

793 

23 

Muhammad Shah bin Firuz Shah, 

795 

24 

Sikandar Shdh, 

795 

25 

Malimud Shah bin Muhammad Shah (Timur, 800). 

797 

26 

Nusrat Shah, Interregnum, Mahmud restored, 802. 

815 

27 

Daulat Khan Lodf, 

817 

28 

Khizr Khan Syud (4th Dynasty). 

824 

29 

Mniz-nd-dm-Mubilrak Shah II, 

839 ' 

30 

Muhammad Shah bin Farid Shah, 

849 

31 

’Aalam Shah. 

854 

82 

Bahloi Lddi (5th Dynasty). 

894 

33 

Sikandar bin Bahldl. 

923 

34 

Ibrahim bin Sikandar (Baber, 930 A.n.) 

937 

35 

Muhammad Humayun, MogJmh 

946 

36 

Farid-ud-din Shir Shah, Afghan^ 

952 

87 

IsMra Shih. ' 

960 

38 

Muhammad ’A^dil Shah. 

961 

39 

Ibrahim Sdr. 

962 

40 

Sikandar Bhah (Humayun, 962 a.h.) 


The unenlivened Chronicles of the Local Governors of Bengal enter 
upon a more interesting phase, in the nomination of Ndsir-ud-din 
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Mahmud, tlie son of the Emperor Balban, who subsequently came 
to prefer the easy dignity of Viceroy, in the more even climate of the 
south, in derogation of his birth-right’s higher honours, and the 
attendant dangers of Imperialism at Dehli. One of the most touch- 
ing chapters of Indian history is contributed by the incidents of this 
monarch’s meeting with his own arrogant son, Muiz-ud-din Kaikn- 
bM, who had succeeded to the superior dignities abjured by the 
father.* They then met as nominal Vassal and Suzerain, but little 
unequal in power, and each occupying independent and preparedly 
hostile camps, on the ordinary route between their respective capitals. 
Oriental etiquette, and more reasonable distrust, for a time delayed 
the interview, in which, at last, nature wms destined to re-assert its 
laws, and to reconcile even conflicting royal interests, by subduing, 
for the moment, the coarse vices of the son in the presence of the 
tempered virtues of the father. Eepeated amicable conferences, how- 
ever, merely resulted in each • returning on his way, wdth but little 
change in the relative political position of either ; and the compara- 
tively ohseure repose of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud remained undisturbed, 
while other successors filled his son’s throne at Behli. The more 
immediate question hearing upon the attribution of the earliest coins 
in the Kooch Eahar treasure, is exactly how long did Ndsir-ud-din 
continue to live and reign. Zhi-i-Barni,t and those who follow his 
ill-digested history, affirm that he retained his provincial kingship 
till 699 A.H., when he divested himself of all symbols of royalty in 
the mere dread of the confessedly overwhelming power of Ala-ud- 
din Muhammad Shah, to be, however, reinstated by that Sultan ; 
and, finally, it is asserted that Nasir-ud-din was still in existence, 
and once again reinvested with the full insignia of a king, hy Tiighlak 
Shdhj.in'A.H. 724. 

Ibn Batutah, a higher authority in proximity of time, and obvi- 
ously more intimate with the purely indigenous history, states that 
Nasir-ud-din, on his ruturn from his interview with his son, reigned 
some years an expression which is scarcely compatible with 

Zm-i-Bann’, p. 142 ; Ibn Batntali, iii., p. 178; Lee’s Translation, p. Il7 ; 
of Amir Klmsru, 

f Printed edition, p. 451; Budaiini MS. ; Berisbtali (Briggs, i. p. 400). 

X Preneli edition, iii, p. 179, and xiii. I)r. Lee’s ‘^two years,” p. 118, 

is an error. 

5 
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ilia icioa oi a nearly contimions niie of forty-tliree solar years,” and 
a decease in a.h. 726, as adopted by Stewart:*^ a prolongation of 
administrative functions indeed altogether inconsistent witli the direct 
evidence of the dates on the money of Kai Kiids, or the parallel proof 
of Shams-iid-din’s exercise of the functions of sovereignty in 702 
A.H., associated as they are with the iincontested historical and nu- 
mismatic demonstration of the succession of one grandson, Shahdb-ud- 
din, whose ejection from his inherited section of the kiiigdoni by his 
more powerful brother, Bahadur, formed so prominent a ground for 
imperial interference in the affciirs of Bengal. There facts are each and 
all too well ascertained to leave any doubt that the authors who make 
Nasir-ud-din's reign extend to 726 must be in error ; the source of the 
mistake seems as simple as it is obvious, the mere omission of the son^s 
name as preceding that of the father, in Persian MS. writing, or simple 
ignorance of the order of local successions, would account for the whole 
difficulty. And, as is obvious, IbnBatutah’s own personal knowledge, 
and possibly correct autograph version, reproduced independently in 
other lands, have not saved later transcripts of his. work from analo- 
gous imperfections.t 

But there are other and more direct internal evidences in the texts 
of the Indian authors, of confusion and imperfect knowledge in the 
relation of the incidents attendant upon the re-settlement of Bengal 
by Ala-ud-dln A.H. 699, where it is stated that a chief, named 
Bahddur Khdn,” was at this time appointed to ‘‘ the eastern districts 
of Bengal,” J with the object of dividing the province, and thus 
rendering its rulers “ more subservient to the Court of Dehli.” It is 
highly improbable, had Nasir-ud-din been living at the epoch in ques- 
tion,* that a grandson of his should have been selected for such a 
charge to the supercession of his own father, Shams-ud-din, or in 
priority to the son of that father, Shah^b-ud-din, who was the elder 
or perhaps better-born brother of Bahadur, each of whom, Ibn Batutah 

^ Stewart’s Bengal, p. 80. 

t Ex. gr., Bahadnr is made the son of Nasir-nd-din, at p. 179, vol. iii., instead 
of the grandson, which the text at p. 210, vol. iii., and p. 213, vol. iv., affirms liim 
to have been. Lee’s MS. authorities again, in omitting the intermediate name of 
ISiasir-ud-din, skip a generation, and ante-date Siiams-ud-din (Firuz) in consti- 
tuting him a sou of Ghias-ud’dm Balban (p, 128). 

X Ferishtah, Briggs, i., p. 406 , Stewart, p. 79. 
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certifies;^ in turn succeeded to royal lionours in tlie old capital of 
Bengal. 

Having completed tliis simple outline of tiie historical data, I now 
proceed to describe- the coins in tlieir due order-; first on the list in 
priority of time is a piece which. I can- only doubtfully assign to 
Bengal, and whose individual appropriation, moreover, must remaia 
to* a certain extent inconclusive. The coin itself will be seen to bear 
the hereditary name of the first Moslem Conqueror of India,. Mahmud 
of Ghazni, and the oft -revived title of the founder of the dynasty, 
Nasir-ud-din Suhuktagin, a conjunction of royal designation already 
seen to have been applied to- a succession of Pathan princes, whose 
intitulation followed antecedent conventionalisms. 

Ndsir-ud-din, Mahmud Bhdh,. 

No. 1. 

Silver. Size, viii. Weight, 163.1 gxs. Unique, Brituh Mimum,. 


Obv. 

y\ 

Margin, illegible.- 


Rev. 

^UJ/} 0.4^5 
dijb 



The incidental details of the legends restrict the assignment of this 
piece to one of two individuals, the eldest or the youngest son of 
Altamsh, the latter of whom was authoritatively designated by the 
like name and title on the decease of his- brother, in 626 The 

Tabakafc Kasii’j; p. 181 j 1 * 6 j p. 201. 
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citation of tlie formula, during the reign of (tlie Klialif) A1 Mos- 
taiisir billali/’ on the reverse, limits tlie final period of the issue of 
the coin, not exactly to the 5th month of the year a.h. 640, when 
that Pontiff died, but with clear precision to a.h. 641, when the 
knowledge of his death was officially declared by the substitution of a 
new name in the Mintages of the capital of Hindustan.^ 

This younger son was destined eventually to succeed to the throne 
of his father at Behli, in 644 a.h., after the intervening reigns of 
Ptiikmud-din Wiriiz SMh, Eiziah, Muiz-ud-din Bahiim Shah, and 
AM-ud-din Masaiid Shah, in all, however, extending only over a 
space of eleven years, posterior to the death of Altamsh. The second 
Mahiniid, must, under these conditions, have been but of tender years, 
and though, at this conjuncture, promoted to the titular honours of 
an elder brother, not in any position to exercise authority in his own 
person, and less likely to have had medallic tribute paid to him by his 
father, should such have been the origin of the exceptional specimen 
under review. To the first-born Ndsir-ud-din Mahiniid, no such 
objections apply ; ho was very early invested by his sire with the 
administration of the important government of Ilansi, and in 623 
A.H., advanced to the higher charge of the dependencies of Oudh, from 
which quasi frontier, he was called upon to proceed against Histo- 
ud-din Ava 2 ;, (No. 4 in the list of Governors, supraf who had already 
achieved a very complete independence in the province of Bengal* 
Here, his arms were fortuitously, but not the less effectually, success- 
ful, so that he had honours thrust upon him even to the Bed Um- 
brella, and its attendant dignities, t whatever the exact measure of 
these may have been. Under such triumphant coincidences, it is 
possible that the universal favourite, the still loyal heir-apparent, 
may have placed his own name on the coinage, without designed 
offence, especially as at this time Moslem Mints were only beginning 
to adapt themselves to their early naturalization on Indian soil, and 
when the conqueror's camps carried with them the simple machinery, 
and equally ready adepts, for converting bullion plunder on the instant 
into the official money of a general, or his liege sovereign. Altainsh’s 

^ Pathan Sultans of Dehli, coin No. 33, p. 22. 

t His title is usually limited by Minliaj-ul-Siraj to pp. 177, 181, 201 ; 
but on one occasion crops out inoiclontally in the Court list wlioro, m 

iiis place among the sons of the Emperor Aitamsli, lio is so designated, p. 178, 
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own circulating media were only in process of crade development at 
tliis period^ and liad scarcely risen superior to tlie purely Hindu cur- 
rencies it Iiad served tlie purpose of Ms predecessors to leave virtually 
intact : liis own strange TutM name,''^* and that of many of his suc- 
cessors, continued to figure in the Ndgari letters of the subject races 
on the surfaces of the mixed silver and copper coins of indigenous 
origin, at times commemorative of imperfectly achieved conquests, 
and the limited ascendancy implied in the retention of the joint names 
of the conqueror and the momentarily subject monarch while the 
Sultan’s own trial-pieces, in silver, were indeterminate in their design 
and legends, as well as utterly barbarous in their graphic execution. 

Had the coin under review followed the usual phraseology and 
pala30graphy of the Imperial Nasir-ud-din Mahindd’s Mint legends, 
it might have been imagined that an ancient and obsolete reverse 
had been, by hazard, associated with a new obverse. But the obverse 
inscription in the present instance differs from the latter Hehli no- 
menclature in the addition of the word Shah after the name of ITaA- 
mudjl and contrasts as singularly in the forms of the letters, and the 

^ This name I have, as a general i*nle, retained in the form accepted as the 
conventional English orthography — AltamsJu The correct rendering of the 
original is still an open question, but the more trustworthy authors reproduce the 
designation as a transcription supported in a measure by the repetition 

of the third letter in the Kufic dies, and made authoritative, in as far as local 
pronunciation is concerned, by the Hindi correlative version of 
(Patluin Sultans, Coin Ho. 14), The inscription on theKuTB Minak, at Dehli* 
has which accords with the Arabic numismatic rendering on the 

reverses of the Hindi Coins now cited. 

See also Taj-ul-Maasir, Aliiinmh: Wasaf, Alitmisli, and at times 

Badatuli, Ailtitihdsh, 

Elliot’s Historians of India, p. 111. 

f See coins of Ohahir (leva. 

Obverse, Bull. Legend ; ^ I 

Reverse, Horseman. Legend : f 

— Pathan Sultans, Ho. 15 ; Ariana Antiqua, pi. xix, 16. 31, 31 ; Prinsep’s Essays, 
i. 333, pi. xxvi. 31; Minhaj-ul-Siraj, pp. 215,240; Tod’s Eajasthan, ii. 451 ; 
and J. A. S, Bengal, 1865, p. 126. 

J So, in written history, Hasir-ud-dfn Mahmud, the Emperor, is called byhis own 
special biographer, 

(pp. 9, 177, 178, 201, etc ) which is in contrast to the nominal adjunct so constfint 
with his predecessors, Eiruz Sh&, Bahram Sh;^li, Masdud Shah. On one occasion 
only does the additional Shall appear in a substituted list of Altamsh’a Court 
(p. 178), where the text gives — 1. Sultdn Nasir-ud-din ^ 2. Sultan Hash- 

ud-diii Malinuul; and at the end, after the name of Ilukn-nd-diu Eiruz Shah, 
comes ‘‘ Hasir-ud-diix Mahmud Sfidhl* 
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insertion of tlie sliort vowels with the more deferred issnes, as it, on 
the other hand, closely identifies itself in these marked peculiarities 
with the initial dies of Altamsh and the closely sequent coinages of 
Riziah, two of which latter are now known to be the produce of the 
Lakhnauti Mint. 



EIZIAH. 

The earliest coins that can be definitely attributed to a Bengal 
mint, are those of the celebrated Queen Kegnant of Bliihammadan 
India — Eiziah, the daughter of Altamsh. The ministers at her 
father’s court were scandalized at the preference it was proposed to 
extend to a daughter, in supercession of the claims of adult male heirs 
to the throne ; but the Sultan justified his selection, alike on account 
of the demerits of his sons, and the gifts and acquirements of his 
daughter, who had been brought up under the nniisual advantages of 
freedom from the seclusion enjoined for females by tlie more severe 
cnstoin of ordinary Moslem households, aided by the advantages in- 
cident to the exalted position occupied by her mother as the leading 
and independently- domiciled wife. After the brief reign of Eiikn-ud- 
dfn Firiiz, extending over less than seven months — who freely ex- 
emplified by his misconduct Ms father’s prophetic reproach—Eiziah 
succeeded in establishing her supremacy in the city of Dehli (a. h. 
734), and Eastern eyes witnessed the singular spectacle of an unveiled 
and diademed Queen— the first in India— directing the hosts of Ishim, 
under the canopy of the immemorial regal seat on an elephant. 
Eiziah’s early inauguration was attended with no inconsiderable dan- 
ger and difficulty, arising from tire organised military resources of the 
various governors of provinces, who hesitated in conceding their 
allegiance. Eventually, however, to use the expression of Miiiliaj- 
ul-Sir^j, quiet was established throughout the empire, and Eiziah’s 
sway was acknowledged from “ Baibal to Lakhnanti.” In a.h. 787, 
the Empress proceeded in person to quell an outbreak on the part of 
Iklitiar-ud-din AMni ah, Governor of Tiberhind; but was taken 
captive in the engagement that ensued, and, possibly with scant cere- 
mony, introduced into the harem of the conqueror, who shortly 
afterwards advanced upon Behii in the hope of recovering the so- 
vereignty, to which he had thus acquired an adventitious claim ; but 
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liis. amiy was in turn defeated, and lumaelf and Riziali met tlieir 
deatlia near Kaitlud iu the month of RaH-al-Awal, a.h. 738. * 

The coutem])orary biographer in Mb official lists styles this cpieen 
which she affects on the ordinary copper 
coins, t but on the silver money she adopts the designation of 

JidMat-ud-dm, Rklah. 

’ Coin. No. 2. 

LalmautI, a.h. ? 

Silver. Size, vii. Weight, 168 grs. Plate L, figure 1. 

Type, Obverse, the whole surface is occupied by the legend. 

Beverse, circuler area, enclosing a double-lined square* 
Narrow margin. 

O..BV. 

l^oJl iXillan. 

e2>.juf ' 

Beverse Margin, * ^ ^ ^ 

(See also a similar coin from the Laknauti Blint, Plate i., fig. 
27, page 19. Coins of the Pathan Sultans of Hindustan. I 

^ Tabakat Kasiri, pp. 183, 185, 2B1. See also Tba Batutah, iii. pp. 167, 168. 
t Pafcban Sultana, Nos. 28, 29. 

X It would seem from tbo orthography adopted in this earliest record of tb© 
name of LahimiU ) that the original Semitic transcription was designed 

to follow the classical derivation of LahshmanavaU wliiob was 

soon, Ixowovor, adapted to the more colloquial Luchhmmi by the addi- 
tion of an li after the Z,*, as in which form it appears under the first local 

Sultans (coin Ho. 3, etc,). Minhaj-ul-Siraj relates its elevation to the rank of the 
capital in suporcessionof Huddeahby AIuhammadBakhtiar in the followingterms : 

IojLA <X4.csr'^ 

Printed edit. p. 151. Tlio same author, at p. 162, gives a full account of the 
remarkable siiso, progress, and general topography of the city as existing in 6d.l 
A.H. on the occasion of his own visit. 

It is difficult to say when the name ofthe city was changed to {7aw, a denomi- 
natioii which is never made use of by the older authoiities, Abul Fazl says, 


Rev. 

^Ulll ^^S 
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The Imiicd Goinage of Bengal. 

I._BUKN-UD-DrN KAI KA'U^S. 

Tlic Ml and satisfactory identification of tlie king wlio ruled under 
tlie designation of KMs kas yet to be accomplislied. Kajendralala 
Mitra lias suggested a notion that Nasir-ud-din Malimild, tlie son of 
Balban, so often mentioned in tliis article, souglit, as local ruler of 
Bengal, “ to continue bis allegiance to liis grandson Kaimurs [momen- 
tarily king of Belili], even after liis deposition, and possibly after liis 
deatli,”* by retaining bis name on tlie public money.* I sbould be 
disposed to seek a less complicated explanation of tlie numismatic 
evidences. Kai Kaus’ date, tested by tbe examples of bis mintages in 
tlie Koocb Babar board, is limited, in range of time, to five years 
(691-695 a latitude might be taken beyond the ascertained 

units, which are somewhat indeterminate in their tracings, and have 
ecpially suffered from abrasion, on the exposed margins of the coins, 
but the ninety and the hundred can scarcely be contested. If we 
examine the political state of India at this period, we find that Hin- 
dustan was abnormally quiet under the feeble rule of Jalal-ud-dhi 
Firuz (687-696 A.H.) : AM-ud-din’s conquests in the Bakhin could 
have but little affected Bengal, so that any changes that may have 
taken place in the latter kingdom were probably due to succes- 
sional or revolutionary causes arising within its own limits. We can 
scarcely build up a theory of an access of vigour and assumption of 

Formerly it was called Luckaouty, and sometimes Gronr’' (A*A. ii. p. 11) ; wliile 
Budiinm gives a ridiculons version of tlie origin of the designation as being 
derived from He writes tsr^f j ^ 

Ajfo (*b sS i)yo^ The obvious imperfection 

of the critical philology of the derivation, however, debars its reception, as does 
the caustic alternative of grave, which the often deserted site, under the 

speedy action of water and a semi-tropical vegetation, may have deservedly earn- 
ed for it. But it is quite legitimate to infer that as was the ancient name 
for central Bengal (Wilson, Glossary, ml voce; Albiruni, quoted J. B. A. S. i., 
N. S., p. 471), andso intimately associated with the tribal divisions of the 
indigenous Brahmans, that the designation originated in the popular a])pli- 
cation of the name of the country to its own metropolis, and that the town 
'continued to be called Gow in vernacular speech in spite of the new names 
BO frequently bestowed upon it by its alien lords. 

Jour. As. Soc. Beng., 1864, p 508. 

f Bjj jendra Lala says, the units 07t& and t7iree are perfectly clear.*’ Col, 
Guthrie’s three coins are imperfect in the word for the unit. I observe traces of 
a/ow on two specimens ; and I read, with some certainty, 695 on another. 
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iiidepeiideiice by Nasir-ud-din himself ; iior is it probable that, in siicli 
a case, lie would have changed both his title and his name. Besides, 
the array of title on the coins in the triple succession of Sultdns is 
altogether inconsistent with his actual origin. Though he was the 
son of one emperor of Behli, and the father of another, he could 
scarcely ignore the rise of the former from a state of slavery, or 
conceal the fact that Balban himself never pretended to have been the 
offspring of a king. The two alternatives remain, of either supposing 
that Nasir-iid-din died before 691 a.h., a question discussed elsewhere, 
or to conclude that his son Rukn-ud-din Kai Kails temporarily as- 
sumed kingship during the lifetime of his father,* and that his 
limited reign and local obscurity saved his memory from the coin- 
ments of history, I fully endorse Eajendra Lai’s suggestion that Kai 
Kails would have been likely to be selected as a name for one of a 
family who took so many of their designations from Persian heroic 
ages, and the elaborate intitulation adopted by that prince, on his 
coins, of the son and grandson of a Sultan,” favours such an identi- 
fication, f It will be seen tliat, altbough the opening terms of his 
obverse legends follow the conventional and unvarying mint phraseo- 

* Tlie following is tlie genealogical tree, according to Ibn Batutatu See toL 
ill, pp, 174-5, 179, 210, 462 ; vol. iv., p. 2X2, 




J I 

I "1"“ ;i : 


t The name of the son of Kai Kobad, who was elevated to the throne of Dehll 
on the death of his father, is varionsly given by Oriental writers as Shams-ud-din 
and^jl5!hy. Biidauui and th© Mirafc-nhAlm (MS.) give Jfai Kam, 
bat the majority of authors prefer the iC£l^^ow^ar^. ^ili-i-Barni does not state the 
name of the boy, but mentions a sou of Altanashj in the previous generationj, as 
having been called Kaionviirs (printed ed, p. 126). 

■■ 6 '^ ' 
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logy in the useof the (reigimig) SuMn, yet own 

proper name lie styles liimself merely and seemingly desired 

to strengtlien Ms position by the insertion of the regal titles of bis 
father and grandfather v tboiigb there is so far room for itiestioning 
this supposition in the fact that the father had fallen short of supreme 
power^ and was only doubtfully authorized to call himself Sultan^ 

while k strictness the Imperial M5a^^sho have been designated 
the Sultan (past regnant) ; hut on the other hand, Msir-ud-din had 
been so long virtually a king in the south, that the complimentary 
use of the term was quite within heraldic licence ; and it is to be 
remarked, that a similar omission of the supieme piefix occuis in 
Nasir^ud-din Ilahmud ShdJds coin (No. 1), which, if correctly attri- 
buted, would prove the legitimacy* of the optional use of one or the 
other form. 

These are avowedly mere speculations ; hut when it is considered 
how much attention was paid in India, in those days, to every vary- 
ing shade and degree of honorary rank, how much importance was 
attached to even the colours of official umbrellas, f and other, to us, 
minor ohservances, it cannot but he felt that these subordinate indica- 
tions may chance to prove of material aid in illustrating doubtful 
interpretations. 

Kai KMs. 

-;;;,(^No. 8. 

Lakhnauti, a.h, ‘ ■ 691, 698,”:}: and 694--695. 

Silver. Size, vii. Weight, 168 grs. Very rare. Plate I fig. 2, 

Type, as in the previous coins, 

* The Bengal Mints, after the initial uncertainty, soon settle themselves down 
to follow the established Dehli models. In the latter, it will be seen, great care 
was taken by all those sovereigns who could boast of a lioyal descent, to define 
the fact upon their coins. Bahram Sh^h, Masaud Shah, Nasxi'-ud-clin. Mahmud 
bln Altamsh, and Ibrahim, bin Firuz ail entitle themselves Bal- 

ban, Kai Knbad, Jalal-ud-dm Fi'ruz, and the great Al£-nd-dia Muhammad Shah 
have to be content with their own self-achieved 

f j Minhaj-ul-Siraj, p, 263 1 

cuiU ditto, p, 181, a.h. 625, 

J Babu Eajenclralala Mitra notices four coins of this king with the dates 691 
and 693, Journ. As Soe. Bengal, 1864^, p. 579. He was disposed to read the 
mint as Sunargaon. Of Ool. Guthrie’s three specimens, two bear distinct traces 
of the name of bakimauti 
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Ob'V. 


Rev. 


IL— SHAMS-UD-BrN PFRUZ. 


Whatever may have been the actual date of N^sir-iid-diu’s decease 
or political obscuration, we tread upon more firm ground in the con- 
joint testimony of the coins and the historical reminiscences of Ibn 
Batutah, in the assurance that his son, Shams-ud-din Firilz, was in 
full possession of power in Western Bengal at the time of Muhammad 
bin Tughlah’s abortive revolt against his own father, in 722-3 a.h.* 
The African traveller incidentally mentions that to the court of this 
southern monarch fled the nobles who had engaged in the contem- 
plated treason, which originated in the camp- of the army of the 
Dhkhin, of which the imperial heir was commander. Professedly 
written history is altogether at fault in establishing the existence 
or illustrating the reign of this sovereign ; and even Ibn Batutahf 


^ As this passage presents no particular difficulty, beyond the difference of the 
texts from which English and French translators have drawn their inspiration, I 
merely annex the rendering given in the amended Paris edition, voL iii., p. 210. 
*'■ Les autres emirs s’eiifuirent pres dn Sultan Chemseddin, Ills du sultan Nacir- 
eddin, fils du sultan GMyltth eddin Balaban, et se fix^ront h sa cour. . . Les emirs 
ftigitifs sejoiirnferent pr^s du sultan C hems eddin. Dans la s-aite, celni-ci 
mourut, leguant le tr6ne i son fils OhilAh eddin. Oe prince succeda h son pbrej 
mais son frero cadet, Ghiy^th eddin BehMofir Bdm'ah (ce dernier mot signifie, 
dans la langue indienne fe fioir),, le vanquit, s’empara dn royanme, et tua son 
frere Kothlofi KhAn, ainsi que la plupart de ses autres frk*es. Deux de oenx-ci, 
le sultan 0hih4b eddin, et Nisir eddin, s^enfuirent pr^s de Toghlok, qui se init 
en marche avoo enx, afin de coinbattre 1© fratricide. II iaissa dans sou royaum© 
son fils Mohammed ©n qualite d© vioe-roi, et S'avaii9a en 14te vers le pays de 
Lacnaouty, II s’en reiidit maitre, fit pinsonnier soe sultan GhiyfUh eddin Beha- 
doilr et reprit avec ce captif le ohemin de sa capitaie.!’ See also Lee’s Translation, 
p.l28. ■ 

t Ibn Batutah in the following extract tells us so much about the real history 
of Bengal at, and previous to his own visit, that I quote the Arabic text m 
extenso ; I feel it is the more necessary to reproduce the original version on this 
occasion, as Dr. Lee’s translation is altogether deficient in any reference to the 
passage, wffiich was clearly wanting in the MSS. at his disposal. 
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does little more tlian place iipoa record tlie affiliation, elevation, and 
decease of Shams-ud-dfn, whose own coins alone ftirnisli the addition- 
al item of his re^al name of ITiniz ^ and ii^ then lecoids 

lylh-Jl uljai-.il d>d*.o 

, •* . Jf 

IxklJfj &f iW t£lUij 

iSJUf iJy 

C)f 15^' ^ 

^jx| <SAi£ v«Jj5 1^)1 AMf 45^ 41)! 

j^ix^G jjj jjihi ds^-p 

4£Ulw« U/ <X*.3='^ ^ijf dslisi ^5 0"^ 

$<>A Ajiil AiKii# sAc k±SG vSXixj «4^laj 4^1 

aIxA? aJ 

^3(>i (^jp gjhSto. oJ 42 ll 4 .il 4yl CS*!-) 

AjlisM luftjlsk. 

^Ijf ool^ li^i AixAi| 42Ai4»^b tMXwsf^ 

^jis- ^^J J\ j:^ jGt lU^jJIj filSAJf 
Aits:^ jjU jGt ^Lroy ^Lilf c^oU fifj 

Yol. ir. p. 213, Paris edition. Aaj d^fti 

TRANSLAl’ICN. 

C’est le Snltan Paklir eddin, snrnomme Fafereb, qui est nn sonverain dis- 
tingue, aimant les 4trangerSj surtout les fakirs et les soufis. La royanto tie c© 
pays a appartenu an Snltan N4ssir eddin, fils dn Snltan Ghiyath ed din BalbaUj 
et dont le fils, Mo’izz eddtn, fut invest! de la souverainete i\ Dihly. Ndssiv oddin 
se mit en marche pour combattre co fils ; ils s© rencontrwent sur les bords dii 
fieuve, et leur entrovue fut appel^e la rencontre de.d deux astres beureux. Nous 
avons deja raconte cela, et comment Nassir eddin abandonna Fempire a son fils 
et retourna dans le Bengal©. II y s^journa jusqu’a sa mort, et eat pour succes- 
seur son (autre) fils, Chams eddin, qui, apr^s son trepas, fat lai-m6me reniplace 
par son fils, Chibib eddin, lequel fat vaincu par son frero, Gluyatli eddin 
BehMonr Bofir. Cbihib eddin demanda du secoars aa Saltan Gbiyatli eddin 
Togblok, qui Im en accorda, et fit prisonnier Beluldour Bofir. Cclui-ci fat 
ensaite reldebe par le fils de Togblok, Mobammed, apres son avtbioment, a con- 
dition de partager aveo lui la royaate du Bengal o ; mais il se revolta contre lui, 
et Mobammad lui fit la guerre jusqu’a ce qu'il le tnUb. II nomma alors goaver- 
near de ce pays an de ses beaux-frbres, qaeles troupes massacrerent. ’Aly Cbab, 
qai se troavait alors dans le pays de Lacnaonty, s’ ernpara de la royaute da 
Bengal©. Quand Pakbr eddin vit que la puissance royale ctait sortie de la 
famiil© du Sultan N^ssir eddin, dont il (^tait un dcs affranebis (on clients), il s© 
revolta k Sodc^wlln et dans le Bengal©, et se declara independant. Unc violente 
inimitie survint entre lui et ’Aly Oh^h. Lorsqii’avrivaicnt le temps do riiivcr ot la 
saison des pluies, Fakbr eddin faisait un© incursion sar lo pays de Lacnaoufcy, aa 
moyen dn fieuve, sur leqnel il <^tait puissant, Mais quand revenaieni les jours oil 
il ne tombe pas de pluie, ’ Aly Cbdb fondait sar le Bengal© par la voie de teiTO^ Si 
cause de la puissance qn’i! avait sur celle-ci. 
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establisli the fact of Ms possession of Ltikhnaiitf during the period 
embraced between the years 702-722, and (at some moment) of 
his ownership the Eastern Province of Bengal represented by the mint 
0 ! Soii^rgaoii. A subordinate incident is developed in the legends 
of the coins, that he felt himself snfiiciently firm in his own power to 
discard the, s.iipererogatory adjuncts of descent or relationship, ,and 
relied upon the simjDle affirmation of Ms own position as 

Shams<id-din, Firuz Shah. 

No.4.-. , 

; Lakhnauti, a.il 702;^ 715, (CoL Bush), 720, 722. : 

Silver. Size, vii. Weight, 168.4 grs. Very rare, Plate I, fig, 3; 
Type as above. 

Obv. 

Margin, [ J j 

, ' Bon 

Silver. Size, vii Weight, 168 grs. TJnii^iie. 

Type as above. 

III.— SHAHA'B-UD-DI'N. : BUGEIUM SHAH, 

Neither history, incidental biography, nor numismatic I'cmains 
avail to do more than prove the elevation, as they seem to indicate 
the brief and uneventful rule, of Shahab-ud-din, the son of Shams-ud- 
dfn Firdz, and grandson of the once recognised heir-apparent of 
'"■Balban, 

^ See also Fatlian Sultans of Hindustan, p. ^87, coin dated 702 a.h. This 
coin was published by me in 18 i8. I then read the date as 702 a. h. I was not 
at the time uuvoi'sod in tho decipherment of Arabic numbers, and px’obably from 
the very difficulty of placing the piece itself, I may the more roly upon the accu- 
racy of my original interpretation. I mention this fact, as I am at ixreseuD un- 
able to refer to tho coin itself. 


Eev. 


J 

No. 5. 

rgaon, A.H. ? 
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The singularly limited number of the coins of this prince, confined 
—-if Calcutta selections be not at fault*— to three examples .amid 
the 13,500 accumulated specimens of the currencies of other kings 
of the land over which he temporarily held sway, sufficiently mark 
his status in the general list, of the potentates of the century in which 
he lived. Ho date or place of mintage is preserved on his extant 
money, and the single additional item supplied by their aid is his 
personal or proper name, which appears on their surfaces as sscoj ; 
a crude outline which might suggest a doubt as to the conclusiveness 
of the transcription of now confidently adopted as expressing an 
optional rendering of the grandfather’s title of a name 

which was even further distorted from the Turld originah hy the 
conversion of the medial j r into the vernacular cerelml ^ oi E =z d. 
Bov the rest, the pieces themselves, under the mechanical test, in 
their make, the forms of their letters, and the tenor of their legends, 
evidently follow closely upon Shams-ud-dm’s mintages, and as clearly 
precede the money of the same locality, issued by Ghids-ud-din 
Bahdditr Shah wbo in 724 A. H. drove this, his own brother, Shahab- 
ucl-din to take refuge with Glifds-ud-din Tughlak Shdh. Bahddur’s 
career has yet to be told in connexion with his own coins ; but to 
dispose of Shahdb-ud-din,| as far as the exercise of his Mint preroga^ 
tives are concerned, he seems to have been lost to fame, from the 

* The name of this king does not appear in any of BajendralaFs lists. 

t The ancient name of ^ of Bokhara notoriety in 350 A. h. 

(Frsehu Becensio Niimorum Mnhammadanornm, pp. 139, 593, 578), was sub- 
jected to strange mutations on Indian soil. My authority for the substitution of 
the final H in place of the vowel 1 is derived from Ibn Batutah, who uniformly 
writes the word with an g (iii. 231, 5, 293.) Ferishtah (text, p. 131) has !j^, 
whence -Stewart’s Bagfom (p. 74). Dow gave the name as Eera, and Briggs as 
iCwra (i, pp. 265, 270, eta). 

X Those who delight in interesting coincidences might see, in this name of 
Shahab-ud-dm, a most tempting opportunity for associating him with a really 
important record by the Indigenes themselves, inscribed on a stone slab in the 
fort of Ohunar, setting forth their victory over a MalW’ Shahab-ud-dm, 
quoted as acting under Muhammad bin Tughlak, in Samvab 1390 (a. h. 734) j 
bub I confess I do nob myself encourage the identification, Ohunar is certainly 
not out of the range of access from Bengal ; but other men of mark may have 
filled this command, and the name of the fortress itself is never heard of in 
reference to the affairs of the kingdom of Lakhnauti, in those early days, though 
the main road of communication between the two capitals of the north and the 
south took its course through Buddun or Kanauj and Jannporc. Tlie inscription 
is otherwise well worthy of further examination, in as far as it concerns tlie 
history of imperial influence upon proximate localities j and as such! transcribe 
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date when he was absorbed with an associate fugitive brother (Nasir- 
iid-din) under the asgis of the Emperor of Dehli. 

Sliahdhud-cUn, Bughrah Shdh, 

No. 6. 

Mint, 

Silver. Size, vii. Weight, 168.5 grs. Two coins only, (JoL 
{juthrie, Plate I., fig. 4. 

both the text and Dr. Mills’ translation of the brief passages which may chance 
to illustrate the general subject. 

„ Verse 5 : . 

By Muhammad, lord of the hostile Yavanas Shahab-ud-din and the rest, 
though an enemy, was Sairaj a, the treasure of benignity, employed as prime 
minister.” 

Verse 11 : ' 

’sw vrrsf^rf^c a. ^'CTaj^-gsrvtr- 

Samvat 1390, in the month of Bhadra, fifth day of the waning moon, on 
Thursday, was the kingdom set free from Malik ShahXb-ud-din, acting under 
the protecting favour of SaiiijCja D EVA aforesaid.” 

— See Journal As. Soo. Bengal, vol. v., 1836, p. 341). 

A subordinate but still more open inquiry also suggests itself in connexion with 
the mention of Shahab-ud-din in 734 a. h., as to whether, amid the strange con- 
fusion of names and titles, the Kadr Khan,” who is noticed by Eerishtah txnder 
the original designation of Malik Bidar Ednlji, may not, perchance, have been the 
identical Shahab-ud-dm Bnghrahi i-einstated as simple governor in Lakhnauti, as 
his brother Bahadur was restored to power in Sonargaon. I am aware that this is 
treaohei’ous ground to venture upon j but such a supposition is not without other 
incidental support, especially in Ibn Batutah’s passage (original, iii. 214, quoted 
at p 48), where Kadr Kh4u is spoken of as if he had been in eftect the last scion 
of the family of Nasir-ud-di'n Mahmud Bughrah, 

The original passages in Eerishtah are as follows (i. p. 237) 

b t£lU^ 

jf (h F* 244). 

jd ^iXxxsiS tjjt tiS 

&x,wS b OUjjj ^J^xj 

See also Briggs’^Translation, i. pp. 412, 423. 

The TarikhMubarak Sh to has the name in manifest mistranscription asBaadar. 

J joJf jl (XXJ i^Ujo J 

A diflacuHy necessarily suggests itself in regard to the tribe of KMlj% but the 
use of the name in its non* ethnic sense might readily be explained by the old 
subordination of the Bengal family to the Khilji dynasty of Kiruz, or the 
specially Khilji serial succession of the earlier governors of Bengal, 
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The Imtkd Coinage of Bengal 


[No, I 


Type as usual. 


Obv. 

Rev. 

^ — ial,v.v^( 

Xii/f 


|» 1 

JjU jJj 




Margin, (remainder illegible) 



IV.-^EAHADUIl SHm 

The single point in tlie biograpliy of Baliadur Sliali, wliicli remains 
at all obscure, is the date of bis first attaining power. Ibn Batutali 
records with sufficient distinctness, tbat be conquered and set aside 
bis regnant brother Sluilidh-icd-dm^ sometime prior to GrMas-ud-dfn 
Tugblak’s rcassertion of tbe ancient suzerainty of Debli over tbe 
ligbtly-beld allegiance of Bengal, and bis eventual carrying away 
captive tbe offending BabMur, wbo was, however, soon to be released,' 
and restored with added honours,^ by Mubammad bin Tugblafc, 
almost immediately on bis own accession. Indian bome-autbors, wbo 
so rarely refer to tbe affairs of tbe Gangctic delta, give vague intima- 
tions of tbe first appointment of Babddnr to Eastern Bengal by 'AM- 
ud-din Mubammad in A. h. 799,t assigning to bim an inconceivable 
interval of placid repose until a. h. 717, when be is stated to bave 
broken out into tbe turbulent self-assertion for which be was after- 
wards so celebrated, 

Tbe two statements are certainly at variance, but Ibn Batutalds 
is tbe most readily reconcilable with probabilities, and tbe demands 
of tbe up to this time legible dates on tbe coins which Bahadur put 
into circulation in Bengal. I might bave some doubt as to tbe 
conclusiveness of tbe reading of tbe date 710 on bis money in tbe 
Koocb Babar trouvaille^ but I bave none as to tbe clear expression 
of A.n. 711 and 712, though tbe singular break occurring between 
712 (or 714) and 720 suggests a suspicion of an originally imperfect 


^ iSU^ Ij 

See also 2Jia-i'Barni, printed edit, p. 461. 
t Stewart, p. 75. Ferishtah (Briggs) i. 406. 
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die-reiiclering of tlie = 10 for ^ — 20 wliicli would bring 
tbe corrected range of Baliadiir’s dates to 720-724 ; but even these 
figures leave soinetliing to be reconciled in reference to their asso- 
ciate place of mintage, for in 720-722, his father, Shams-iul dm 
Firilz, was clearly in possession of the already commemorated LaJeh- 
mutif' kit such an anomaly might be explained by the supposition 
that Bahadur, in the earlier days, used the name of Lahhiauti as a 
geographical expression for a portion of the dominions ordinarily 
administered from that capital. Undoubtedly the first appearance of 
the contrasted designation of the Eastern capital “ Sonargaon” occurs on 
a coin of his father ; but even this sign of discrimination of urban 
issues would not be altogether opposed to a continuance by Babadiir 
of the loose usage of Camp Blints, of naming the metropolis as the 
general term for the division at large, or inconsistent with the 
subsidiary legitimate employment of the designation of the province 
on a coinage effected anywhere within its own boundaries, — either 
of which simple causes may have prevailed, and been utilized with 
a new motive, if any covert ulterior meaning might be designed, as 
implying that Bahadur himself had special successional or other 
claims to the metropolitan districts. 

Tiighlak Shah’s intervention in the affairs of Bengal seems to have 
originated in an appeal on the part of *tho ejected Shaliab-ud-dm 
against the usurpation of his brother Balicidiir. The result of tlie 
Imperial expedition to the South was the defeat, capture, and 
transport to Belili of Bahadur Shah ; but among the first acts of the 
new Sultdn, Muhammad bin Tughlak, was the release and re-installa- 
tion of the offender, showing clearly that he was something more 
than an ordinary local governor, transferable at will, and that possibly 
the interests of the father and son, in their newly-established dynastic 
rank, and the confessed insubordination of the latter, were indepen- 
dently advocated by the opposing members of the royal line of 
Bengal, whose family tree could show so much more ancient a series 
of regal successions than their parvenu Suzerains, whose elevation 
dated scarce five years back. One of the most interesting illustrations 

^ Among more critical Arabic scliolam than the Bengal Mint Masters ever 
affected to bo, this point would bavo been easily detormined by the insertion 
or omission of tho conjunction j wi6, which, as a rule, is required to couple the 
mdU and tlio twenUeSi but is not used with tho units and tens, 

7 
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[No.l, 


of tiie present series is contributed by coin No. 9, in tlie legends of 
wliicli BaMdur aclmowiedges the supremacy of Muliammad bin 
Tiiglilak over Eastern Bengal during a.h. 628.* Tlie subjection 
seeinSj Iiowever, to Iiave been of brief duratioiij as sometime in or 
after the year a.h. 730 Bahadur appears to have reverted to an 
independent coinagej in a new capital called after bis own title 
(j/ifdsptlr (coin No, 8), and in A.H. 733 Muliammad bin Tugblak is 
found issuing bis own coin in Bengal, and Babadur, defeated and put 
to death j contributed an example to insurgent governors in bis own 
skiiij wbicb was stuffed and paraded tbrougli the p^rovinces of tbe 
empire, 

iv. Babadur Sbdb* 

^ No. 7. 

Lakbnauti, a. n. 710?, 711, 712, 7*3, 7-4, f Ireal, 720, 721, 722. 

Silver. Size, vii. to viii. Weight, ordinarily, 166 grs. ; one 
example is as high as 167.5 grs. Bare. 

Obv, 


' Eev. 
^USIf 


Margin, 


r 


^ lUn Batutali gives the following additional particulars of Bahadur’s rein., 
stallation : — “ II [Muhammad bin Tugblak] lui fit do nombreux cadeaux m 
argent, chevaux, elephants, et le renvoya dans son royaurno. II expedia avec 
lui le fils de son fr^re, Ibrahim Hhanj il couvint avec Bohildour Boilrah qtiUIs 
possederaiont le dit royaume par egales moities ; que lours nonis figureraiont 
ensemble suv les monnaies ; que la prifere serait faite en lour nom commun, et 
que Gluyatb eddtn euverrait son fils Mohammed dit Berbatli (i^b comm© 
6tage pr^s du souverain de ITnde. Ghiy4th eddin partit, et observa toutes les 
promesses qu’il avait faites; seulement ii n’ envoy a pas son fils, comme il avait 
ete stipule. Il pretendit que oe dernier s’ y etait refuse, et, dans son discoursj 
il blessa les convenances. Le souverain de iTndo fit marcher au secours du 
fils da son frere, Ibr&him Kh4n, des troupes dont le eommaiidant etait Doklji 

altatiry Elies combattirent Ghiy^th eddin et le tuerent ; dies 

le depouill^rent de sa peau, qu’on rembouiTa depaille, et qu’on pi^omena onsuit© 
dans les provinces,” — Tol, iii p. 316, 

t The dates 7-3, 7-4, may perchance be obliterated records of 723 and 724 
1 have placed them among the lower figures, but I have no sanction for 
retaining them m that position. 
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No, 8. 

Second Mintj Ghiaspiir. Bate, 780. 

Silver. Size, vii. Weiglit, 166 and 161.5 grs. Very rare. Two 
coins. Gol, G'utlirie, Plate I., iig. 5. 

Margin, # Ax^ # 

IV. Baliddiir Shall, 

as Vassaltmc^er Muhammad bin Tiighlak. 

No. 9. 

SonCirgaon, a.h. 728. 

Silver. Weight, 140 grs. Unique. Dehli Archwological Society, 

Ohverse^ yj j 

Meverse, Area, jjtA jjliT alJb 

Margin, jS(Xi> 

Muhammad hm Tughlah SMh^ Emperor of Hindustan, 

(in his own name) after the re-conquest of Bengal. 

No. 10. 

Lakhnauti, a.h, 733. 

Silver, Small coins. Size, v. to vj. Weight of well-preserved 
coins, 168.5 grs. Five specimens, GoL G'utlme, Plate I., fig. 6. 

Obv. Bev. 

— Al ^1 4_1J|5I| jJl Jl 

•c; 

« U( J r <>• 

xIm (JJm A*!S^ ^ IJt 

i^mrse, Blargin, ^ 

If the ]_ 3 lace of mintage of these imperial coins had been illegible, 
I should almost have been prepared, on the strength of the pecu- 
liarity of the forms of the letters, to have assigned their execution 
to a Bengal artist. The original model for the type of coinage may 
be scon in %. 90, page 54, Pathan Sultans. The late Mr. G. Free- 
ling, of the Bengal O.S., has left on record his acquisition of a gold 
piece of the same design (from the Pehli Mint) dated a.ii. 725, 
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[No. 


. . V.-F AKHR-UD-DIN. MUB AE AK SH AH„ 

On the departiire of Miihammad Ibm Tu^lilak from Bengalj Tatar 
Kliaii, iionorarily entitled Bahrain KMiij an adoptedsonofGliias- 
tid-din Tughlak, seems to have been left in charge of the provinces 
included in the government of Sonargaon, while the Lakhnauti 
division of the kingdom of Bengal was eiitriisted to Kadr Kham 
On the death of Bahram Khan,* which is stated to have taken place 
in 739— but may probably have to be antedated to 737 — Fakhr-ud- 
dfn Mubarak, his took possession of the government, and 

proclaimed his independence* He was in the first instance defeated 
by the troops sent against him from Laklinauti, but finally succeeded 
in maintaining his authority, and, as the coins prove, in retaining his 
hold on Sondrgaon and its dependencies throughout the nine years, 
from 741 to 750 a.h., comparatively undisturbed. The history of 
the period is confused, and the dates given by the native authors 
prove of little value ;t but the coins establish the fact that in 751 

another ruler, designated IMiJidr-tW-cfe Ginki Shah, presided over 
the Mints of Eastern Bengal. 

y. Fakhr-iid^din. Mubdrak Shah. 

■. No. 11. 

Sondrgaon, A.iL 737,-741, 742, 743, 744, 745, 746,747, 748, 749, 

...,V750. 

Silver. Size, vi. to vi-J. Weight, 166.0 grs. ITnicpie. 

Plate L, fig, 7, 

Obv. ■ , Eev. ' 


— -JaWf 

j-if 






' AU} 

J, 

^ " jh-^l ' 


Margin, . 

=^'N 3 zam-ua-d£n Ahmad says, MuMrak killed Bahrain Khan ; while Abul Fazl 
aflirms thafe Mubarak pat Kadr Khan to death.— -Ayiu-i-Akbari, ii. :ai, 
t Ferishtah, Briggs, i. pp. iv. 328. Stewart, pp. 80-83. 
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Tiie above specimen is unique ill date, and varies in tbe opening 
legend of tlie reverse from tbe less rare coins of later years, wMcb 
commence with 

VI.---’ALA'-UD-DrN. ’ALI SHAH. 

’All Slrdi, whom Miiliammadan writers, by a strange jumble, have 
endowed with the surname of his adversary Mubarak, and ordinarily 
refer to as ’Ali Mub‘^rak,”t assumed kingship on the death of 
Kadr Khan, Muhammad Tughlak’s representative at Lakhnauti, 
entitling himself ’Ala-iid-din. The more important incidents of his 
reign are confined to his hostilities with his rival, Fakhr-ud-din 
Mubirak of Sonargaon, who possessed advantages in his maritime 
resources, while the rivers remained navigable for large vessels during 
the rainy season, but which \rere more than counterbalanced by Ali 
Shah’s power on land, which availed him for the greater part of the 
year, and which finally enabled him to establish his undisputed rule 
in the Western provinces. 

His coins exhibit dates ranging from 7421 to 746 a.h., and bear 
the impress of the new mint of the metropolis, Firiiz^bM, an evidence 
of a change in the royal residence, which clearly implies something 
more than a mere removal to a new site proximate to the old Lakh- 
nauti, whose name is henceforth lost sight of, and may be taken to 
indicate a strategetic transfer of the court to the safer and less exposed 
locality of the future capital, Pandua.J ’AM ShMi is stated to have 
been assassinated by his foster brother, Haji IHas.§ 

’Ald-ud-Mn. ’Ali Shdh. 

No, 12. . 

Piri'izabfid, 742, 744,745, 746, 

Silver. Size, vl|. Weight, 166,7 grs. Bare, Plate I. fig, 8, 

Type as usual, 

* See also an ©ngraving of his coin (dated 750) Patlian Saltans, %, 151 and 
page 82. 

t Budaani MS. Perishtali, iv. 329. Stewai't, p. 82.^ Ayind-Akfoari, ii. 21, 

j Stewart, speaking of Ffruz’'s advance against Urns, says, “the Emperor 
advanced to a place now called Eeroseporoabad, where he pitched his camp 
and commenced the operations of the siege of Pundiia,” p. 84. There is a Mahal 
Efriizpur in Sircay^ Tandah, noticed in the Ayin-i-Akbari, ii. p. 2, See also 
the note from Shams-i-Siraj, quoted below (p. 61), under the notice of Ifias 
Shaifs reign. 

§ Stewart, p. 83. 
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[No. 1, 


Obv. 

U5oJ| s-^ 


Ebv. 


Margin, 

YIL-~IKHTrA'E.UD.-PrN. GHAZr SHAH. 

At tlie period of this king’s accession to the sovereignty of Sonar- 
gaon in a. h, 750 or 751, we lose the aid of our most trustworthy 
recorder of the annals of Bengal during his own time. The conclii- 
sion of Ibn Batutah’s narrative leaves Fakhr-iid-din Mubdrak still 
in power, while the native authorities are clearly at fault in their 
arrangement of dates and events, and altogether silent as to any 
change in the succession in Eastern Bengal, except in their allusions 
to the more than problematical capture of Fakhr-iubdin and his 
execution by ’Ali Mubarak in 743 a.ix., with the final accession of 
Ilias one year and five months afterwards.”* 

The numismatic testimony would seem to show that Mubarak 
was succeeded by his own son, as the Ul Sultan lln Ul Stdidn may 
be taken to imply. The immediately consecutive dates, and the 
absolute identity of the fabric of the coins, as ^vell as the retention 
of the style of Eight-hand of the Khalifat on the reverse, alike 
connect the two princes ; while the cessation of the issues of Glmf 
Shah simultaneously with the acquisition of Sondrgaon by Eias, 
in A.H. 753, would seem to point to the gradual spread of the power 
of the latter, which is stated to have been at its zenith just before 
Eiruz III. assailed him in his newly consolidated monarchy in 754.t 

Stewart, p. 83. 

f Sliams-i*Siraj, spealjingon koarsay, affirms that Sliams-ii(hdm Ilias captured 
and slew Fakhr-ud-din after Firuz III.’s first expedition into Beiiga], 
and that tlie niain object of the latter’s second invasion of that province 
was for the purpose of reasserting the rights of Zafar Ehan, tlio son-in-law 
of Fakhr-nd-din (who had fled for protection to Dehli), to the kingdom of 
Eastern Bengal. It is asserted that although Firuz siiccoodod in obtaining 
this concession fi’oni Sikandar, wlio, in the intorvai, had succcodod to his 
father’s throne, Zafar Khan himself was wise enough to decline the dangerous 
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IhhtidT-uddin. GMzi SMh. 

ISfo. 13. 

Soniirgaoii, a.h. 751-753. 

Silver, Size, yL Weight, 166 grs. Very rare indeed. Three 
coins, Ooh Gidlirie. Plate I, fig. 9. 

Oby. 

glAjjli yj 

Margin, 

yf^ jIxm» fjl AXwJj %,j>yc 

VII^SHAMS-lTB-PrN, ILIA'S SHAH. 

Tire modern application of old coins divides itself into two branches 
• — the suggestive development of obscure tradition, and the enlaige- 
meni and critical revision of accepted history. The transition point 
between these archaiological functions, in the present series, declares 
itself in the accession of Ilias Shah, the first recognised and effectively 
independent Moslem Sultan of Bengal, the annals of whose reign 
have been so often imperfectly reproduced in prefatory introductions 
to the relation of the magnificent future his successors were destined 
to achieve as holders of the interests and the commercial prosperity 
of the Delta of the Ganges, to whose heritage, indeed, England 
owes its effective ownership of the continent of India at the present 
day. 

proximity to so powerful a rival monarcli, and to retmm in tlie suite of tlie 
Sultan. Tlie Bengali troops, under Zafar Kban, subsequently distingiiislaed tliem- 
selves in an opposite quarter of India, near Tattali, and their commander was 
eventually left in charge of Guzrfft. — ^Shams-i-Siraj, book ii. cap. 9, etc.— 
See also Journal Arcbmological Society of Bebli (Major Lewis’s abstract 
translation), 1849, p. 15. 

The Tarikli-i-Mubarak Slnibi (dedicated to Mubarak II.), tbo concluding 
date of which is 838 a.h., also declares that Haji Ili^s killed Fakhr-ud-din in 
74*1 A.H. This last date is a nurnifost error; as is also, probably, the omission, 
by both authors, of the words son of before the name of Fakhr-ud-din. 


Eev. 
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The Initid Coinage of Bengal. 

The compiler of., the English version of the early history of 
Benmal* adopts the conclusion that Haji Iluis first obtained power 

on the assassination of « ’AH Mubarak” in 745-6, hut the previous 

rectification of the independent personality and status of the two 
individuals thus singularly absorbed into one, will prepare the reader 
for the corrections involved, though not, perhaps, for the apparent 
anomalies the coins disclose. Medallic testimony would seem to 
indicate a long waging of hostile interests between the real All 
Shah and Haji Bias, before the latter attained his final local 
triumph ; for although IHfe is seen to have coined money in Eiruzdbad 
in 740 A.H., the chance seems to have been denied him in (41; 
and in 742 his adversary, ’All Shah, is found in full possession 
of the mint in question. The Kooch Bahar hoard reveals no coin of 
either party dated 743, hut in 744 the two again compete for owner- 
ship, which ’Ali Shah for the time being continues through 745 ^into 
746, when the annual series is taken up and carried on successively 
for an uninterrupted twelve years by his more favoured opponent. It 
is needless to speculate on the varying course of those individual 
triumphs ; sufSce it to say, that the increasing power of the ruler of 
Pandua, in 754, excited the Emperor Fi'niz HI, to proceed against 
him in all the pomp and following of an Oriental suzerain, resulting 
only in the confession of weakness, conveniently attributed to 
the periodical flooding of the countiyf— which effectively laid 

Stewarfcj p. 8^ 

t Stewart felt a difficulty shout tlie right poBition of AMSah, tlio real point 
:of attack, and a place of considerable importance in the local history of .Bengal. 
The following is Zia-i-Barni’s description of the place, taken from the concluding 
chapters of his history on the occasion of Firuis Shah’s (III.) invasion of Bengal 
in 754. A.H. : — 

P. 588, printed edit, jd J 4^3 ^ D 

Bennell gives anotlier Akdallah north of Dacca. Map of Hindoos tan.” ^ 

In the following passage Shams-i-Sinij desires to make it appear that Fiiniz 
III. gave his ototv name to the city of Pandua ; but, as we have seen that the 
designation was applied to the new capital either in 740 or 742 — that is, long 
■before Firdz became king of Dohli, it will be preferable to conclude that tho^ 
name was originally bestowed in honour of the Shams-ud-din Piriij; of Bengal, of 
the present series. The quotation is otherwise of value, as it establishes, beyond 
■a doubt, the true position of the new metropolis:— 
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the foundation of tlie ultimate independence of Bengal. A monai-eliT 
winch was destined so to grow in power and material wealth as to he 
competent, indirecUy, in the person of Shir Shah, to recover for the 
old Muhammadan interest the cherished capitals of the north and to 
eject from Hindustan the Moghuls who too hastily boasted of aneasilv- 
aohieved conquest of the country “ from Bhfra to Bahar.” 

Shams-ud-dm. Hias Shah. 

No. 14. 

Firuzahad, a. h. 740, 744, 746, 747, 748, 749, 750, 751 754 755 

756,757,758. ’ ’ ’ 

Silver, Size, vu. Weight, selected specimens, 168.0 grs. ; ordinary 
weights, 166.0 grs. 

Type No. 1. The old DehU pattern. 

Obverse, Square area, 

Reverse, Square area, within a circle. 

Obv. 


^IKLuwJf 




^<5 Ij 


Margin, 

Type No. 1. Variety A. Silver. Size, vii. Weight, 166 grs, 
OZ>yme, LetterecI surface, • 

Seversej SmaH circle, area. 

No. 15. ■■ ■ 

FmizdMd, A. ir. 768. 

Type No. 2. Broad coin. Size, ix. Weight of the best and selected 
specimens, 166.0 grs. only. 

Ohverse, Plain lettered surface. 

Beverse, Circular area, with narrow margin, 

•>lj1 (Iwncc) » • * • \j gjAij 

d^f Jlf^j dJf^l 

From the original MS. in the possession of ZM ud-din Khan of Koliaru 

8 
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The luilial Comage of Bengal. 

Legends, Loth obverse and reverse as in No. 1 type. 

Marginal legend, 

j J 

The Kooch BaMr trove mast have been rich in this type oi coin, 
and of tlie particular year A. n. 758, as out of 109 specimens in Col. 
Guthrie’s collection, the#e is no single example of any other date. 

No. 16. 

Sonargaon, a. n. 753, 754, 755, 756, /57, <58. 

Type No. 3. Size, vii. Present weight, 166 grs. after the obvious 
reduction by boring out. Plate II., fig. 10. 

So^uare area, 

Eeverse, Circular area, with broad margin, 

Obv. 

J^Uil t*)lkW| 

Margin, 

j| jj ^iww»d| 

IX.--<SIKANDAE BIN ILIAS. 

This king— the second only in the still incomplete assertion of 
local independence of allegiance to the throne of Behli — exhibits in 
the material wealth of his national coinage the striking progress 
incident to comparative freedom and identity of homo interests, which 
may be achieved, almost on the instant, by the denizens of a commer- 
cial centre so favoured by nature as the Belta of the Ganges, 

Tried by such a test, few statistical returns could present more 
effectively the contrast disclosed in the Kooch Bahar treasure hotweeii 
the accumulated produce of the Bengal Mints, representing a century 
and a quarter’s limited activity,, attended with all the advantages 
of a diffused circulation, hut under a subordinate govornmont, as 
compared with the overwhelming array of coins hearing the impress 
of a single unfettered monarch, whose money was, in effect, now 
from the dies. To numismatists the enhauced proportion will be 
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more significantly sliown by a reference to the additional mimlber 
of Mint-cities, the singular variety of new types produced, and above 
all, by the sustained series and corroborating repetitions of annual 
dates. It is under the latter aspect alone that I have now to com- 
ment on the history of a reign already sufficiently told in other pages. 
Sikandar Shdh placidly succeeded his father towards the end of 769 
A.H., and the coins of the period sufficiently support the date of such 
a transfe:? of power, in the final year 768 recorded on the issues of the 
father, though proof of the accession of the son is less marked, as 
the seeming anomaly obtained — under the conjoint efforts of father 
and son to achieve release from thraldom to a distant suzerain- — of a 
concession to the son of much independent power, and, coincidently, 
the right to coin money in his own name, whether in his own camps 
or in his father’s royal cities. Though some of the earlier designed 
coins give evidence of due humility in titular phraseology, the same 
simplicity is adhered to, in continuous mintages, long after the 
removal of any possible impediments or restrictions to the adoption 
of comparatively exalted titles ; though in the more independent 
governmental mintages of 758 a.h. (No. 21) the is affect- 

ed even during the life-time of the father, and, after his own accession, 
higher assumptions, and a more definite approach towards personal 
hierarchical honors, are discovered in the metropolitan issues of 766- 
780 (No. 22), while special service against the infidels seems to be 
implied in the novel intit ulation of “ The conqueror of 

the enemies of God,” on the Firiizahad money of 769 a.h. (No. 28). 

But the most interesting details furnished by Sikandar’s coins are 
those which illustrate the geographical distribution of the chief seats 
of government. Unlike the Northern Moslems, who, in the difficulty 
of moving the Eastern hosts —conventionally deemed essential to an 
Imperial progress— over the imperfect highways of Hindustan, con- 
fined themselves ordinarily to one fixed metropolis, the kings of 
Bengal enjoyed facilities of river communication almost unprecedented ; 
their various capitals, situated within easy distance of one another, 
were at all times accessible by water, — a differently constructed 
State barge secured at any season free approach to the seaboard 
cities of the Great Ganges or the towns on the narrow channels of 
the western streams. These frequent regal visitations are incidentally 
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recorded on tli6 coinage of the day, by the insertion of the prefix 
of to the name of the selected residence, which term collocpiial- 

ly marked the presence of royalty within the limits of the favoured 
fiscal division. 

Sikandar’s mint cities werehve in nnmher — No. 2, Mrkabdd ; B, 
Satgaon ; and 4,* ShaJir Nau^ in Western Bengal ; AVith 5, Sondrgaon ; 
and 6, MiiammtMdym the Eastern division of the province. 

% The first-named mint, in addition to the preferential 
is styled variously Bcddat ieJj fortified city,^' a speci- 

fication Avhich probably refers to the separate though closely proxi- 
mate citadel of AhcUla\ so celebrated in the military annals of the 
time (coin No. 26). 

3. Satgaon is distinguished by the prefix of (Atrium) a term 
which, in India, came to be conventionally used for a tract or geogra- 
phical division of coiintry,t n sense Avhioh Avould Avell accord Avith its 
a 2 :)plication to Satgaon, as the third circle of government of Bengal 
proper. J In the subsequent reign of Aazam the mint specification 
is more directly brought into association with the town itself in the 

seemingly more definite localization invob^-d in the Avord 

4. ShaliT Nau, I suppose to have been the intitulation of the ncAV 
city founded near the site of the old Laklinauti :|| it is variously 

denominated as the simple ^Arsat or (populous, richly 

^ “ Preosentia, Majostas ; urbs, in qua csi rogis sedcs.” 

t in Persian, means surface of the oartli.” Sir Henry Elliot 

remarks, “ The words used before Akbar’s time to represent tracts of country 
larger than a Penjunnah were ^ adaA. ^ 

— Glossary of Indian Terms, suh voc Circar.’^ 

X Zia-i-Barni, in introducing his narrative of Tughlak Sluili's expedition to 
Bengal (a. h. 724), speaks of that province as consisting of the three divisions 
Laklinauti, Sunargaon, and Satgaon” (p. 450, printed edit,). 

The Ayin-i-Akbari, in the xvi. cent. a. r>. thus refers to Satgaon, There are 
two emporiums a mile distant from each other ; one called Satgaon, and the 
other Hoogly with its dependencies ; both of which are in the possession of 
the Europeans.”— Gladwin, ii. p. 15, See also Eennoll, p. 57. Stewart’s 
Bengal, pp. 186, 240, 243, 330. 

§ Prom 1 ..^^ ‘"amputavit;” hence ‘^oppidum, vel potior, prtecipna 

pars oppidorum,” 

II The decipherment of the name of this mint (as Col# Ynlo reminds mo) 
determines for mediaeval geogi'aphy the contested site of NicolO CoutTs 
Cernove. The Yenetian traveller in the East in the early part of the liftccnth 
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cultivated).^ TMs progressively less appropriate name may be sup- 
posed to bave merged into the official JannataMd, wliicb follows in 
Mint secpience, 

5. Sandrgaon^ as a rule, retains its ancient discriminative designa- 
tion of a title wMcb it eventually bad to cede to its rival 

Muazamabad. 

6. Mimzamahad, There is no definite authority for the determi- 

nation of the site of this city, which, however, seems to have been 
founded by Sikandar about 758-759 a. h., when his own coins record 
that he himself assumed the title of without trenching upon 

the superlative usually reserved for the reigning monarch. 

I conclude* that there was a gradual migration from the ancient Sonar- 
gaoii to the new city, which grew in importance from the govern- 
mental centre implied in the (No. 19) of 760 a. h., to 

the iioJj, the great city of Muazamabad” (No. 18) of 

about 780 a. ii., till, on the disappearance of the name of Sonargaon 

century is recorded to liave said that lie entered the month of the river GangeSj 
and, sailing up it, at the end of fifteen days lie came to a large and wealthy 

city called Cernove On both banks of the stream there are most charming 

villas and plantations and gardens Having departed hence, he sailed np 

the river Ganges for the space of three months, leaving behind him four 
very famous cities, and landed at an extremely powerful city called Maarazia . 

having spent thirteen days * on an expedition to some mountains to the 

eastward, in search of carbuncles’ . . he , returned to the city of Cernove, 
and thence proceeded to Buffetania.” — The travels of Hicold Conti, Hakluyt 
Society, London, pp. 10, 11, 

See also Purchas, vol. v. p. 508 j and Murray’s Travels in Asia, ii. 11. 

There are also many interesting details regarding the geography of Bengal, 
and a very full and lucid summary of the history of the period, to be found in 

Da Asia de Joao de Barros” (Lisbon, 1777, vol. iv. [viii.], p. 4*66 et seq,). At 
the period of the treaty of Alfonso de Mello with, ‘‘El Eey Mamud deBengala’* 
(the king whom Shir Shah eventually overcame) the name of Shahr Han had 
merged into the old provincial designation of Cattr, which is described as a 
principal Oidade deste Eeino he chamada Gowo,situada nas correntes do Gan- 
ge, e dizem ter de comprido tres leguas, das nossas, e duzentos mil vizinhos,” 
(p. 458). Satigam makes a prominent figure on the map, and Sornagam is 
located on a large island within the Delta, the main stream dividing it fiL*oni 
Daca, which is placed on the opposite or left bank of the estuary. 

More modern accounts of the old city may be found in Purchas, i. 579 | 
Churchill, viii, 54 j also Eennell, Memoir of a Map of Hindoostan, London, 
1788, p. 55 ; Stewart, p. 44, and in a special work entitled “ The Kuins of 
Gour,” illustrated with maps, plans, and engravings of the numerous Muham- 
madan edifices extant in 1817, by H. Creighton, 4to., London, Black, Parbury 
and Allen. See also Elliot’s Glossary of Indian Terms, sub voce, Goar Brahmin, 

. - 0 . ■ ■ 

^ The adjective (derived from Ooluit) will admit of other meanings, and 

if undei’stood as applying to a town, might signify ” well built,’’ locally l^akka> 
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im.i, 


from tlie marginal records of tlie general cnrrencyj tlie new metropolis 
appropriates to itself tlie immemorial of Eastern Bengal 

(No. 32 A.) 

Witli a view to keep these brief geographical notices under one 
heading, I advert for the moment to No, 7, GMasjyur, of which locality 
I have been able to discover no trace ; and likewise anticipate the due 
order of the examination of Aazem* Shah’s mint cities in referring to 
the sole remaining name of Jannatabdi^ an epithet which is erroneous- 
ly stated to have been given by Humayiin to the re-edified Lakhnanti,^ 
bnt which is here seen to have been in tise a century and a half be- 
fore the Moghnls made their way into Bengal. 

The single item remaining to be mentioned in regard to Aazam’s 
mints is the substitution of the word in lieu of as the prefix 
to Firiizabad (No. 35), in parallel progress towards centralization with 
the Mint phraseology adopted in the case of Satgaon. 

Sikandar Shah lin lUas Shah, 

.'■No. 17. 

Ffruzabad, a. h. 750, 751, 752, 753, 754, 758, 759, 760. 

Type No. 1. Ordinary simple obverse, with reverse circular are 
a and margin. 

Obv. Eev. 


42 ;lkL»/| 




Margin, 

J iSlil Alya t:>bf AUS-i/f O.A 


* Ayin-i-Akbari, ii p. 11 ; Stewart’s Bengal, 124. Bengal itself was called 

“ Tlie Paradise of Regions.” Ibn Batiitali, iv. p. 210, says tlie 
Persians called Bengal oo qiii signifie,” on arabe, “ iin enfer 

rempli de biens.” Marsden, Num, Orient, p. 578, gives a coin of ’Ala-iid-dm 
Husam Sliah, of a. h. 917, purporting to Have been struck at Janmtahad:’ 

t Ab “ regie also “ oppidnm, ” The plurals are said t o var j, in correspond- 

' ■' '''■■■■' . 

ence with tbe independent meanings, as and tjjoJb 
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No. 18. 

Sonargaoiij A, H. 756, 757, 759, 760, 768. 

Type No. 2. The usnal lettered obverse mtli circular area and 
margin reverse. 

Obv. Ret. 

4jyllaI«v.J| gU 1 

Margin, 

No. 19. 


Muazamdbad, a. h. 760, 761, 768, 764. Plate II. fig. 12. 

Variety A. 

Margin, 

djj AI -w ^ioAx) A>w^| 

No. 20. 

Firdzabad, A. H. 764. 

Variety B. 

No. 21. 

Sonargaon, a. h. 758, 759. 

Type No. 3. As usual. 

Obv, 

SS^ 4:^^! 

Margin, as usual. 

No, 

Krdzabdd, A.H. 765, 766, 770, 771, 772, 773, 776, 779, 780. 
Type No. 4. Coarse coins, badly formed letters. Olvene^ simple 
lettered surface, iieyme, circular area. 


Rev. 

AAaIA. 

jx^j dJJf 

i 

I ^ ..^1 
22 . 
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Oby. " K'Et. 


[No. 1, 






dllf 


yi 

O.Aws'^l 

^Li| 

4;^lia]^J| jjlvw 
Margin, <LUj«aa« j 341.? 

No. 28. 

FinizdbM, A. ir. 769. 

Silver. Size, vii. Wciglit, 166 grs. Very rare. Plate IL fig. 11^ 
Type No. 5. Similar design to type 1. 

Obv. 




■ Eev. 

&}.J\ 

Wf {iXplf 


* Margin, 

^ ^ j? 4iSw./f 

..No.24.' 

Satgaon, A.n. 780, 781, 782, 788, 784, 788. Plate II. fig. 18. 

Type No. 6. Obverse^ a q^uadrated scalloped sMeld, witli open 
bosses on the margin containing the names of the four friends,” the 
intermediate spaces being filled in partially with the king’s titles. 

Reverse^ hexagonal star-shaped lozenge, with exterior marginal 
legend.* 

^ The pattern legend of this mint-di© seems to have been taien from oral 

' ■' ''' ■ ' ^ ^ 

data, as it is engraved as a 1J| instead of thomore critical Alj| fAff 

AUj^dbiyjThe inoroasod facilities of interconrso by sea probably aided ^tliccol- 
loquial knowledge of Arabic in the estnarios of Bengal ; wliilo the learn C3d oC Delili 
had to rej.y more upon books and occasional teachers. Ibn Bafcuiah tolls us, that 
Muhammad bin Tughlak, though pretending to speak Arabic, tlid not distinguish 
himself in the act, while Ed^i Xlxas must himself have performed the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. 
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Heverse Margin,' 
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j.j| j^uii ^iuif ^uif 


' No/25// 

Slialir Nan, A. n:. 781, 782, 783, 784, 785, 786 Plate II fig, 14. 

Type No. 7. Ghverse, a simple octagon, witli fonr circlets in tlie 
margin containing tlie names of tire four friends of tlie Propliet, tlie 
rest of tlie exergue being filled in witb the king’s own titles. 

Beverse, a cliainond-sliaped area with the crossed lines prolonged 
to the edge of the piece ; the lines are slightly scalloped outwards 
to form an ornamental field, 

Obv. ' Bev. 

2|Lj« jO,aX«> 




<Xli} 


Obverse Mm'gm, 

j j 45 "^ 

Beverse Margin, 

^ jl 45!^ f LS"^ &^Jf 

The name of the mint is imperfectly expressed on e?enthe best 
speciniens, and great latitude lias been permitted in the omission or 
insertion of entire words in the reverse marginal legend. 

Variety A. differs merely in the pattern of the reverse area, which 
is ornamented with double instead of single scallops. 

■'No. 26. " . 

Fhdzdhad, A. n. 780, 781, 782, 783, 784, 785, 786, 787, 788, 789, 

700, 791, 792. 

Type No, 8. Obverse^ circular area, with a board margin divided 
9 
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l)y circlets enclosing tlie names of tlie four friends of tlie Propiiet^ 
tlie intei'mediate spaces being filled in witli tlieir titles, 

^Beverse, octagonal rose scalloped lozienge, witli narrow niargim 
Olverse^ 

Jlargiiij A . I 

ttnAis: jj.Jf j.4^^ 

Eeverse^ ■ ■ ^ 

Margin, ^ 

No, 27. 

Satgaon, A. H. 780. 

Variety A. Reverse Margin, 

QiQ, y^^ ^ 

No.'28. 

BlnazamdbM (tlie great city), A.iL ? 

Variety B. Blint, 

No. 29. 

Slialir Nau, a. il 781. 

Variety 0. Mint, j y 

No. 30. 

Ool. Guthrie has a gold piece of typo No. 8, size vii. and a half, 
weighing 158 grains. The coin is inferior in execution to the ordinary 
silver money. The letters are badly formed, and the marginal legend 
is altogether obliterated, t 

No.BL 

Fimzabad,A. h. 781, 782, 783, 784, 785, 786, 787. ’ 

Type No. 9. Ghverse^ circular area, with a broad margin, htokeii 

^ M. Beinand interpreted the word as Befensof (Journal Asiatiquo^ 1823, 

p. 272), in which he is followed by Marsdeii (ii. p, 567). Sayud Ahmad again, iu 
Mb transcript of ’Alsi-ud-dihs Inscription of 710 a. h., roj^rodiiccs tlio title as 
which, in effect, carries a nearly identical meaning 

(Asar-ul-sunadid, p. 58). 

t The only other Bengal gold coins I am at present able to refer to are a well- 
preserved piece of MldUud dm Patah Shah bin Alahmud (dated a. n, 800), now 
in LilO possession of Colonel Guthrie, weighing 161.4 grains, and a coin in the B. AL 
jiBsigned to 'Aia-ud-dfn Husain (a, h. y05-927) which weighs 159.5 grains. 
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by small stielcls containing tbe names of the fonr companions of the 
Prophet ; the intermediate spaces are filled in with titles which 
occasionally pertain to the king, but at times exclusively belong to 
the Imams.* 


Beverse^ hexagonal field ; narrow margin. 


Obv, 


Eet. 

<slj| 

Jlj 

1,^/0 


05 vers/ Margin, 

Beverse Margin, 

^ ^ ii^ j i«JiliAA(0 <X5'»*<V>h ^OsJ5i 


X.-^A^AZAM SHAH. 


The accession of Ghias-ud-dm Aazam Shah was disgraced by rebellion 
against his own father and coincident open war, in the course of which 
Sikandar fell in a general action between his own and his son’s troops. 
Native historians are more than ordinarily obscure in the narration of 
these incidents, and the dates relied upon are singularly untrust- 
worthy, when brought to the test of numismatic facts. Aazani’s initial 
revolt is admitted to have gained force chiefly in Eastern Bengal, where 
his coinage substantially proves his administrative supremacy, whether 
as nominally siihordinate or covertly resistant to paternal authority, 
dating from 772 a. h,,— an increase of power seems to be associated 
with the mint record of a hold over Satgaon in 790 a. h,, and a real 
or pretended occupancy of a portion of the territory of Paiidiia in 
791, tlioiigh the final eclipse of the royal titles of the father is delayed 

till792 A..n,t 

* In many instances is replaced by wMle^^^ follows 

the name of , 

t Stewart supposes that Sihandar met his death in 769 a. n. (p. 89) ; and an 
oven more patent error places the decease of A’azam in 775 A. h. (p. 93). 7hG 
Tabahat-i- Akbari, which devotes a special section to the histoiy of Beiigai, im 3 >Iios 
an amiable and undistiirbecl succession an this instance. 
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Glims-iicI-din Aazam Shall, 

No. 82. ■ 

Miiazamabacl, A, ii. 772, 775, 776. 

Silver. Size, Yiii|. Weight, 166 grs. Plate Il fig. 16. 

T^^pe No. 1. Obverse, square area occopying nearly the whole 
surface of the coin, as in the oM Behli pattern. 

Eeverse, scalloped lozenge, forming an eight-pointed hut contracted 
star. 


j Uk\./) d.1^ 




Diverse Margin : On the upper edge, ; on the left, ; in 
consecutive reading at the foot, eil-iXc ; and on the right, 

Beverse Margin, 

Variety A. In one instance JiU. oj.Aac’^ supplies the place of 

There is a douht about the reading of the word being humble 

the Oculus^’ of Marsden would certainly be preferable in point 

of sense, but the forms of the letters of the word scarcely justify such a 
rendering, unless we admit of an unusual degree of even Bengfdi im- 
perfection in the fashioning these dies. 

On two examples of this mintage silver, the marginal legend bears 
the words in clearly cut letters ; but I imagine this seem- 

ing anomaly to have arisen from a fortuitous use of the dies for gold 
coins, which, in device, were identical with those employed for the 
silver money. 

No. '33. 

Jannatdb^d, a. ii. 790. 

Variety A. Similar obverse with circular reverse. 

Mint, J Uxah 
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Ee¥. Obt. 


No. 84. 

Type No. 2. There is a siihordinate class of coins, following the 
devices of Type No, 1 (in size vii. and upwards), struck from less 
expanded dies, and generally of very inferior execution in the outlin- 
ing of the letters. These are also from the mint of Miiazainahad, and 
are dated in bungled and almost illegible words j.^ 

Uj j U> , — which may be designed to stand for 770 odd, 

778, 780, and 781 respectively. 

No. 85. 

Tinkabad, a. h. 791, 792, 798, 794, 795, 796, 797, 798, 799. 
Type No. 8. Size, viii. to viii|. Weight, 166 grs. Plate 11. fig. 15^ 
Obverse, scalloped diamond field ; broad margin. 

Reverse, circular area. 

Obv. 

Obverse Blargiii, 

':':BeveTse Margin, 

The Reverse marginal records vary in the prefix to the name of the 
mint from the Kashah above given, ^j-Pancl 

being occasionally used. 

■ No..m 

Satgaon, A. H. 795, 798* 


Rev. 

J 

^xl/0 oJ-Aw 




..ITariety/A. 
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No. 8T. . 

. Satgaon, A. H. 790j 795, 796. 

■ Type No. 4. Obverse^ area, a square, with a looped semicircle at 
each of the sides, forming a kind of amalgamation of the margin with 
the central deYice. , 

Bemrse^ area, a four-pointed star-shaped lozenge ; the outside spaces 
being filled in with the marginal legend. 


OjBT. 


Bey. 




Jt 






0 


Beverse hlargin, 

Aj(.fe.AAv» ^ AXa« 

No. 88. 

Type No. 5. ■. Size, y,- -' ITeight, 166 grains. 

CMm-sc, lettered surface. 

i^crcrsi?, circular area ; narrow margin. 

Oby. Eey, 

Margin? # 

The singular orthography adopted in the rendering of the term 
AhduUah, and the substitution of an initial ! alif in lieu oi’ the gram- 
matical ^ aw, affords another instance of the iguoraiico oi the local 
mint officials, and their tendency to reproduce the approximate sounds 
of words, without regard to the true powers of the letters employed. 


dJf ,*2uf , 
4lJ} 


A vacant space in the final setting up of this article invites me to 
extend it ^so far as to notice a limited series of coins wliich have hitherto 
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“been erroneously associated witli tlie mintages of Bengal propei-j— I 
allude to the money of Taj-iid-din EiruZy whose date lias/ in like 
manner, ^been misapprehended by- Marsden (p. 575), and by Mr« 
Laidlay, who follows Ms interpretation (J*. A. S. B. xv. p. 830). The 
subjoined examples will show that the supposed date of 897 a. h. should 
be 807 ; and the consecutive numbers on the different coins now cited 
establish the fact that the potentate whose name they bear reigned at 
least from 804 to 823, having a capital entitled BdjutMcl, which may ’with 
sufficient reason be identified with the Ildjiiriiroi modern nomenclature. 
The introductory piece A. seems to have been issued by Taj-iid-diMs 
predecessor, and their several mintages alike depart from the ordinary 
style of Bengal coinages in the phraseology and finished execution of 
the Arabic legends, as well as in the weights of their currencies, which 
approximate closely to the full Behli standard, in contrast to the re- 
duced southern range of 166 grains. 

A. Silver. Size, vii|. ' Weight, 165 grs. Unicpie. A. H. 797» 

Obv. Eev. 

B. Silver. Size from vi J to viii|- 
siistamed weight of several specimens. 

Obv. 

yikJl jjj 

Chverse^ lettered surface. . ■ 

Beverse^ scpiare area, wuth imperfect marginal records, usually con- 
sisting of ch with the figured dates at the foot^ rang- 


J I A J 1 

. Weight, 168 grs., the full and 
Bev. 

g.l3 
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ingoBwaras from804to 807 [Maredeii], 810, 813, 814, 818,819, 820, 

822, and 823 A. H. „ , , . o- t, t t 

These coins are chiefly from the collection of the late Sir K. Jenkms, 

hut have now passed into Colonel Guthrie’s possession. 

Amon- other rare and unpublished coins, having more or less con- 
nexion wflth the progress of events in Bengal, I may call attention to 

the subjoined piece of Shir Shah (C.), which seems to mark his fma 
triumph over Hiimaydn in 946 a. h. and his own assumption of iinpenal 
honours in Hindustan. The gold coin (D.) is of interest, as exhibiting 

the modelfromwhence Akbarderived one ofhis types of money, which 

Oriental authors would have us believe were altogeCier of his special 
origination, even as they attribute so many of blur Shahs othei ach 
mirable fiscal and revenue organizations to his Moghul successor. In 
coin E. we follow the spread of Shir Shah’s power northwards to the 
ancient capital of the Path&ns, and the piece F. illiistnites the reten- 
tion of the family sway over the other extreme of the old dominion. 

0. Silver. Size, vii. -Weight, 163 grs. A.H.946. Well executed 
Westeni cliaracters. 

Oim 

Bererse ^ 

D. Gold. Sipuare coin. Weight, 1681 grs. Uiiuiue. (R. 3. 

Brassey, Esq.). 

OZiyerse, the Kalimah. 

BeveTse, oJA. vy^hl** 

At the foot, 

E. Silver, Size, vii. Weight, 168 grs. Delili. A. H. 948. 
Obverse, Square area. Adll a! I II 

Margin, the names and titles of the four Imams. 

Reverse, Square area. MltolA ^^UaU| 

At the foot, ’fre 

Margin, .^..a « * * 

E. Silver. Size, viii. Weight, ? Satgaon, a. n. 951 (from the col- 
lection of the late G. H. Eroding, Bengal C. S.) 

Circular area, j aBi ivl^ jlA (,^j| sIjw 

AilA , ^1 _} AjlM« 

Margin, 


BENGAL MINTS 
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Notes on the Jmnma Mcisjul of Etawah. — Ey C. IIoiine^ Esq, 
[Received 6th April, 1866.] 

Proceeding sotitK from Humeganj at Etawali tlirmigli tlie cutting 
leading to the Jumna, one observes on one’s riglit band (A e. east), 
crowning an isolated mound, an old mosque. By those accustomed 
to the originally converted mosques of an early period, and as seen 
at Jaiinpur and Benares, this may be at once recognized to have been 
altered from an ancient Hindu or a Buddhist structure by the process 
BO well described by Fergusson in his Handbook of Arebitecture 
p. 81, vol. 1. — The style of the screen before the dome is the same 
as that at Jaunpur,^ whilst the round buttresses at the back, and 
the coeval ornamentation, fix the period of its conversion. 

On enquiring from some of the more intelligent, I found the age 
of the temple to be popularly reported to be coeval with that of 
Etawali city. Thus Gj =: 5 X 6 X 1 X dOO X 1 = 413 which 
being deducted from 1282 Hijra (new expiring) leaves 809, which 
deducted from 18G6 A. B. loaves 997 A. I), which may very pro- 
bably represent the real date of the Hindu erection. 

As is often the case, there may have been a former temple, but 
the material, black kunkur, does not shew age well ; whilst tiio granite- 
pillars have been altered and partially carved at different perioils. 

Mr. Hume of Etawah tells me he is about to publish a complete 
description of it with engravings; I therefore submit these notes 
merely as the means of drawing attention to the building, which, taken 
in connection with other ancient remains, is worthy of a visit. 

The main portion of the building is of black kunlcnr ; although 
there are fragments of blue granite boulders in tbe walls, and poi’tioiis 
of at least 10 granite columns of varying lengths. The average 
length of them is 5-6 with a thickness of 8 inches ; but one at the 
gate, where it is used as an architrave, exceeds 7 feet. There are also 
plain pillars of red and light coloured sandstone. 

I could not, in my short visit, ascertain whence the granite columns 
had been brought. They have, many of them, been cut in half, so tliat 
they now stand about in height ; whilst one from which the carving 

* AtallaR, Jamma Masjid and other mosques* 
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has been chiselled is used as an architrave in a rude chapel. Others 
are doubtless plaistered over in the walls. 

The screen is 47 feet in height and a little less in width. The 
general depth of the building, of which a plan to scale is appended, 
(vide Plate III.) is 20 feet interiorly, the centre portion, on which the 
Mussulman dome is built, being a few feet more. The block of granite, 
perhaps 5 feet by IJ, let into the front of the screen— and figured by 
me— is very curious. . It is undoubtedly of great anthiuity, and bears 
the usual Buddhist character of ornamentation as found in this neigh- 
bourhood. It at once attracts attention by being altogether out of place. 
Only one of the “ Kangura” or pinnacles remains in the building, 
but they doubtless extended across to the screen, the small portions 
of wall where the plaister has fallen, shew the well known scroll 
denticulated pattern. 

Over the south chapel, right across the centre, has been constructed 
an arched chamber, 20 feet by 20, and perhaps lb feet liigh. The roof 
of this has been moulded with pieces of noduLar kunkur sot in lime, 
which alone appears to keep it together. The effect is most singular ; 
facing as it does to the East, it would seem that originally there had 
beenl cloister, the four rude chapels consisting of 16 pillars each, with 
a larger chapel in the centre for the image. As, however, the whole 
was rebuilt by the Mussulmans some 430 to 450 years since, the only 
arclueologcial interest which attaches to the spot is, that it was un- 
doubtedly once a Buddhist site. 

Ill the court-yard, now enclosed by a mean brick wall, is a small 
chaitya, 9 feet square, covering a Mussulman tomb, where four plain 
pillars Lpport a flat roof with eave-stoiies of red sandstone projecting 
2 feet on each side. The stones composing this evidently came from 
A*n'a from the same quarries* which furnished the RaJ4’s Seouudra 
gardens. I have drawn one of the capitals which is of the old pattern, 

soiiicwliat altered, ^ . 

Oil the road between Etawah and Mynpoorie, several villages built 

oil high “ kheras” or mounds attracted my notice. I hope to explore 
them and send you the results, if any there he. 

# Tautpur Yillago, SaUoader Porgunnali, Agi-a Zillab. 
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Translation of an Inscription copied in the temple of NaMion Vat 

or the City of Monasteries^ near the capital of ancient Ka^nbodia, 
— By Dr, A. Bastlin. 

[Eeceived 16tli January, 1867.] 

Tiie magnificent monuments of Kambodia give testimony of a by- 
gone civilisationj whose origin remains sbroiided in mystery. Tbeir 
liistoiy will be read by the stone-sculptures which cover the walls 
and portray the nations anciently inhabiting the country , their 
costiimesj manners and customs. There iSj besides, scattered over tbe 
ruins, a not inconsiderable number of inscriptions to be found, 
wbich are written in an antiquated kind of Pali character, and, when 
deciphered, may assist to obtain the right clue. The following 
inscription is a more modern one in Kambodiaii letters, and was 
copied inside the great temple at Nakhon Vat. 

Sapphamasadu : Glory to the holy ones. In the year, wdiich 
counts 1623 in the era, the year of the dragon, the third month, on 
a Thursday, in concordance with the Gatha, which are written in 
Pali, in the metrum of Phrohma-Kit, on the Phra-Phiittha Biih (the 
statue of Buddha,) I humbly offer up fiowers to Bliagavat, who sits in 
meditation to observe the precepts (Sila), in the rcilecting posture and 
undisturbed by the attacks of man (Mara or Satan), on the handsome 
seat of the Lotus (Phuttang). I offer up to the Pharahat (the holy 
footstep) of highest excellence. I bend down and raise hands in 
supplication at the feet of the Lord. I worship in my mind the three 
jewels (Ratana-trai), laying down flowers and areca on the throne-scat 
(hanlang), which, elegantly ornamented by sculptures, is overhung in 
fourteen folds with the Baldachin of four kinds of clothes, beautiful 
all over in perfection, and the whole shining in brilliant splendour, 
as a cover of Phra-Fhotisat (the holy Bodhisatwa), who sits motionless 
in the posture of continual meditation. I present offerings to Sakhya- 
Mimi, the Lord of glory, who has preached the true law for guiding 
all beings on tbe heavenly road. I do homage under the holy 
footstep. I worship and adore, raising the hands in sux>plication before 
the Lords of religion, the five Buddhas, the three gems ; in humble 
piety I invoke them, devoutly I pray. I offer myself in holy love, 
never forgetting. I fix my mind, the whole of my mind and soul, on 
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the Phra-Chedi (the holy Chaitya or Pagoda) ChiilamaBi'^ (the 
precious diadem of hair) in Traidimgsa (Daodungsa or the lieaveii of 
setting stars), encircled hy the sliepliada (Devada), whom I reveren- 
tially hear on my head. I offer tip and how down before (the figure 
of) Phra-Patima in his golden abode, the Lord of the three praises, 
the refuge of all beings. I present offerings to the Phra-Phuttha 
Rub in the Plira-Sathub (Pagoba) of the Phra-Ghedi (Pagoda), the 
Prasat (palace) of the Vihan (monastery). I present myself in 
offerings of humble service, — I present myself wholly and entirely. 

Having done worshipping, having finished the offerings, I pray to 
become perfect in wisdom, to know all kinds of sciences without error 
and mistake, after having been born in the next existence for seven 
years. When I shall have accomplished ail knowledge of letters, 
I pray that I may become w^eli versed in the Trai-Pidok, that I may 
be able to answer every one’s questions, to solve all riddles proposed, 
that I may know the Trai-Phet (three Vedas) and the Sinlaprasta 
(the magic of the stones). May I be blessed to meet Pra Sijalni 
(Sri- Aliya or Arimathiya, the future Buddha) in the next existence. 
May I be surrounded by numberless attendants ; if 11,110 follow, it 
will be enough. May I he so shiningly beautiful, as to move all 
hearts, like those wmmen, who having taken holy orders, shall be 
reborn relucent of radiant beauty, in recompense for their pious deeds, 
and by virtue thereof. May I become great and mighty, of such 
power, that even Phra-Phrohm . (Brahma) could never put any 
obstacles in my way. And when the circle of transmigrations leads 
me to be reborn again in a new existence, I pray, that I may become 
Buddha, and attain the holy law, pervading all existence,— that I may 
become equal to the perfected ones in the world. 

Now ill regard to these people here, who are called respectively 
Ming, Behn, Sok by their surnames, they desire to become handsome 
and delicate in figure, of such a shape, as it makes women beloved. 
This prayer I put in, on behalf of the aforesaid persons of the village 
Tahungkram. And two of them, Ming and Behn, have still another 
wish in their heart, namely : to become rich in honours and dignities, 
beautiful like painted pictures. May they, on leaving the present 
existence, which is an imperfect and unsatisfaGtory one to them, may 
Built by Indra over Gautama’s hair, winch he cut off with his sword* 
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they hereafter be reborn as brothers, and may the siiiM consec|iiences 
which have separated them, be exhausted, so that they will remain 
together and nnited always, and tliat ultimate death shall take them 
away simultaneously at one and the same day with their 'wives. 
May there be no grief, no sorrow then, as now oppresses them, now 
in the present existence, when the bones of mother and child are 
buried under a Phra-Chedi, wbich is erected above them, as a merh 
torious work. May mother and child remain united in the next 
existence. 

And furthermore, there is a person here, called Im, who has restored 
a venerable Phra (idol), which had fallen in ruins, and lay there ail 
cut to pieces. It had broken its neck ; its hands and feet were lost. 
He built it up anew, he mended it, he made it handsome and pretty. 
It was covered with gold, it was surrounded by other Phra, 137 in 
number. All these figures, great and small, were clothed in a twofold 
set of garments; they had their praises written upon them. And 
after that, meritorious works were performed in the Phra-Chedi, 
which also had been rebuilt and embellished. For live ordinations 
the expenses were paid, and a Phra of gold was placed in remembrance. 
A great deal of money has been expended, the monks have been 
loaded with presents, a Vihan and a preaching-hall have been 
adorned, a prisst was helped on in his consecrations, a slave was 
liberated, and all the other works of merits cannot be counted : they 
are too numerous. How often alms have been given is beyond 
recollection; times innumerable presents were brought to the priests. 
And these priests, after having received their presents, have vouclisafed 
pardon for all faults committed, have promised indemnity from all 
misfortunes. I pray to the Lord, that happiness may be in store for 
me, and that in the coming existence I may enjoy my blissful state, 
witbout being pestered by people who are envious of it. May I go 
through the future existences, free of calamities, full of wisdom and 
knowledge. May no sickness befall me. May I happily live, joined 
to my wife and my children, and attain a high and serene age, not 
knowing mishaps. May the evil consetpicnces of former sins not 
reach me, may I never be oppressed by poverty. May I remain 
liberated from hell for ever. May my ihonglits, now small and narrow, 
expand in the next existence, that I may understand the precepts 
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(sila) well and tlioroiiglily, tliat I may never break tkem, nor commit 
trespasses. May wisdom be with me always. May I never be in want 
of relations ; nay, may I be blessed with many of tbem. Blay I possess 
plenty of servants. Blay no slanders pollute me. Blay I never do a 
stupid tiling. Blay I speak kindly and softly to every one I cliaiice 
to meet. Blay I be preserved from dealings with fools. May I never 
be born poor and indigent, but only in rich and noble families. Blay I 
well understand my business. Blay my memory be a good one. 
Bfay nothing frightful happen to me. Blay nobody hate me. Blay 
the |)iinislinients, awaiting for sinful deeds of former vices, not hurt 
me. In speaking to nobles and monks, may my words be right and 
proper. Should animals be killed unknowingly, may I be pardoned. 
Blay there be an end of grief and sorrow. May I depart life, 
surrounded by my friends, not abandoned and alone. Blay tbe sins 
I might have committed in the present existence, not call for retribu- 
tion in the next one. Blay I never be tempted to treat great men 
and learned teachers in an insolent and impudent manner. I beg 
pardon for all errors I might be guilty against the lioly priesthood, 
Phra-Plmttha, Piira-Thamr (Phamma). I beg pardon for all my 
faults. I beg pardon for any breach of the precepts. I beg pardon 
for rudeness and roughness of mind. I beg pardon, if ever I have 
fostered revenge. I beg pardon for lies I have spoken. Blay I be 
prosperous in every existence, and always meet with people of rank 
and dignity. I beg pardon for all errors, committed in words or in 
acts, Bfay I be secured against evil and inisfortimes in my next 
existences. May there be no terror, no fear and trembling. May 
never aristocratic tyrants bully me. Blay I never be threatened by 
enemies in any of the existences to come. May I not suffer 
complaints in the next existence, neither baldness nor elephantiasis. 
May no sores or ulcers disfigure my body. May I not be ugly. I beg 
pardon, if I have allowed to be tempted by bad inclinations. Blay 
evil never come upon me, neither now nor in future, Blay I always 
enjoy handsome women, Blay nothing bad cross my way. When 
this existence shall be finished, may there never be any more sorrow, 
may I roil in undisturbed bliss. Blay the sinful consecpiences of former 
deeds, may the torments threatening therefrom, be delayed and put 
off. Blay I be re-born handsome and fine. Blay I never be imprisoned, 
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never be bound nor fettered. As it is said in tlie verses of Plironiakiit 
‘^illaoldia ti di,” and in tlie Pali, raising my liandSj I pray for 
■wisdom. I, a person, to wbom tliey have given the name Xai, I 
pray, that ali evils of old and of the past may be finished, that I may 
be renewed to preach the wmrds of the Lord in the next existence, to 
lead all beings on the road to Niphan. May I enjoy blessedness 
countless numbers of years in the existences to come, and then, 
performing works of merit with virtuous mind, may I attain to Phra- 
Sian-Metray (Arimathia). May I be pervaded by benevolence all 
over, may I show a charitable disposition continually, till the beating 
of the heart shall cease. As long as blood and eyes remain, may I 
accomplish good works. May I alw^iys be of a joyful mind, resembling 
Phra-Yixa-Thon=^ (Chea-tor) and always give alms to the Pret 
(Pretas), feeding them with blood and flesh. May the Shephada 
Kowand keep account of all the alms I give. May Phrohm likewise 
see them and be attentive to keep account. May I receive plenty of 
joy and felicity, in recompense for these alms. May it please one of 
the Shephadas to throw down a heavenly sword, because I ardently 
wish to cut my flesh and skin, to give it in alms piecemeal, to feed 
the Pret, that they may be satiated and get enough of it. May 
Plira-Phakava (Bliagavat) and Plira Thamr also know about all these 
virtuous deeds. May I become like Phra Siahn. I present flowers to 
Bliagavat and worship in offering them. May I know thoroughly all 
rules and precepts, like the XJpaxa (the ordainer of novices). May 
I become guide to the beings, my contemporaries ; may I be a leader 
to them in the Lord’s religion, during my future existence. The 
present existence is an imperfect one, my frailties cause me to deviate 
from the road of truth; I pray for greater perfection in the next 
existence ; I pray for wisdom, so as to penetrate all things, so as to 
surpass all other men;/! pray for wisdom sufficient to solve all 
difficulties, for wisdom, equal to that of Meakkhasen (Nagasena or 
Nagiirjuna), who with ease and without hesitation explained the 
questions and riddles put to him by Krom-Malin (Milinda). May 
the good works of former existences help me on to be re-born in a 
lucky state.- May the Shephada come to my assistance and favour me. 
May I become benevolent, good-natured and liberal, free of avarice, 

^ Alcbymists adore Hip, as tbe possessor of tlie magic stone, consisting of 
solid mercury, wHcb is supposed to convert base metals into gold. 
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may I feel disposed to give alms, to do virtuous and meritorious 
works incessantly. And furtkermore I pray particularly to possess 
that special wisdom vouchsafed to Tamiiisheaii when still in the 
state of man, that wisdom which enabled him to solve all the 
problems invented by Nonthea-Sack in Niriipai, when, overcome by 
the prince of meritorious glory, he was made his slave and inspired 
by fear, and followed him as his servant. Thus he became the prince 
Apangtirat ; and then a prince called on the Lord Yiroxar, who at com- 
mand received the name of Manang-Taek, because he used coarse and 
repulsive words, and did not know to speak properly by reason of Ins 
having been a garrulous and talkative fellow in one of his former 
existences. May I obtain a virtuous mind like Phra-Demiah (Temi),^ 
who patiently bore all the trials his father put him to. i pray to 
obtain wisdom equal to that of Phra-Kala when born as Mahosot, 
whose wisdom, surpassing the wisdom of everybody else, being 
equalled by none, overcame Phra-Chiilani. May I give alms, rich 
alms and freely, in the same spirit as Pbra-Muncl, as Phra Vetsaiidoii 
and his lady (Nang) Mats! who faithfully followed him, equal to 
Nang Nontha, being born of the same mothers, children of the same 
parents in the course of different existences, And with great beauty 
were they gifted, and boundless knowledge was their share,, till they 
entered heaven, in which I also pray to be received. Separated from 
my beloved ones in this sad existence, I hopefully wish to remain 
imited to them, when reborn in my next existence, whether as animal 
or as man. May I always be surrounded by truthful friends. May 
I always possess my children and relations. May I always see before 
me those good women, Nang Pus and Nang Behn, and then these 
men here, Sues and Pho and Im and Png. I wish in my prayers to 
be endowed with mighty power and authority, to be learned in magic 
arts, well versed in them like unto Phra Isor, who called back to 

* The BEdclMsts distingnish the lesser existences, 550 in number, from the 
greater ones, of which they count 50. The former contain the framework of 
those fables, which in various compilations have travelled far and wide through 
western nations. Of the greater existences, in which the Bodhisatwa has taken, 
human form, the ten of tlm Thosso-Xat are especially venerated and the most 
holy one is the last Tataka, that of Phra Vetsandon, as immediately preceding 
tlie incarnation of the Buddha, These ten existences begin with the history 
of Temi, a pious child, who, when still in the cradle, imposed on himself 
ascetic penances. 

11 
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life Nang PMravadi, revmiig her (by the ceremony of Xiib).* May 
my fame spread abotit in eminent renown like that of Plira Noray 
(Narayana or Yishnii), who, coining down from heaven (ravan), was 
born in the state of man as Phra-Ram (Rama) and subjected the 
Sack (Rakshasa) of Langka, walking through the air like Phra Tsnn 
in Kailasa. And then I wish to become a king and to get crowned, 
and to have nine handsome ladies as queens on my side, and to reign 
one hundred thousand years. And furthermore I pray for great 
strength and for beauty like that possessed by Phra Chan (Chandra or 
the moon) in times of old. May I possess prowess and a valiant heart, 
like Phra-Ram, the celestial one. I pray for wisdom to understand 
the Siiilaprasat, to know the whole of the military arts and wnarlike 
exercises like the exalted Phra-Ram, to he expert like him in 
archery. When this existence will he finished, may I he re-born the 
son of a king. May I ascend to heaven like Phra Ketsamalea,t May 
I he favoured by Phra-Ta (Tadra). May he give orders to Fhra- 
Pliutsakam (Visvakarma) to build for me also a royal residence of 
unparalleled splendour on the edges of the forest. May my voice be a 
melodious one like that of the bird Karavek. May my “wisdom 
expand. May I know all things and everything. May I become rich 
ill silver and gold, in gems and precious stones. May I have abundance 
in clothes, in carpets, in pillows and dresses. May my retinue ho 
formed by handsome ladies, graceful in figure and soft and delicate of 
colour, with legs of the shape of the Talaket flower. May I understand 
the whole sense of the Trai Pidock.J May I, always revelling in favour- 
able breezes, in the twinkling of the eye, hit the right to be safe. 
May I never lose my knowledge, should even my body shuddering 
tremble in fear. May my friends he one hundred one thousand in 

^ Tbe magic art of Xub, whicTi revives by sprinkling with enchanted 
watei% is taught in the high academy of Takkasila (Taxasila) j and it is an 
always recurring trait in the Indo-chinese romances, that young princes or the 
sons of wealthy Sethi travel to that famous city, to pass there some years as 
students. Anothei-, but more dangerous method, in which fire takes the place 
of water, is known to the Easi or Bisohi, the hermits of the forest. The last 
kingof Nokhon Tom, whom they offered to cine of leprosy, lost his life duz’ing 
the process. 

t Phra-Ketsamalea (the head crowned with garlands) is the reputed founder 
of the splendid temple of Nakhon Vat, Tlie legend makes him to be a son of 
Indra, and relates that his heavenly father sent Visacarma, tiie arcliiteeb of the 
gods, to build on eail/h a palace after the model of that in which the angels 
pass their joyful lives. 

J Tile Buddhistic Scriptures are contained in the three parts of the Pitaka, 
the Abhidhamma, the Vina3?a and the Sutra, 
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mimber. May I rernaiii imdistiirbed in tinceasing bliss. yontlis, 

male and femalej of handsome appearancej attend on me, 100,000 in 
liiiiiiber, singing melodiously in sweet yoices. May I possess wealth 
in elephants, homes, buffaloes and oxen of the best kind, elegant 
carriages and swift boats, to use them in going abroad. I would 
be pleased if each of my followers carried a glittering sword, and, 
when they close up in procession, they should solemnly walk like 
Putpala. Thus it is becoming. May 1 be favoured ■with magnificent 
palaces, nine of them, all covered with gold. Let them have high 
towering spires^ rising above, glittering with jewels ; let them be 
surrounded by colonnades, winding in three circles ; let tlieiii be 
engraved everywhere with sculptures. On each gate have jriaced the 
Dragon king (Phaya Nokh), — place him on each step of the stairs to 
guard them. There must be adjoined three dwelling-houses, hand- 
somely and finely got up. The roof must ascend in three terraces, 
above each other, and all embellished with splendid ornaments. The 
round houses also may shine in splendid ornaments. A stable for 
elephants has to be built, nice and clean. Let there he halls on both 
sides of the lake, one at the right, the other one at the left, and have 
them decorated with garlands of the Ghampa-fiowers, exhaling a 
sweet perfume, like the scented powder of Kracheh, That is all, 

Literaey InTELIiIGENCB. 

Professor J. G. Btihler of the Elphinstone College, Bombay, and R. 
West, Esq, C. S. Acting Judge of Canara, have just brought out the 
First Book of a Digest of Hindu Law,” from the replies of the 
in the several courts of the Bombay Presidency. The volume before 
us contains a large mass of reBpoma pmclentum in a variety of practical 
cases regtirdiiig the Hindu Law of inheritance as current in Bombay, 
It has been published under the auspices of the Bombay Goverument,and- 
will prove a useful book of reference to lawyers. Jn the Introduction 
the editors have given an interesting account of the ancient Smritis. 

The Government of Bombay has sanctioned the publication of an 
edition of the Apastamba Dharma Sfitra with the Tika of Ilara 
Datta. The work will be carried through the press under the 
editorship of Dr. G. Biihler, 

^ The description of the ^rislied for palace is taken from the example of that 
one in which the inscription was hung np, viz. the temple of Nakhon Tat* 



§4 Literanj Intelligences 

A new translation of the Sakniitala of Kalidasa, by Professor Poiicatis 
of tbeErencli Academy, bas just been pnMislied iii Paris The work 
lias been got up in imitation of Professor Williams’s excellent edition 
of the same work, and is intended to popularise among Freiioli readers 
that master-piece of the Indian Drama. 

The publication of the Taittiriya Sanhita of the Black Yajur 
Teda has once again been brought to a stop. Dr. Koer, who first 
undertook this work, left India on account of ill-health after publish- 
ing only five fasciculi. On his return to this country, press of 
official duties prevented his resuming the task, and it was therefore 
made over to Mr. E. B. Cowell. That gentleman succeeded in 
the course of three years to publish fourteen hundred pages, when 
ill health obliged him to retire from India. Pandita Eainanarayana 
¥idytotna, who succeeded him and brought out the first fasci- 
culus of the Brd volume, died in May last, after a protracted 
illness of six montbs. He was a Sanskrit scbolar of a high 
order, and was earnestly devoted to the ancient literature of Ins 
country. He published several Bengali books, and edited, for the 
Bibliotheca Indica, the Yedhita Biitras with the Commentary of 
Sankara, and the Srauta Stfira of A'swahiyana. 

We have to record the death of another Sanskrit scholar of great 
eminence *, PanditaPremachandra Tarkavagica died at Benares on the 
14th of April last. He -was Professor of Eh etorio in the Sanskrit College 
of Calcutta for over thirty years, and was esteemed as the most pro- 
found scholar of his time. He was the only Bengali Panidita who had 
made the Prakrita language a subject of critical study. Among his 
works may be noticed the commentary on, the great epic of Kaviraja, 
the Mdgliava fandaviya, every verse of which had to be explained so as 
to form once a history of the race of Eaghu and once that of the Pam 
. davas. His commentaries on the first half of the Naishada Cliarita^ and 
those on the Bahm^aU^tliQ UUamrdma Charita, the Anarghafdgluwa^ 
Gh6t%^^ the Mnhunda-miiktdvaliy the Saggtasati-sdra^ 

and the 8th chapter of the Kumar asmnhhava are well knowm. For 
the Bibliotheca Indica he edited the Kdvyddarga oi Paiulin with 
an original commentary. He has left unpublished a Sanskrit Dictionary, 
and four Cantos of a poetical life of Salivahana, from whom dates the 
y aka era of India. 
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Notes on SirdjmklaidaJi mid the tonm of 3£urshiddhM, taJcen' from 
a Persian Ilannscrift of the Tdrikh i Man^wri. — Bi/ il. ElochmanNj 
Esq_., 31. A. 

[Eeceived 21sfc December, 1866.] 

About two montbs ago, a copy of tlie above work was forwarded to 
Bie for examination by tlie Philological Committee of onr Society. 
The book had only lately been handed over to the Eev. James Long 
by the NawAb Nazir Sayyidi Bar^h ’Ali Khan BahAclnr of Miirshidabad, 
for transmission to the Asiatic Society in London. The author is 
a SM’ah of the name of Sayyid ’Ali, a friend of the Nawab Ndzir, and 
evidently a man of erudition. He seems also to have received some 
support and encouragement from Major Q. Hall Macgrigor, C. B., 
political agent at Murshidabad in 1842, 

The book is dedicated to the Nawab Sayyid Mansur ’AH Ehan 
Bahadur Nu^rat Jang with the following remark : 

^ jyc c 4 *P f 

Lsy***'i h OsMjf SiAp 

m jCf ^ 

ii-Ui 

»■ ' ' ■''''* ' «♦ ' . "m ■ ■ # * ■ ' ^ O . ■ . 
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Althongli this contemptible gift resembles the present of the ant 
that brought the leg of a locust to Sxilaiman (blessings be upon him !)j, 
or the drop of water which a cloud carried towards the ocean of 
’Oman — yet insignificant people in theii lieart s anguish have hopedj, 
and hope still, that it will find a place of acceptance with those who 
shed their lustre over sceptre and crown. 

It’s bat a locust’s leg wliicli I can bringj 
0 act like Snlaiman, most noble king ! 

My only object and my highest aim 
Is that this gift may yom* acceptance claim. 

I have given to this book the title ol Tdrihli i MaiigmiN 
The book itself is a compilation made from Farislitah, the Siyar i 
Mutaakhann, the Eiyasz ussalatin, &c., but it contains also some 
original matter obtained from the inhabitants of Blurshidabad. I have 
extracted the greater part, at least the more important items, of that 
which is new, and have added some extracts regarding the celebration 
of the Muharram in Murshidabad and a short description of tlie raft 
of Khiszr. 

As the author has used Tansittart’s memoirs for the events after 
the death of Sirajuddaulah, it would be useless to give extracts. Nor 
are the other chapters of the book of much interest, Tlie author 
commences with Noah and the kings of the descendants of Ham, 
from whom the Hindoos originated, and then gives a short account 
of the kings of Delhi. A short geographical sketch of Bengal, 
Bahar and Orissa follows, as also a chronicle of Murshidabad. After 
mentioning the Hindoo princes who reigned in Bengal, lie gives 
a brief history of the G-overnors and Nawabs of Bengal up to 
Sirajuddaulah. The last chapters contain a list of the Nawab Nazims 
from Mir Muhammad Ja’far to the present time,' and of their chihb-en 
and servants j a description of their palace and the houses wdiicli 
they built, and of those which are now in ruins from want of 
repairs; and also some notes regarding their genealogy which is 
traced to Husain — subjects of interest for the Nawabs only. 

Those who feel a particular interest in the fol lo wdug extracts, 
may compare them with Orme’s History of the Military Transac- . 
tions of the British, Yol. II, p. 139, Mill’s British India (3rd edit.) 
Yol in, p. 160y and Thornton’s British India, VoL I, p. 21^^ 
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In tlie begmiiiiig .of 1757j Colonel Clive wrote a letter to Siraj- 
nddaiilali complaining of tlie E’awab’s duplicity in still favouring 
tlie Frenclij intimating at tlie same time his design of attacking 
Cliandernagoi’e. On the lOtli March, Sirajuddaulali sent an answer, 
stating that he was sorry to hear complaints. Without alluding 
to Clive’s intention of attacking Chandernagore, he advised him 
to do whatever he thought best. The author says: 

b jj jj'i^ y 

&Sji.st,jo Jf ^ ^ 

O'/o ^aaA 5 b a0*sj <>.<<7 

aI,<S>!Os^ j dy^. y eJOjj-**- <3,/^ 

j Sjj j-i ^ 

. •• ft' '* 

Je^x^ OfcSr? ^ yj s— 

ill ^ Scy>^^ Jt chs:^ ^ U 

CijJi ij 

i^ix^jCxl^jd a^Jy^ CJ^^J U)t ^ f ^ 

^1j.St yxjf^J^XAM,*^ ^^7 (y^J okAA/o ^e dy^ J50>,ujJ 

uj^-wsl tl^'? j>!^ 

/ »t , VJJ 

j|> ^Gj 

^ *4^ tJ4r^ i J6 J 

iCi ^ ij XS'^J^ J * ifi S,x^l^ i^iAjj L^y’y ^ifss^ 

■ ■ '« „ • ft' * ^ ' :■ ' 

h iij-d uh^J y cJU^L ^ ^4 

isjyi Jj f LSk'^^ ^'dy^ ji>y^ 4 45■^'^‘^ 

^y^^ aUj ifi^y^ J^j Ciyy yXj ^O.J 

* ■ ' • ' ■ « ' . . ' ■ , ■''*’■ ‘ ■ ' . . *'* ' ’'^'' '■'''’' 

^ lA)^ 4I:LU y'^X iXXdySt^ yj 
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Jjj J * 4^“*^ ^ ^j.C5h. J 

# oA.Ims 0 dilitj olj-:^jf 

• • , * "** * 

<U^ljf i-^is jf «^ib AJ 

4^««2». ‘XS’ Cf!j':!j^*^l 

# C-A^f ^ il^''*"****^ J? 

^ •* , #» 

Col. Clive, taking tliis as a permission to attack tke Erenck, 
moved kis land-army to Cliandernagore, while Admiral Watson 
sailed with kis skips to tke same place. Col. Clive skewed great energy. 
But as tke Erenck G-overnor saw tkat tke complete siikjngation of 
tke place would depend upon tke operations of tke navy, ke caused 
a number of skips to be sunk in tke river, witk tke view of impeding 
tke progress of tke Admiral, leaving a small passage only unobstructed. 
Witk tke exception of a few Erenck officers, no one knew tkat 
suck a passage existed. But as tke star of tke Englisli was in 
tke ascendant, and tke unavailing fortunes of tke Erenck were 
beginning to set, tke complicated knot unravelled itself in tke kands 
of tke Englisk? But if Eortiine kad not favoured tke Englisk, not 
even exertions suck as kad never been witnessed as yet in India, 
would kave enabled Col. Clive to take possession of Ckander- 
nagore. A Erenck officer, of tke name of Terraneau, wlio knew the 
secret of tke passage left in tke river, was for some reasons dissatisfied 
witk M, Eenault, tke then Governor of Ckandernagore. Eorgetting 
tke obligations under wkick ke lay to Ms own nation, ke went to 
Col. Clive and informed Mm of tke existence of the passage. 
Col. Clive and Admiral Watson were tkns^ enabled to bring tke 
skips safely before Ckandernagore, and took it after a bombardment 
of nine days. 

^ This would materially alter tke eulogium of the following passage takon. 
from Sir John Malcolm^s Life of Olive, Vol. 1, p. 192, “ Few naval engagements 
kave excited more admiration, and even at tke present time, wkeji the river is 
so mnch better known, the success with which the largest vessels of him floot 
were navigated to Chandernagore, and laid alongside the batteries of that 
settlement, is a subject of wonder 
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Tlie Freiicli factory in Qlsimbazar was,- immediately after, taben 
and pliiiiclered. 

Mr. Terraiieaii, who in conseqnenee of this tre«aeher/ became 
infamous and ‘ biackfaced/ received from the English a large sum 
as a reward for his ingratitude. He sent a part of the money home 
to his old and infirm father, who however returned it, when he heard 
the disgraceful behaviour of his son. Mr. Terraneau felt much 
mortified at this. Shame ^ seized the hem of his garment,’ he shut 
himself up ; after a few days his body was found hanging, at the gate 
of his house, suspended by means of a towel. It was plain that he 
had committed suicide. 

“ The French being driven away from Cbanclernagore, took refuge 
in Murshid^ibM. Monsieur Las,* their leader, became an attendant 
at the Court of the Nawab, for wdioin he fitted out a detachment 
known by the name of Telinga. To this the English objected, 
declaring that according to his agreement, the Nawab was to consider 
their enemies as his.” 

A long correspondence ensued, as the Nawab maintained, that 
there was no breach of faith in employing a few fugitives as attendants. 
At last some of the enemies of M. Las gained the clay, and the 
Nawab advised him to go to ’AzimabM and hold himself ready 
there, should he want him. M. Las objected to this, trying to 
convince the Nawab, that after bis departure certain false courtiers 
would call in tbe English ; but in vain. The Nawab again promised 
to call bim in case of need, hoping that he would be ready to come 
at Ms call. M. Las considering a future meeting impossible, went 
at last of bis own free will to ’Azimabid. Col. Clive was thus 
siiccessM in this affair also.” 

It was at this time, says the author, that Col. Clive urged 
the Nawab, to permit tlie English to build a Fort and to establish 
a mint, projects which they had desired to carry out for the last 
sixty years. Without recording a formal permission, he states, that 
the present Fort William was commenced by Clive in the course 
of the same year (1757), and that 20 millions of rupees were 
expended in its construction. The authc>r says— 

^ In all histories of India known to me, his name is misspelt Mr. 

Law. Lhe transliteration of Monsieur, Moosheer, is characteristio. 
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*^jy f;j,3 LIASES' 

d? c^^AJ ^U/0 tWiiii j 

# 0>.w! Is^tJ 4_^lA^<>..lil» ^Uj j.A( 


Clive built Fort William in sucli a manner that, according to the 
opinion of the English, it would be impossible to take it, even if 
tlie whole of Hindustan united should fight against it.” Eegarding 
the mint, he says — 


t^iydSi^i^ J| f 4) IA»%A1^^ QiAAi i cJ^' J 

tie (2)^ ^ A,!.*,^ tisA'i^ <XivA« J ^ ^ jjjisr v jj 
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1(1 4Ak/c jf <y 


The first English coin was struck on the 19th August, 1757, 
Although the coins were struck in the name of the Emperor of Hindii- 
stan, a new method of preparing them, by means of a mould, reminded 
people of the English. It may be that the coins wore at first struck 
without a mould, according to the custom of the land,* but a change took 
place in the course of time. Now tliey have struck coins with the 
likeness of tlieir own King, William IV. But coins continued long 
to be issued at their mint in the name of Shah ’Alain, the Indian 
Emperor ^ without hand and foot.’ ” 

The events before and after the battle of Plassey are described 
as follows : 

A few letters written by Sirajnddaulah to M. Bussy, in the Dekhan, 
had been intercepted by the English, and Sirajnddaulah wms openly 
accused of breach of faith, The wrath of the Nawiib at the 

crooked dealings and slow but steady advance of these foreigners 
increased daily.” Mr. Watts, the Englisli resident at Mursliidaluhl, 
was threatened. The Nawab went so far, as to tear up before him 

^ V. iin i Akbarj, the 8th Ann 
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a letteij wMcii Ool. Clive Iiacl written- to liim. Soon after, liowever, 
from fear of Ms false courtiers and want of* confidence in his own 
army, lie tried to pacify Mr. Watts by a kliil’at, and wrote an excuse 
to Clive. But the Colonel had already determined to commence hosti- 
lities, and readily joined a conspiracy headed by Mir Muhammad 
Ja’far to dethrone Sirajnddaulah. According to the author, the 
conspiracy was planned by Mir Muhammad Ja’fai', Arniii Chaud 
Eaura* and Khwajah Vazier, hut according to the Siyar ul Bliitaa- 
hharin by Mir Muhammad Ja’far, Eajali Bulabh Earn and Jagat 
Seth, who had each their representatives in Caicutta, Amin Chand 
being merely Ja’far ’s vakeel. Khethi Begum, a daughter of Maliabat 
Jang likewise assisted Mir Muhammad Ja’far. Clive treated with 
the conspirators through Mr. Watts. 

The author then gives a description of Clive’s double-dealings with 
Amin Chand, as given in all histories of Bengal, 

Early in June 1757 Clive left Calcutta, reached on the ITtli the 
small town of Katwa, south of Plassey, and took possession of the 
fort of that place. But neither did Mir Muhammad Ja’far join him, 
as he expected, nor did Clive receive even a line from the conspirators. 
Bouhtful what to do, he wrote to the Council at Calcutta, who 
advised him to return. But Clive preferred to march on. On the 
21st June, 4 o’clock m. he left Katwa, crossed the Hooghly and 
pitched his tents, on the morning of the 2«Srd, in the fields of Plassey, 
The Nawab’s army was now in sight. Blir Muhammad Ja’far still 
remained silent, A cannonade commenced. The English attacked 
the tents of Sirajuddaulah, hut were vigorously opposed by Mir 
Madaiijt one of the Navv4h’s faithful amirs. About 12 o’clock Mir 
Madan was struck by a cannon hall and carried to Sirajuddaulah ’s 
tent, where he died. The fighting was however continued, JarncliJ 
Mohiin L^i having taken Mir Madan’s place. But nothing decisive 
was done. Afraid of a conspiracy, Sirajuddaulah sent for Ja’far, wdio 
had not taken any part in the fight. After the most earnest solici- 
tations on the part of the Nawab, Ja’far promised to fight the next 

Generally called Omicbmid, 

t Called Moodeem Khan in Thornton, Vol. I. p, 2i0 and Moodeon Khan at 
p. 24-2. 

f Jarneli (i e, general) was a name given to him* 


: 
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thj, on condition tliat Blolnm Lai slionld be at once ordered to with- 
draw from tlie %lit. Sirajiiddaulali agreed, and Molnin Lai returned 
to bis tents. But no sooner did tlie troops see that tbeir general bad 
left tbe field, than they became hopeless and began to flee. Before 
evening tbe army of tbe Nawab bad dispersed. This is the battle, 
in which India was lost for tbe Islam.” Before tbe battle commenced, 
Amin Cband appears to have informed Clive, that there would be 
a show of resistance merely. Hence, when Clive saw tbe determined 
fighting under Mir Madan and Mohun Lil, was annoyed and 
accused Amin Chand of treachery, but bad to accept tbe excuse, that 
neither Mir 3Iadan nor Mohun lAl belonged to tbe conspiracy, 

Sirajiiddanlab seeing bis army dispersed, mounted a swift camel 
and after travelling tbe whole night, accompanied by 2000 liorsemen, 
reached Miirsbidabad at 8 o’clock A. M. tbe next morning (24tb 
June, 1757). He called bis chief officers, but all refused to come, 
oven his fatber-indaw. The state of things being altered, be did not 
think it advisable to remain in Miirsbidabad. Having placed a few 
faithful servants on carriages, be collected as much gold and as many 
jewels as be could, and left Miirsbidabdd at 3 o’clock A. M. At 
Bliagwangola be took boats and sailed up the river towards E^jmabal, 
%vbere be was to meet M. Las. The meeting was, however, not to 
take place, for M. Las bad been delayed tlirougb a want of punc- 
tuality on tbe part of bis native servants, “ a misfortune fre(][iiently 
experienced in Hiudustdn.” 

L) jf # CUjlpf 

j\ aJAU fj j iJ^j j 

AiJj ^ ^ ^Allai 

•Aub jd 

b ]jy iJtNAAiy aJj<xI,( 
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Wlien Sirajuddaiilali had reached Eajmahal, he left the ship, as 
his wife and children were starving. With the view of procuring food, 
he entered the hut of a fa<][eer and asked him for assistance. It 
happened that Sirajuddaulah had inflicted some time ago a punish- 
ment upon this very dervish on account of some crime, and had 
hesides disgraced him by having given the order to shave off his 
beard and miistachios. The dervish hated him still, and having 
recognized the Nawab by his manners, feigned compassion and tried 
to soothe Mm. After making pireparations to cook some khichaii 

(Q Tliis should bo The writer wished, however, to have a rhyme 

for ^bsT”^. The ineaniug of o^U.«9 in Hhid,, is adulation, humiliation,— The 
plxraso hi the next sentence is not Persian either. 

^ in 
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for liinij tlie dervisii ran to tlie ■ Goyernor of Bajmalial and gave 
information. In tlae mean time Mir Miiliammad Q£sim KMn, a 
relation of 3fir Miiliammad Ja’far, liacl arrived in searcli of Sirajnd- 
clanlali, and having obtained the desired information, seized with the 
aid of bis men the boats of the fugitive and captured Sir ajnddanlab 
with bis companions. All tbe jewels and tbe niGnej fell into bis 
bands. Thus was Sirdjiiddaulali in tbe power of men, to v/bom, 
a week ago, be might have refused admission. He conjured them to 
take all be bad, but to spare bis life and let bini escape. But in vain. 
On bis arrival as a prisoner in Mursbiddbad, Miran, known as Sadiq 
AM Khan, , tbe son of Mir Muhammad Ja’far, gave orders, that be 
sbould be brought before Mm, and confined Mm in a dark and narrow 
room of the palace. Miran desired bis companions to kill Mm, but no 
one came forward to do tbe black deed. At last a man was found of tbe 
name of Mubammadi Beg, who bad been under obligations to Mababat 
Jang, tbe Nawab’s grandfather, and bad married a woman, whom 
either the grandmother or the mother of Sirajuddaulab had brought 
up. In consequence of this -marriage be held an honorable position. 
When this man came to Sirdjuddaulah’s room, tbe wretched prisoner 
made all sorts of excuses, and reminded him of the obligations under 
which he lay. But the cruel wretch, the second Yazid, would not 
listen, struck Mm with the sword and killed Mm.” 

By Milan's order the body was thrown on an elephant and carried 
about openly throughout the whole town, hut was afterwards buried 
in tbe grave of Mabdbat Jang in Kbusbbagb, west of the palace of 
Mursbiddbdd, near tbe river. Some time afterwards Mabd! AM Khan,, 
Sirajuddaulab's youuger brother, was captured and tortured to death* 
He lies buried by tbe side of Ms brother. 

Sirajuddaulab bad reigned for one year and four months, and was 
killed in tbe end of tbe month of Sbawwal 1170 A, H,” 

Eegarding tbe installation of Mir Ja’far tbe author says— 

b J {^} Jf ^ 

j.x/0 j 

jbja j j\y tj 
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After tlie victory GoL Clive met with Mir Muhammad 
Ja’far. They congratulated each other and went together to Mur- 
sliidabad. On their arrival at the palace, the nobles of the city and 
the Government officials were called to a darbar. Col. Olive took 
Mir Ja’far’s hand and led him to the Masnad. At the same time 
salutes were fired to indicate the transfer of. the subahs of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa, to Mir JaTar. After the darbar, the new Nawab, 
Col. Clive with a few Englishmen, the Diwan Barn Chand, and 
Nab Kishn, the Colonel’s inunshi, inspected the treasury, where 
a sum of more than 20 iiiillions of rupees, in silver and gold, was 
found. 

It is also well known that besides this treasury there existed 
another in the Harem, which fact Mir Muhammad Ja’far concealed 
from GoL Clive, at the instigation of the diwan- and Olive’s munshf. 
The value of the gold and silver articles and of the jewels found 
there was not less than 80 millions of rupees. The whole ^vas divided 
among Mir Ja’far, Ram Chand, Amir Beg and Nab Kishm This 
transaction is indeed very jirobahle, as Rto Chand left a fortune of 
12| millions of rupees at his death, ten- years later.; whilst Nab 
Kishn could afford to pay 900,000 rupees on the occasion of the death 
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of his mother. Yet both men were in receipt of only 60 rupees per 
month at the time of the division.” 

Then follows an account of the money paid to the Company and 
the troops, as also of the “ consideration” paid to the civil axithorities 
and to Col. Clive. The author gives also the agreement made 
. between the English and Mir Muhammad Ja’far, which he confesses 
to have tahen from the memoirs of Nawab Shams uddaulah, Anglioe 
Mr. Vansittart. The agreement* is the same as given in “ The 
■ Treatises, Engagements, Sunnuds. Calcutta 1862, Yol. I, p. 11.” * 

Notes on MursMddbdd, So. 

The description given of the town of Murshidabad contains nothing 
new or interesting. The short history which the author gives° 
may be found in the Aiiish i Malifil (ed. Lees, p, 114) and iu 
Thornton’s Gazetteer of India, But the follo wing extracts are perhaps 
of interest, 
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Among tlie old tnildings was tlie ImamMrali built by Sirajud- 
daulali, tlie grandson of ’Ail Vardi Khan, It had been built with 
care and reverence^ Muhammadan workmen alone haTing been employed 
in the work, and Ilindoos excluded. The Nawab laid the first brick 
wfth his own hand and put lime over it, after which the workmen 
commenced. In the midst of the Imambarah, a piece of ground, 
called Iladinali, was dug, to the depth of a man, which was filled 
with holy earth e. earth from Karbala. The author of the Eiyasjz 

* An adjective of Thus of ^ 4 ^ ^, 0 ^ Ae* the adjectives are written 

Vullers (Pers. Diet. I. p, 605) spells without a kamzah, 

as lie does not understand the words of the Bahar i ^Ajam. 

t Tlio word is Oj .40 and the ^ is the Johnson gives a word 

namiidi which Ynllers adopts, p. 1352 of his Dictionary. There is, 
however, no such word. A similar mistake is the word given by 

Vullers, p. 1183. He says the 4 ^ is BUfc, but it is the as in 

and 

J The dictionaries give only 
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tissalatin and others have written encomiums on the heaiity of 
this hmlding. On all four sides were rooms. On the east were 
vestibules lying within other vestibules facing towards the westj 
with a pulpit, and a place set aside for an assembly room [wherein 
the elegies on Husain are read]. There were similar vestibules facing 
towards the east in the western part of the building, in which were 
nearly a hundred flags and the sacred coffins made of silver, gold, glass 
and wood. During the Muharram the Qordn was here chaunted 
day and night, and at fixed times during the other months. North 
and south of the building were vestibules of the same land containing 
out-offices for the illuminations (fee,, where hundreds of workmen kept 
themselves in readiness [during the Muharram] to illuminate the 
place. The verandahs of the second story contained screens of mica, 
behind ’which the lamps hung. On the screens themselves were 
pictures of men and animals and flowers which looked wonderful 
when illuminated. All kinds of chandeliers, in large numbers, were 
in the vestibules, as also diw^vrgfrs, lalahs and mardangfs.* The 
whole building was illuminated. In the northern and southern 
vestibules were two representations of the Burfiq [the horse on which 
the prophet ascended to heaven], each with a human face and a 
peacock’s tail. The length of the tails reached to the roof of the 
house. Well polished shields and china or silver plates were fitted 
into dhe feathers of the tail, to represent the round spots in the 
feathers of a peacock. Polished swords, Karaulis [a kind of short 
swords] and daggers were placed round these shields wonderfully 
arranged, and hundreds of wax candles gave the whole a striking 
appearance.’ 

This old Imamb^rah was burnt to the ground in 1253 A. H. during 
a grand display of fireworks, in the twinkling of an eye,” A new 
one was built up, accor^ding to the plan of the former and at a cost 
of six lakhs of rupees, by the Nawab Man(;iir ’Ali. Its date (1264 
A. H.) was expressed by the letters of the words (the grove 

of Karbald). Whilst the edifice was building, the workmen received 

^ Our Hindustani Dictionaries do not give these words. Diwargir or 
Diwalgir is a lamp resembling our carriage lamps, throe sides being made of 
glass, one of metal, Liilah (pr. tulip) is a lamp with one or more round shades, 
Mard^gi is the Hindustani word for pur Argand-lamps*- 
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tlieirfood in addition to tlieir wages, and also, when tlie kiildiiig was 
finished, a present of a double shawl and a handkerchief. At that 
time y on could see shawls in every lane of Mnrshidabad.” 

Regarding the Miiharram festivities the author says : — 

^ n • . » ^ 

sX^\j\ 

Ij^f 3 Sss^j^ J &.^^yO <>,ij ^iLx 

(Jm! Jf CU*«f ^^ 3 ^ tM)fd.AX> 

«iviix^ ^ cu^l Oi^lkiurtf (^:x(.s<3 j # ls"^ 

I^A» «i.^ak.L^ -J * J>0 

tJb *• ✓ 

2ji^ 3 jU 5 V'*^ OkA«| (Jtai.. &.Xss^ J.J&) ^ <Xj«b j 

r 

aJoU jd J # jK* {^j{ 

j(> AS* Oa«*| 

# «>J| C>L?^ J 


As in Miirshiddbdd the Shi^ahs are, by the blessing of G^od, the 
reigning sect, the mourning for Husain and the making of ta’ziahs 
form a most important part of the divine worship. No house is 
destitute of this spiritual blessing. If a man is poor, he will put 
a few lamps in a separate part of his hut, called the place of vows, 
and put up some flags. At a fixed time the women and children 
of the house chaunt a few couplets of elegies and mourning hymns, 
say a prayer and then perfem the SJwwan li, c, they weep for 
Husain and beat their heads and breasts]. 

If a man is of the middle class, he joins with two or three of his 
neighbours. They perform the takiah in common. If a man is well 
to do, the mourning ceremonies are performed on a grander scale, and 
a few ‘^reciters’' are appointed. Very rich people go still further 
and distribute sweetmeats, slierbat, coffee berries and roasted coriander- 
seeds* So ill every quarter of the town. Night and day peojile are 
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engaged in tliese works of cliaiity. At tlie tliresliolds’^ of tlie 
Nazim and liis relations, there is something more. They liave among 
their attendants reciters of elegies, descrihers of the grave of Husain^ 

couplet singers, Khnthah readers and historians.” 

The iinUmharah presents a grand spectacle during the Muharrann 
Food is daily distributed to the believers. In the evening there are 
fii‘e works and illuminations. On one day the Nawab also conies. After 
alighting from his palki at the southern gate, he is conducted inside, 
and takes his seat on a black carpet, over which a white embroidered 
coverlet is spread ; for a black carpet is used on this particular 
occasion instead of a bolster. Elegies are again recited, after which 
sherbat and spices are handed round. Thousands of people are 
admitted, but only such as come with either a turban or a pagri.* 

^ s 

jS6c:.^ j ^l/o| 

jCi \j ^ 

JC> Zd/ J b ^ 

IoJlJ 4 ^^ Ji # 

^ ^ LS'^^. j Mb 

^ w«> ** „ . 

^ i-JjlUjj « C>bj^ J{63{^ 5|jl 

^ 31 14^13 ci>;wa£k -j- O.AU ^l&Jh 

J 5 cA^bf * Jd } 

' ** I « ' i*' « 

b^j^Aa».j ^ «)vAu j^/0 (jii-y 

Ijb ^ uuj^3 cui^Uw 

(3^ j b vM j Ly 

^A;^llrsr*® j 4 . 7 '^ UT'ilb $ # j 

<• ■■.,**■■■'■■'', 

* la the original U 

t So according to the MS. Bat tbe author means the Hindustani 
I may remark here that the Arabic [the name of the 12 Lh imhn] is 
pronoxmo©d^^<> 4 Xj^ all overBengal, especially in proper nouns as &c. 
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^ # 4 S»Xj [/^5 {j^ C!>Aj3li.P ^ dS" O^A<m^Axj 

cjtijx j 2fjU|*UDf cIaOjS^^J^S jI 

J gfj J J <J/ol3 j L5-iGG J 

J g, jf J c:a£U»w 


Cs}yCt.XjCjJ Ij ujUif JJ &> 

» ^ c ✓ ^ « 

uli^4.^ ^ ^ CU<«»{ 1,,^ 1^1*^*^ &^l3 j^\ ^ U 

^ llSI |y(5 ^ 4«*I»\^ (<#«W4 ^A)^/0 jj Ci^i J-X> CJJJ^AWmS ^ 


^ t5^»*** ^ jc "^ Ct^«^ ^1 j*tjtiD ^IamJI jj 

jUi^ ^5" 0-«*f C)'^ 4^-^^ 45*^^*^ vL?”^ 

vP„. .’» . ' 


“ Elegiac verses are also sung in Bengali hj singers called BJutthli/uJ, 
They sit in the Iinamhurah and round about the building, arranged in 
troops of 15 or 20. One of them who can read, has in Ms hand an 
elegy written in Bengali characters. He reads out a verse, which 
the others repeat with him in chorus. At the end of each verse they 
exclaim Ily 1 strike their chests with both hands and then the thighs, 
Some strike also the ground with their feet at the same moment, 
the sound of which motion produces a most saddening effect. 

For the harem of the Begums likewise some reciters are appointed 
and the chauuting continues here also to the 10th day of the Muhar- 
ram. Couplets are sung and flags carried about in procession. 

On the 6th day of the Muharram, e. the Tth night [as the 
Muhaniniadans like the Jews commence the day at 6 o’clock ?. m.], 
the IlehncU of Haszrat Qusim* (blessings be upon him !) is brought 
from the Mzam’s palace and carried in procession to the imambarah 

Tbe day before a marriage a plate full of naelmdi or bena is carried in 
procession from the house of the bride to the house of the bridegroom, who 
^stah^s his hands with it. The carrying about of this red dyo is called in 
Hind, melindi utUdnd and in Persian /imatOfUd'/.: The Shfahs perforni thiis 
ceroinony during the Muharram also, in r’einenabrauce of Qasim, who the day 
after liis marriage [i, e, when the mehndi propession had been performed] was 
slain at Karbala with his father Husain*', ’. ' 

u 
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witli great pomp and illuminations. A body of infantry ami ca¥aliy 
march in procession before the mebndf^ tlie Nawab and attendants 
follow, and elegies are cliaiinted. 

On tlie 7tli day tlic Imarnbarali is turned into a liarem and tlie 
Begums attend. They put fetters on the Nawab, according to custom, 
and a chain round his neck. Hundreds of women, high and low, 
receive presents on this occasion, as the Begums distribute thousands 
of rupees, in order to fulfil certain vows. 

On the 8th day the flags are carried from the palace. The Nawab 
accompanies them, barefooted and walking slowly, with pensive mien 
and great dignity, whilst tears unceasingly flow from his august eye. 

^^On the 10th day, called AWira, before sunrise, the flags and 
the coffins are carried to Amaiifganj, a place about 2 k(5s from the 
palace, where the coflins are buried. The Nawab again walks bare- 
footed in the procession, and, having arrived at the burial-place, 
orders elegies to be chaunted. The prayer appointed for this day is 
then read. About noon the Nawft returns to his ijalace. The others 
do not return before the evening. The gathering of the people in 
Amaniganj is very great ; for all kinds of food are distributml tbere 
to the poor and the inhabitants in general. Besides there is in 
Amuniganj a place resembling Kerbala, laid out, from pious motives, 
by the Naw'^b Mzir Sayyidf Darab ’Ali. A meeting is held there on 
the 2iid Thursday of every month. 

“ As the relatives of a dead person prepare a dinner 40 days after 
his death, a large public dinner is also prepared in the Imambaruh, 40 
days after the end of the Muharram festivities, c. on the 20th day 
of the month of §afar.’’ 

I may remark that the above ceremonies are purely Slubh. Edu- 
cated Sunnis abhor them, hut low Sunnis take a part both in the 
Shi’ah, and also in Hindoo festivities, all over India. The Slii’ahs in 
Calcutta have a house near Manicktollah, where they celebrate the 
10th day of the Muharram by carrying flags about. Elegies are also 
sung and the shdwan is performed. The house, which is called 
KarbaU, is let during the year, hut the tenants have to leave it 
during the Muharram. 

I take this opportunity to correct a prevalent » error, which even 
many of our lexicographers have made, viz. that the ta’ziahs are 
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caiTiecI about in .remeiiil} ranee of the death of Hasan and Iliisaiii, 
But it is in commemoration of tlie death in battle . of Husain and , bis 
faiiiiij only. Hasan liad died a year, before Hnsaiii of , poison* , Nor 
do tlie SM’alis exclaim in tbeir lamentations “Hasan Husain !” but 
“ Hiisaiiij Husain !” or “ ya Husain! merely. 

As a custom peculiar to Miirsbidabadj the author mentions a grand 
aiiiiiial display of fireworks and a feast given by the Nawab on the 
last Thursday of the month of BMdon, to which the English gentiy 
of Berhanipore are generally Imuted. ^ 

A'laig'e, raft of , 100 cubits square is- made ...of plantain trees and 
bamboos and covered with mud. In the midst of the raft a small 
fortress is built, to the walls of which all kinds of fireworks arc 
attached. At the order of the Nawab, the raft ivS launched (bhasana) 
and steered to the other side of the river, when the fireworks are let 
off. The wdiole is done to the honour and glory of Haszrat Khwajali 
Kliiszr, (may blessings be upon him). 

Smaller rafts (hind, bera) are put on the tanks hy Miiliainmaclaiis 
of the lower clas^ses all over Bengal on every Thursday during the 
month of Bhadon. The simplest ones consist of joined pieces of 
bamboos or plantain trees, •with a few sweetmeats and a small lamp 
placed on them. They are made in order to discharge vows. 

I do not know the origin of this custom, nor the area over whieJi 
it extends. It is in all probability of Hindoo origin. But it reminds 
me of an attribute of Kliiszr as^ the guide of wanderers, ■who loose 
their way in the darkness of the night. Indeed one must have seen 
the darkness of a night in Bengal during the month of Bhadon, td 
know what darkness really is. ' ■ * 

I^fofes 071 tJie d^le of tlie hooJe ' . 

The writeiv succeeds in expressing his ideas clearly ; awkwaid 
sentences occur seldom. 

The style of the book is Hindustani-Persian, 7* c, Persian, wmrds 
arranged according to the genius of the Hindustani language. The 
general failings of all Indian waiters in Persian, from Abulfaszl down- 
wards, appear also here* A preference is given to long periods wdtii 
participial constructions corrc^spondmg to Hindustani forms as, 
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J/ &c. The apodosis (^!>•^^) is generally introduced by words like 

which corresponds to Hindustani 
correlative adverbs as v^j and j-3 <fcc. Many phrases are 

purely Hindustani, e. g. ^^1 x3 <xS' oaao| vir^ J 

the building is remarkable, so that it has a connection with seeing,” i. e. 
you must see the building to comprehend its beauty,” or as one would 
say in Hindustani you must see it, in order to 

judge, ji4i for the Persian is the Hindustani 

The phrase ior IIa. Is Hindustani for 

The phrase is Hind, for The 

author uses also many Hindustani words quite needlessly, e. ' g, 
for I was astonished to find 

the following monstrosity in the chapter on Murshidabad 

' n» , , <?» 

It was also the custom of the former Naw^abs to send in the 
month of August for those government boats which were at Bacca.’^ 
The most learned Persian scholar, unacquainted with Hindustani, 
would not know what to make of the ^ before It is very 

good Hindustani^ and stands for ja, U is Indian usage for 
Hindustani authors also insist upon writing for 
as ob has an obscene meaning (V. Eahar i ’Ajani). v!yi is a curious 
Arabic plural of the Persian qpl, The phrase” pium 

dered things” is a serious blunder. It looks as if the author had made 
a participle of the noun ciijU mistaking the o for a radical. 

The handwriting of the MS. is a bad Shihastali, 
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Notes on Buddhist Memams near Myn^oone, — By C. Bsci, 

B,C.8, 

[Eeceived, October SOtli, IS66.3 

At a distance of from 10 to 25 miles to the soiitli of Mjnpoorie 
extends of line of liigli KlieraSj distant 3 or 4 miles apart. 

Oil eacli of tliesej in ancient time, was some large linildiiigj but owing 
to tlieir general traiisforniationj some liiindred years sinccj at a time 
of anarcliy, into scjiiare mud forts, traces of tliese ancient buildings are 
liard to find. .. 

In my former notes relative to Keroiili, Maloiin and Kancmgaiij, 
I recorded evident traces of Buddhist biiiidings of probably the Brd 
or 4th century A. B., but in the mounds recently visited, I have not 
been so successful. 

Leaving Bujanigaiij canal station, opposite to which is a ■\dllage 
perched on a high mound with its usual jheel around, created l}y the 
excavation of earth to form the said mound which I could not visit, 
I proceeded to Tiikrow (canal station), nearly w^est for 6|- miles. 
Three miles from there, still going ivest, I arrived at Bliawaiiti, a 
village similar to that just spoken of and probably worthy of a visit — ■ 
but the sun forbad my examining it, and I pushed on to Kiirhat — • 
which is a mound of great extent, with a very large jheel almost 
enclosing it. 

Here the loft arrangement had been carried out, as shewn in Big. 1 ; 
but I w^as fortunate in finding some very ancient solid brick blocks 
cut into ornamental patterns with a tool. (Fig. 2.) This block 
Vvas burnt in one piece and w^as of very fine texture. 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 
14 iiicli. 
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Fine kiinlair Wocks are rare liere, and stone 

is quite iinlniown, lience tlie use of brick. 
Tkere was, kowever, one small eolumn sliaft in 

fine lomkur (Fig. 4) wliick skewed- tke trace o£ 
a small building, probably early Hindoo. 

Tkere were also heaps of fragments of small 
kinriaros or cherubs, suck as are seen around 
later statues of Buddha, as well as 2 pairs of 
feet, with one or two round faces with very 
large ear-rings, so that I think that this village 

would repay a careM search. 

From Khurrak to Soj is only 2 or 3 miles. Soj is a mound of vast 
extent with a very large square mud fort rising 40 feet on its crest, 
and an immense jkcel stretching away from its base. Near the jkeel 
is an arrangement of old kuiilair blocks 16' X lO'-being 5 (iomses 

4' 9" in height, with many bloclcs lying around, amongst which I 

identified the centre block of a lain ceiling as per fig. 5 in the margin. 

Tills from its size would indicate a 
building of small size ; biit kunimr is 
a formation wliicli does not readily 
indicate age, 

I also noticed, set np aS'a sam’ed post, ' 
a Imnkiir ornament 

dnial, tlie same' as found at,' Ma-. 

loim. ■ A portion ' ol ^ ■ ,■ ' ''a,";, ' Statue, ; of 

Bnddlia, being,' Irom tlie, Wai,st to,,4lie:: 
feet, also, ,occnrred, ,■ biit: I . .was, .nincli; 
disappointed ..,",at' .'■■finding ',80-' 'littlo:;"'': tliat; 
Fig. 6. was really ancient. 


ir tliick. 


The next illustration was a .finial, 
corner ornament. (Fig. 8.) ' The cutting 
jXff was very sharply done, and I found 
fragments of many other such bricks.' 
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Sarnan is aljoiit 2i miles,. west of Soj, on a moiind, witli a jlieely 
and is entirely "built in tlie said mound. It is tlie ■ residence of- 
Kill! jail Singj agent for tlie Eajaii of Mjnpoorie, and iniglit repay: 
a visit. 

Proceeding still fnrtlier west, we came to Eislini, on tlie metalleii 
road from Putt jgliiir to Etawali. Here was one large mound covered 
witli buildings in occ-iipatioiij and so nearly inaccessible arclia?o- 
^ogicail j ; and a smaller mound from which I was told large square 
bricks ivere excavated. I found here a heap of broken Hindoo 
deitieSj but not a trace of Buddhist remains. 

Near Kurhul I also saw a round mound from which they said 
large bricks were taken, but neither at Kislim nor at Ktirlial did I see 
an ancient brick either h'ing about or built into any structure. 

Tlio oldest coins I could get were some copper ones of the PelM 
kings, but I have no doubt but that Hindoo punch coins are some- 
tiiues found. This line of country is worth carefully exploring, and 
as a rc>ad from Kiirhal to Kishni is in course of construction, others 
will find it an easier matter than I did. 


Notes on the Carvings on tlie Buddhist Bail-posts at Budli Qaijd, 

Bij Estp C, S, 

In submitting to the S ociety the acconipan^dng drawings of the 
more remarkable of the carvings on the Buddhist rail-posts at Budli 
Gaya, some from the court -yard of the mahant, hut chiefly from the 
little temple by the tower, I would beg to draw altention to some 

of', them— ' 

Platb, No, IV. Firstly , — ^Tlie boat scene, ■ almost identical, with 
the one figured by Ouuningham in the Bhilsa Topes. 

Secondly , — The rest of the upper portion is of the same sheet, all 
of them copies, doubtless of Buddhist rails, pillars, and buildings. 
Here we find the round and pointed arch, hut this argues nothing, 
when we remember that there were imitations of wood wmrk and of 
thatch and bamboos as in the cave of, the rock temples of Barabiir 
close by. 
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Thinlhj.^Th^ central compartments are curious, kit need little 
reniaik. At first I took them for astronomical emUems as signs of 
tke zodiac, fiut I do not tliink t^^^ 

Fimrllily. — Tlie lower ornament is nearly tlie same in alL 

Memo . — Altlioiigli drawn one over tlie otlier— it does not follow 
tliat the identical three were upon one and the same rail-post, 

Plate No. Y,— The figure shewn as No, 2, to the left, is rather 
iiimsiial. It wants all the refinement of Buddha, and does not^ I think, 
represent hini.—There is another such figure let into the wall, as you 
enter the lower room in the great tower on the right hand, inside the 
doorway. The fifth sketch puzzled me. It is perhaps intended to 
represent a good trick. To the extreme left is, wdiat I believe to 
be, tlie only remnant yet found in Benares of a Buddhist rail. It is 
mncli defaced, and obliterated with dirt and gheo, and stands nearly 
opposite to the door of the golden temple on the left hand of the 
street. 

The demon face to the extreme left of the centre one much resem- 
bles the Sarnath demon face ; whilst the •cornice is very bold, free, 
and handsome. The single demon, face inside the brick tower, left, 
above the floor of the highest chamher, must have been built in, when 
the tower was built, and I should not assign any great ago to it. 

The portion of the Singhasan or idol shrine drawn nearly to scale, 
and which shews the holes into wdiich were set the fastenings of the 
metal covering, is very curious. It exactly corresponds in style to 
the whole of the exterior plaistering of the great tower, and in the 
event of the arches having been declared to he coeval with the tower, 
I must amend my former opinion, and would hold that the tower was 
rebuilt, interiorly arched, and wholly plaistered at or about 500 A. I). — 
the date of Amara Sinha, when the original Buddhist railing included 
both the Bo tree and the tower. 

Ill conclusion, I may remark, that although my drawings are very 
defective, yet the original carvings are very rude, and clearly betoken 
their early execution. 
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The. Fegth Pagoda* 

The Pegn Pagoda. — By Gapt. H, A. Deputy Commissioner 

of Eangoon. 

[Eeceivecl Kov. 28tli, 1866. Bead 5tli Dec. 1866.] 

Every ancient Pagoda in Biirmali lias its Thamaing or sacred 
clironicle,” giving an account of tlie relics or qnasi-relics wiiicli it was 
l)iiilt to ensliriiie, tlie names of the kings, rulers or other distinguished 
personages hy whom it was erected or has since been repaired or 
embellished, in short its history from its foundation down to a recent 
time. The commencement of those chronicles is of a more or less 
mythical character; the founding of each particular pagoda being 
connected, if possible, by its historian with some event in the life of 
Gaudama, who is fabled to have visited these regions after he became 
a Buddha. Some gleams of real history may be detected even in the 
mythical portions of the narratives, but later on the chronicles are 
truthful contributions to the history of the period. To disunite some 
Of these from the obscurity of the Hpoongyee’s hook-chests, and give 
a compendious description of their contents, will not be an uninterest- 
ing task, and tbe results may be useful to the author who will some 
day write “ The History of Burmah,” as well as interesting to the 
general reader. 

One of the most ancient and famous among the Pagodas of Biirmah 
is the graceful structure known as the Shwe Hmawdaw C^Q^ScOoS 
at the town called, by Eiiropeang, Pegu, and by Burmans, Pago 
or Paigoo ,but formerly known as Hanthawadie OOCODOc8^ 

which, since the decline of Thatoon COC(^ twelve centuries ago, 
has been the capital of the Talaiiig nationality. 

Hanthaw’adie is derived from the Hantha” (Goose or Brahmineo 
Buck), the national bird of the Takings. Concerning the manner in 
which this bird came to be selected hf the Takings as their cmhleni, 

^ The name Pago” appears to be of Burmese not Talaing derivation. It is 
said to be a corruption of Paikho” or Beau- thief, from some old legend 

connected with the place. 

The name of the pagoda Hmawdaw**' iB a corruption of the Talaing 
llpot-chiw wlueh is iiitoi'preted in Burmese as Bhoorabyan,^’ a winged” or 
flying Bhoora. 

15 
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the following fable ifJ narrated. When Gaiidama, in the eighth year 
after he became a Buddha, was on a preaching tour in these parts, he 
passed by the hill on which Hanthawadie was afterwards built, and 
there seeing two “ Hanthas,” which with joined wings paid ' him 
obeisance, he foretold that 1116 years after his death, there would be 
built on that spot a town which would become the capital of a race 
of monarchs and an important city. As he foretold, so it came to 
pass. ‘On this site, which is just outside the eastern wall of the 
present town, the original founders of the Talaing kingdom of Pegu, 
Thamala and Wiemala, built the old city of Hanthawadie, about 573 
A. H. The district, which took its name from the capital town, 
contained at its most floursihing period 32 cities or townships, and 


1. Bengmai; 2. Zarayboon; 3. Hmawbyo; 4. Bagwonbyeng; 
5. Akbaraing; 6. Ma-oo ; 7. Eamanago ; 8. Kamawatie; 9. Hmaw- 
bee ; 10. Hlaing; 11. Hpoungleng; 12. Htandawgyee ; 18. 
Beedwot; 14. Zeta; 15. Zoungdoo; 16. Hpa-aing ;17. Merengzaya 
18. Tagnabhoung; 19. Meng-raihla; 20. Kawlieya; 21. Zaingana- 
ing* 

,The whole of these twenty-one townships are within the limits 
of the present district of Eangoon, and the names may all, with the 
exception of Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 13, 14, 16, 18 and 19, he found in 
the* Map of Pegu. Those which are# not now traceable among the 
existing towns or divisions of the district, were situated as follows : 
No. 1. Bengmai, on the bank of the Sittang river, south east from 
Pegu. No. 2. Zarayboon, now known as Zwaiboon, in the same 
neighbourhood. No. 3. Hmawbyo, doubtful. No. 6. Ma-oo, part 
of Akbaraing. No. 7. Eamanago, the present town of Eangoon. 
No. 8. Eamawatie, the country round the present town of Eangoon. 
No, 13, Beedwot, north of Pegu. No. 14, Zeta, north of Pegu. 
No 16, Hpa-aing, on the bank of the Irrawady, opposite to Banoobyoo. 
This division existed up to the annexation of Pegu, when the circle 
of Hpa-aing was amalgamated with that of Tagay. No. 18, Tagna- 
bhoung, between Hmawhee and Hlaing, No. 19, Mengrai-hla, next 
to Tagnabhoung. 
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Tiie fallowing are tlie cities wbiclj lie witliiii tlie limits of the 
present district of Sliwegyeen* No. 225 . KoakmaW' ; No, 2S, ' Baii-myo ; 
No. 24j Boontsaran ; No. 2.5, ; Kjeekya ; No. : 26, f sittoiing (Sit- 
tang) ; No. 27, Atha ; No. 28, Ywongzaleng ; , and the remainder 
which are in the district of Toungoo, are — No. 29, Toonkhan, No. .80, 
Eainwariy No. 31, Baingta, No. 32, Wenghpyaiiig. 

Below is a table shewing the names of the kings by wliom these 
towms were founded and the dates assigned to- the reigns of the' kings. 


Name of City* 

Na me of King, 

Date of Eeign, 'j 



B. B. 

A. D. ■ F 

Koukmow, 

Thamala. 

514 

1152 

Banniyo. 

Ditto. 


■ , 1 

Boontsaran. 

Ditto. 


' 

Kyeekya. 

Ditto, 


1 

Tsittoung. 

Wiemala. 

526 

1164 

Bengmai. 

Ditto. 


■ i 

■ '® 

Zarayboon. 

Ditto. 



Atha. 

Ditto. 



HmawbyOr 

Maliiemoora 

550 

1188 ' 


Ariendaraza. 



Lagwonbyeng\ 

Ditto, 



Akharaing, 

Hientliaraza 

557 

1195 ‘ 

Ma- 00 . 

Ditto. 



Kamanago. 

Foonnarickiia, 

697 

1335 

Bamawatic. 

Ditto. 


! 

Hmawbee, 

Ditto. 



Hlaing. 

Ditto. 


i 

Hponngleng. 

Tietharaza 

712 

1350 

Htandawgyee, 

Byeenya-oo; 

731 

1309 j 

Beedwot 

Ditto. 


1 

. 2 ^eta 

Ditto. ' 


i 

Zonngdoo. 

Ditto. 


/ 

Hpa-aing. 

Ditto. 


\ 

Boonklian. 

Ditto, 


' ' ■ 

Rainwai. 

Ditto. 


1 

Merengzaya. 

Ditto. 


j 

Tagmibhoiing. 

Ditto. 


1 
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d 

i 1 

Mciigrailila. 

Kawlieya. 

Ditto. 

Kazadliicrit. 

743 

1381 

Baiiigta. 

Weugbpyaiug. 

Ditto. 

Queen Beeiiya daw San 

850 

1488 

Gwoii-zaleng, 

Sbang tsaw-boo. 
Dbammatsedee. 

864 

1502 

Zainganaing. 

Tboo-sheng-taga Riwot pie 

901 

1539* 


The dates in the above table are those given in* the “ Thamaing’^ 
of the Sliwe Hmawda\v,'bnt it is clear that in this particular, i. e, as 
regards dates, the chronicle is altogether wrong. The year 1116 of 
the religious era, in which year Pegu is said to have been founded, 
corresponds with the year 493 of king Thamoondarie’s Era (573 A. ]).) 
but the chronicle gives the year 514 of the present secular era as the 
date of this occurrence A. D. 1152. This makes a difference of 579 
years in the date of Thamala’s reign. 

The Sliwe-Hmawdaw, like many other pagodas, is said to have been 
built in order to enshrine two of Gaudaina’s hairs. The legend 
relates that in the sixth year after Gaudama had obtained omniscience 

^ There are five different eras known in Burmese Chronology. They are as 
follows 

1st. — The Kawza era which, after lasting 8650 years, was abolished by Bhodaw 
Eentsana, grandfather of Gaudama, in B. C. 691. 

2nd. — Bhodaw Eentsana’s era, which lasted 148 years only, until Gaudama’s 
death, B. 0. 543. 

8rd. — King Ayatafehat*s or the Eeligious ora. This lasted 624 years, until 
A;D..82. 

4th — King Thamoondarie’s era. In 82 A. D. Thamoondarie, king of Prome, 
superseded the Eeligious era, as far as secular purposes were concerned, by his 
own era which he established from the 622nd year of the Eeligious era, A. D, 
80. This era lasted 562 years, until 643 A. B. 

5th. — Pagantsaw Italian’s or Pooppatsaw Eahan’s era. In 642 A. D. this 
king of Pegu abolished the Prome era and established his own, making it 
commence from the year 560 of the former era. This era has now reached its 
1228th year. 

Another era, but little used, known as Gnyoung Mangtara’s era, which lasted 
798 years, was synchronous with a portion of the present era. 

According to Buimese computation, therefore, the following number of years 
• have elapsed since the death of Gaudama : — 


Ayatathat’s Era, years 622 

Tlioomoondarie’s Era, 560 

Pooppatsaw Eahan’s Era,,..,..*.,...,.,.,.. 1227 


Total 2,409 


. Which fixes the date of that occurrence, viz, the death of Gaudama, in 643 

'B.O. 
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(about 582 B. C.) wliilst lie,. was tarrying'^ 'in tlie. BlaHcoola Hill - near 
tlie source oi tlie Thai won (Gwoii- 5 saleiig)Hverj- lie was visited, by two 
pilgrims from Zoiiiigdoo^' named,, Blahathala and Tsoolatlialaj .tlie.soiiB 
of Pientaka, a wealthy merchant of that town. The brot.liers. made 
many offerings. .Cxaiidamaj being desirous of requiting them, and at. 
the same time of ' establishing his religion in their country, shoo.k his 
head, and presented to the brothers two hairs which adhered to his 
hands, directing them to enshrine the same on the Tlioodatliana- 
Slyeng'tlieeta Hill which lay to the west of the Hantlia\vadie Hill. 
The two brothers being ignorant of the locality of these hills, G audama 
described them as surrounded by the sea, from which they had but 
lately emerged, and promised that they should be pointed out by tho«> 
Nats and Brahmas, Gaudama then prophesied that in the 1116tli year 
of his religion, and the year 514 of the secular era, two brothers, nanie<i 
Thamala and Wieiiiala, would found the city of Haiithawadie to the east 
of the Thoodathana-BIyeng-theeta Hill, and that his religion would 
flourish there. 

The two brothers, Blahathala and Tsoolathala, then took *ship and 
conveyed the sacred relics, enclosed in a casket provided for the 
purpose by the Thagya king of their native town, where they were 
received with great rejoicing. After holding high festival for seven 
months and seven days, they proceeded to obey the instructions they 
had received, by enshrining the relics on the Thoodatliaiia Hill. 
Guided by the miraculous power of the Nats and Brahmas, they speedily 
arrived at the spot, and then they prayed that an omen might be given 
if that was indeed the very place. In answer to their prayers, the 
great earth shook. This not only supplied the desired information, 
blit called down a host of Nats and Brahmas from the upper regions 
to take part in the enshrinement of the relics. By them the shrine 
was thus prepared. At the bottom of a pit ten cubits square was 
laid a slab of pearly white marble, set with diamonds. A similar slab, 
set with emeralds, was prepared to cover the mouth of the pit. In 
the centre of the bottom slab the Thagya king placed a golden 
cradle, round which ivere ranged images of the chief disciples of 
Gaudama, each holding a golden bouquet. These disciples were 
Thaicapootra, Blawgalaii, Theeree Blaha Maya, Theeree Tlioodaw* 
A place wiiicli i:iiill exists upon the Pogu river, about 20 miles above Pegu. 



ckna, &atliawdaraj Khema, Oopawon, Ealioola and AiiaBda. The 
sacred relics were then conducted witli great pomp from Zoungdoo 
to the Hill, the distance, two Yooyanas (24 miles), being travelled 
in fourteen days. The casket containing the hairs was then placed 
on the cradle, and high festival was held around the shrine. Besides 
the images of the chief disciples, those of the following persons 
also were placed in the shine ; Maliathala and Tsoolathala, the disciples 
Anooroodha, Mahakathapa, Ooroowelakatliapa, Oopalie-pagnya, Isa- 
weggie, the king of the Brahmas and his four wives. The several 
positions occupied by these images are all carefully described in the 
iegoiid. Countless offerings were then made, the Thagya king giving 
4:en billions of gold, each of his four queens forty thousand of silver, 
Pientaka one thousand of gold, Mahathala and Tsoolathala one 
thousand and eighty of silver, and so on. The Thagya king then 
placed certain Nats to guard the shrine, and a structure of stone and 
brick, 50 cubits high and 250 cubits in circumference, was erected over 
it. This took place in the year 119, Bhodaw Eentsana’a era, 572 
B. 0., on Saturday the 1st of the waxing of the month of Tagoo. 

Then follows a list of the people dedicated by the Eulers of Zoungdoo, 
Tliamandaraya and his queen Thoobhattadewee, to the service of the 
Shwe Hmawdaw, and the extent of the land which was declared to 
belong to the shrine. The land was as follows, — to a distance of 100 

Tas’’ (1,050 feet) to the east of the Pagoda, 100 Tas’^ to the 
north, 100 Tas” to the west, and 50 Tas” to the south. This 
would comprise an area of about 310 acres. 

Here ends the first chapter of the mythical portion of the legend, 
from which no real information can be gleaned, except perhaps that 
" there was a town at Zoungdoo before Hanthawadie was founded. 

We have not yet, however, got out of the mythical period. Our 
chronicler next attempts to connect the Pagoda with the celebrated 
revival of religion which took place in the reign of the great Athawka 
of Patalipoot in the commencement of the 3rd century of the Christian 
era. . The legend states that in the 218th year of the religious and 
the 327th of the secular era* there was not a single worshipper 
of Pagodas or relics in the country. Cities had declined from their 

^ Another mistake in chronology. There is no secular era known, the 3Ji7th 
>; year of which corresponds with 218 of the religious era. 
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former greatnesSj and the temples . had fallen into roins, %^'heii the 
king of the great eonntry : of Patalipoot named Athawka Dhaimiia 
Raja invited the Rahandas Mawgaliopootta, Mctha and Oobhara to 
the third council, «aiid tinder their guidance searched for sacred relics 
wherever they were to be found. The Rahandas pointed out the 
' places where the holy hairs and other relics were reposing in the 
country of Haiithawadie ; seven Tsedees were cleared of the tTees and 
weeds, with which they were overgrown, and were ornamented with 
golden Htees by the piously disposed monarch. These Tsedees were 
the Ragoon, the Eyaik-dewa, the Kyaik-thainwonhan, the Shwe 
Hmawdaw, the Makaw, the Kyaik-Khouk and the Kyaik-tanoo. All 
these, witli the exception of the Shwe Ragoon (Rangoon), are in 
the neighhourhood of the town of Pegu. 

A number of persons were also devoted by king Athawka to he the 
attendants or servitors of these Pagodas. 

A complete list of them is given — ninety men were assigned to the 
Shwe Hmawdaw and twenty-five to the Shive Ragoon. Altogetlier five 
hundred men were devoted to the seven Pagodas. Of these two 
hundred were from the west of the Sittang river, and the remainder 
were Mogoung Shens. Lands also were dedicated to the use of these 
Pagodas. 

The extent of the lands is carefully described in the legend. The 
land which was assigned to the Shwe Hmawdaw was the same which 
had been given before by king Thamandaraza of Zoiingcloo. The lands 
assigned to the Shwe Ragoon were more extensive. Their boundaries 
are thus described. On the east the Thahyoo Khyonng, on the 
north the Zoung-Khyoung, on the west the Myoung Mya Pagoda, 
on the south the river. 

King Athawka then returned to Patalipoot.* After the episode of 
king Athawka, there is a hiatus of nearly 900 years in the chronicle, 
and we arrive then at the historical period. 

^ The first introdnction of Baddhisra into India extra Gangem dates from, 
the time of Athawka, After the 3rd council had comi>lotod their labors and 
reduced Buddhism to its present form by the compilation of the Beetagat or 
scriptures, missionaries were deputed to all the neighbouring countries to 
spread the knowledge of the faith. Two of them, Potera and Thawna, arrived 
in the Talaing country of Thatoon, whence their religion spread over Burmah. 
It is doubtful whether, at the time of their arrival, the Talaings had yet 
occupied the country to the west of the Sittang Eiver, 
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In the year 1110 of the religions and 514 of tlie Srd era* the 
Thagya hing cstahlished the brothers Thamala and Wiemala as nilers 
over the country of Hanthawadie. Tliey found the Shwe Hmawdaw 
still in existence. In 523 king Thamala, perceiving that the “ Htee” 
(chatta or canopy) of the Pagoda was bent and inclining towards the 
south-west, was filled with religious fear, and raised the Pagoda from 
its original height of 50 to 54 cubits, crowned it with a new golden 
Htee, and dedicated 25 families of Engdaret to its service. 

In 520 Thamala died, and his brother Wiemala Koomma reigned 
alone. He added 5 cubits to the height of Shwe Hmawdaw, makiii'^ 
it 59 cubits in all, gilded it, and gave it a new golden Htee. He also 
erected nine others Tsedees, the names of which are given, and 
dedicated five families of Tadaugyan to the perpetual service of the 
Shwe Hmawdaw. ' * 

Wiemala reigned alone 17 years and died in 543. He was succeeded by 
his nephew, Thamala sson, named Athakoomma. He also was a pious 
prince, and being desirous of surpassing the meritorious works performed 
by his uncle, added 6 cubits more to the height of the Sliwc Hraaw- 
daw, and built seven other Tsedees, the names of which are given, 
ail of which he gilded, and crowned with golden Htees. After reign- 
ing seven years, he died in 550. 

He was succeeded by his son Ariendaraza or Ai-ienda koomma. 
Seven months after this prince came to the throne, he observed that 
the Htee of the Shwe Hmawdaw was inclining towards the north- 
west. On this he ordered his chief noble Thoorathiedie at once 
to repair and embellish the holy structure. This was done, and seven 
more cubits were added to the height of the Pagoda, making it 73 
cubits high. Thoorathiedhia’s son erected another Pagoda, also 73 
cubits high, to the north of the Shwe Hmawdaw, which Pagoda is 
still known by the name of the “ Nobleman’s Son’s Pagoda.” Arien- 
daraza, who was well versed in the laws of kings and replete with 
the eighteen kinds of knowledge, was desirous of emulating the 

nr,n 6- the pveseiit 
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Bieritorioiis works o,f. Ills predecessors, and tlierefore liaT,iiig, associated 
witli liiiiiself liis c|iieeii Kethanee and Iiis cliief nolle and ministers, 
erected, tiie Pagoda called Kyaik-depazan, to tlie service of wdiicli 
tliey dedicated G-ua Tsaiiklia and seven families. Tlie king also 
dedicated forty-seven families to tlie service of tlie Siiwe Hmaw* 
claw. 

Arienclaraza reigned seven years, and died in 557. His son Hientka- 
raza or Maliiengtliaraza succeeded him. Baring his reign a particular 
storm occurred, which Hew oh the Htee of Shwe Hmawdaw, as well 
as the upper portion of the Pagoda itself, ' All were seized, „ with 
fear. The king had the damages repaired and a new jewelled Htee 
constructed. The Pagoda w^as raised three cubits more, making its 
height 75 cubits. Pour families of Htwonkalaing were. dedic.at6d to 
the Pagoda, and the village of Htwonkalaing given to them for tlieir 
subsistence. 

Hientliaraza reigned 17 years, and died in 573. On his death there 
was an iiiterregiiiiiri of 17 days, during %vhich time the chief 
Hpoongyee managed the temporal affairs of ^the kingdom, until 
G-iendraza ascended the throne. The chronicle does not state what 
relation this king bore to his predecessors. Three months after his 
accession to the throne, he repaired the west face surrounding wall of 
the Shwe Hmawdaw. This king was wise and powerful, well versed 
in the ten laws of kings, "was possessed of the three kinds of strength^ 
knew the four stratagems, and was full of the four laws of charity* 
He erected the Kyaikpadaing Pagoda, an elegant structure on the top 
of an eminence about 8 miles south of Pegu. Concerning the erec- 
tion of this Pagoda the chronicle relates that ’when the king was 
making a progress through the country, he learnt from ancient records 
that three holy hairs had been deposited by the Hermit Gandawadee 
in the Thoowonna Ilill, and a cairn of stones was placed over them. 
Finding a heap of stones on the south-west extremity of this Hill, he 
concluded that this must be the very spot where the three hairs had 
been deposited, and accordingly he erected over it a Tsedee 87 cubits 
high, gilded the structure, and crowned it with a golden Htee. He 
appointed nine families of Htwonmai to be its servitors, and dedicated 
to it the land immediately around, within the following limits : on 
the east 400 “ Tas/’ on the north. ; 200 Tas,” on the west 300 
15 ' 
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Tas/’ on tlie sontli 400 Tas.” After tliis tlie Idng raised tlae 
Sliwe Hmawdaw 5 cubits more, making it 80 cubits bigb, and dedi- 
cated to it three more famalies of Moonetkarie. The Pagodas, monas- 
teries and other religious works erected by this monarch are innumeiv 
able, and all men are exhorted to follow his example. 

In this style the chronicler goes on, giving a minute history of the 
additions to the repairs and embellishments of the Shwe Hmawdaw 
' under each succeeding monarch, down to Badoon Meng, the Biirman 
king who built the city of Amarapoora, 1148 B. E.=1781 A. B. 
He gives, likewise, a complete list of the other meritorious works, 
building of Pagodas, monasteries, <fcc. by which the reigns of these 
kings were distinguished. 

As the recital of these works, however veracious it may be, is 
somewhat tedioiis and uninterestingv except to a pious Boodhist, it will 
he omitted in the present narrative. The names of the kings with the 
dates of their accession will be given in a tabular form, and the more 
remarkable events only, "which are mentioned in the Thamaing, will 
he noticed in the text. 

The ninth monarch, Kawarieka, is said to have been a more powerful 
monarch than his predecessors, and to have received on this account 
tribute j which may he interpreted presents, from the kings of Siam, 
Tliatoon, Ceylon, China and Pagaw. The same is related of his son 
Pecutsalaraza. This king, Pecutsalaraza, established the Karanee 
monastery, about two miles west of Pegu, where there is still a 
Thein’* or Buddhist consistory built of masonry, some wooden 
monasteries, and a small stone-benge, an interesting relic of the original 
establishment This consists of a number of granite pillars about 
eight feet high, planted on the ground, and covered with inscriptions 
in the S(][uare Pali character. Many of them, thick and massive as 
they are, have been broken and thrown down, and the inscription 
partially effaced. The copy of what remains, fills a small closely 
written volume, the contents of which I have not yet been able to go 
through. The 12th king, Anooramaraza, signalized his reign by 
procuring a holy tooth-relic from Theeree-dhamma-thawka, the prince 
of Thatoon. This he enshrined in the Shwe Hmawdaw. ' 

The 1/th king, Tietha, is notorious in Talaing history as having 
for a time abjured the Buddhist faith, and made great havoc among 
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its temples. , Tlie pious ■ cliroiiieler,. liowe^mr, says notliiiig „ about tliisj 
but eiiiimerates tlie good works wMck lie' performed after liis recoil- 

■version. ' ; 

Witli tliis king, tlie clironicle states, “ tlie race of Haiitliawadie kings 
became extinct, and tlie king of Fagan appointed Akliamamwon to rule 
over Pegu. Three months after his arrival at Pegu, this Viceroy 
attempted to shake off the yoke of the Pagan king, and a general 
named' Narapadie was sent to subdue him. In this he succeeded, and 
Akhariiamwon was killed. Lekhaya wslb then appointed Governor of 
Pegu, but ivas recalled three months after -his ' arrival. Talabya , was 
appointed to succeed hiin.' A month after his arrival in Pegu this 
Governor also revolted, and sent to ask assistance from Warooree, the 
powerful king of Martaban. Warooree came to assist him with^ an 
army of 40,000 men. The Pagan king sent down a General named 
Theehapade with an army of 50,000 men, 1,000 war boats, 1,000 
elephants and 6,000 horses. A great battle was ' fought at Ma-oo 
in which the Pagan army was worsted, and lied back to Pagan. 
Talabya professed the utmost gratitude to his ally, but was secretly 
jealous of, and laid a plan to destroy, him. He invited Warooree to 
tarry for a few days at Pegu. Warooreels army dispersed to seek their 
subsistence in the neighbourhood, and Talabya was proceeding to carry 
out his nefarious design, when Warooree became accpiaiiited with the 
danger of his position. Having prayed that the ten modes of punisli- 
ment might fall on the head of the violator of the ten laws of friend- 
ship, Warooree mounted his elephant, and -with 20 followers prepared 
to meet Talabya. The two monarchs attacked each other on their 
elephants. Warooree ran his spear throngh Talabya, who fell dead from 
Ms seat. Thus Hanthawadie became a conquered province of Martaban, 
and paid tribute to Warooree.^ • 

* In the A. S. Jouraal No. 76, April, 1838, I find a copy of an inscription 
on a bell found at Arakan (the translation by the way whioh is given in the 
Journal is very incorrect) whioh inscription appears to relate to the story of 
Warooree and Talabya, thongh their names are not mentioned. In this the 
date of Warooree’ s victory over the Pagan king is given as 1913 of the religious 
era, =1370 A. D., i. e. 16 years later than the date given in the Shwo lltnavvdaw 
Thamaing. The translator in the Journal has cut otf the first figure in the date, 
adding wo suppose tlie 1 to bo an accidental stroke,” and iias tawen it to 
mean 913 of the present era A. D. 1645, which is a mistake. The inscription 
states tJiat this bell was cast in 984 of the present era A. D, 1622, long after 
Warooree's time. The bell was probably cast in Arakan, and not brought thi- 
ther tVoin Pegu, 
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Warooree was sncceecleil by Pagnya-Oo, wlio transferred the seat of 
government from Martaban to Pcgii. Tlio cbronicier Las liere again 
been guilty of a chronological mistake. He states that Pagnya-Oo 
reigned 16 years in Martaban and 19 in Pegu, altogether 85 years, and 
yet he makes the date of his accession 781 and of his death 748 ; thus 
allowing a period of 12 years only for his reign. This king appears 
to have done more to extend his dominions than any of his predecessors 
on the throne of Hanthawadie — Yido the list of cities founded, already 
given. 

Pagnya-Oo was succeeded by his son Eazadhicrit who was one of 
the most powerful monarchs who ever reigned in Pegu ; Arakan and 
China are said to have paid him tribute, and the chronicle gives an 
interesting account of his relations with Ceylon. 

Pandooya,'*' the king of that island, sent him liis daughter Thamoot- 
tadewee, with a fleet of seven ships and a holy tooth-relic. This was 
enshrined in the Shwe Hmawdaw. 

King Eazadhicrit reigned 40 years. 

In the reign of Byeenya-rau-kliaik, who flourished A. D. 1427 
about, the Shwe Dagoon Pagoda of Eangoon is mentioned for the flrst 
time in the historical period by the cbronicier of the Shwe Hmawdaw. 
It is said that having been damaged by a stornij the Pagoda was 

^ This name cannot be identified with any of the names of the kings of Ceylon 
as given in Tumour’s Mahawanso. The only name at all like it is that of the 
139th king, Pandita Prakrama, who flourished about 1319 A. D. In Tumour’s 
Epitome, the following instances of communication between Burmah and Ceylon 
are mentioned. A. D. 107l, Anurudha, king of Arakan, sent learned priests to 
Ceylon. A. D. 1592, Wemala Dbarm, king of Ceylon, brouglit learned priests 
from Arakan. In 1153 A. D. the Ceylon king is said to have sent an expedition 
to ‘‘ Arramana” to chastise the king of that country for having committed acts 
of violence on Singhalese subjects, and having intercepted ships conveying some 
princesses from Ceylon to the continent. In 1186 also a Pali letter was written 
to the king of Arramana soliciting him to sciid Teariiod priests to Ceylon. Is 
not this Arramana the same as Ramagnya, the Pali name of a portion of Pegu ? 
In Tennent’s Ceylon it is stated that when the Holy Tooth Relic of Ceylon was 
seized by the Portuguese, in 1560, “ the sovereign of Pegu, who had previously 

dispatched annual embassies to offer homage at its shrine, sent in anxious 

haste to redeem it by exchange of treasures and political services,” an offer 
which, through the influence of the priests, was declined. Again in 1566, the 
king of Pegu having been told by the astronomers that he was to wed a Singhalese 
princess, sent to demand her. The king nnfoi tanately happened to have no 
daughter, but the daughter of one of his ministers was palmed off upon the 
Pegu monarch as a princess, and at the same time a counterfeit tooth -was sent 
to Pegu as the genuine tooth-relic, which had in fact been destroyed by the 
Portuguese. 
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repaired by king Byeeiiya-raii-kliaik, ■ ' Tliis king reigned 30 years.'* 

: His son and successor By eeiiya-kbaro is said to have been a very 
just monarcli, and several instances are given of tke inflexibly strict 
manner in wiiick lie administered justice. In A. I). 1B88 a female 
Bovereigiij c|iieen Beeiignya-daw or Byeengnja-daw Siiengtsawboo 
reigned in Pegu, Slie was 58 years old when she came to the throne. 
After residing seven years in Hanthawadie.j she. left her son in charge 
of that towEj and removed her court to Bagoon (Kangoon). She built 
a place to the soiitli-’west of the Shwe Tshandaw (Shwe Bagoon) ^ and 
dedicated lands "within the following limits- to the. service, of the Pagoda. 
Oil the east Kyaifc-kanetj on the -south Kyaik-kaiiootj on the west 
Kyaik-myoimgiiiyaj.and on ..the north Kyaik-mo-rap.f 

The cpieeii was succeeded by her son-in-law Dhamma-tsedee ;,wlio 
built aiiotlier capital to the west of the original town of Hanthawadie. 
This king received a present of 100,000 paving-stones from Ceylon, 
With liidf of these he paved the court of the .Shwe Bagoon, and .used 
the other half for a similar purpose at the Shwe Hmaw^daw. 

The twelfth: king -of the Martaban dynasty was conc[iiered by the great 
Toungnoo king' .Taheng-shwe-htee, of whom,, the chronicler ■ records 
nothing, except: ..that, .he kept the. Shwe , Hma'wdaw, in good order, -and 
performed other meritorious, works, - 

He was succeeded by Thamaing-daw-rwot-kalie . whose lineage is 
not specified, but he was probably- a. descendant of the Martaban race 
of. kings. His reign is memorable, from his having . been the last 
.monarch who- added to, the height of the Shwe Hmawclaw. Subsequent' 
monarchs repaired it and gave new- Htees,-but' none of them added to 
the building.: itself,, 'Tliamangdaw raised it six' - cubits, making., -its 
height altogether 205,- cubits =324 feet ■about..', '.' A't.this height , it ,' has... 
remained ever since,, .being a few -feet-, highe'r'. than the Shwe Bagoon. of 
Eangoon, , , 

. Thamaiigdaw was. . dethroned ,' by,'., another .' . celebrated Toiin'gnoo 
, m.onarch, known as Tslieng-hbjoo-mya-sheng (Lord o,f .inaiiy white' 
elephants). This king removed his .capital -to' Pegu, and (built the 

In tbe A. S. Journal Ko. 5 of 1859, Col. A, P. Pbayre, in Iiis account of the 
Sliwo Dagoon Pagoda, states : ‘‘ It was not until the reign af Ban-gya-rau, in 
808, that anything was done to restee the Shwe Dagoon/* ‘‘ Ban-gya” should 
have been written Bangja or Bangnya, pronounced “ Beenga/* - 

t Kyaihisthe Bannaiiizecl form of a Talaing word “hyat/’ meaning a 
Pagoda. 
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present walled city of Pegii, to tlie west of the former town of Hantha- 
wadie, and nearer the river. The power of this king was great. Gey Ion 
paid him tribute and Siam sent princesses. He built the Maha-tseclee 
Pagoda, a huge pile of brick and laterite, about two miles to the west 
of Pegu, near the Karanee monastery. This, if completed, would have 
rivalled the Shwe Hmawdaw in size, but it appears never to have been 
finished, though the king dedicated 81 families from Twante inBaliah 
to its service. This is the first occasion on which the Bailah division 
of the present Pangoon district, which lies to the w’-est of the Eangoon 
river, is mentioned by tlie clironicler. 

This part of the country appears to have been colonised by an 
independent race of Talaings, and not to have formed part of the 
original country of Hanthawadie. 

After the death of Nau-kya-bliooreng, in A.]).1624,a^H^oolaPatbee 
kappeetan” (literally a western foreigner Musalnian captain) ruled 
Pegu from Thanlyeng or Syriam. He, no donbt, was a Portuguese. The 
chronicle states “ he was a heretic, and for 12 years searched for 

Pagodas to destroy them. Eeligion perished in Ramangiiya, and 
** good works were no longer performed. The Htcc and the Tshap- 
‘Hhwa-hpoo^ of the Shwe Hmawdaw were pulled down and taken to 
'' Syriam. But the people of Hanthawadie, at the instigation of the 
'' Eahans Telatseng and Engamoot, made a new Tsliap-thwa-hpoo of 

150 viss of gold of the Pagoda.’^ 

When the Ava king heard of the conduct of the Kappeetan, he 
sent an army of 10,000 men under Meng-rai-kyaw-tswa against him ; 
the Kappeetan fled, and was drowned when crossing the river to 
Bailah. The Ava king, whose name is not given, then ruled in Ilau- 
thawadie. He appears to have resided in Hanthawadie. 

The fifth king of this dynasty, Meng-rai-kyaw-goung, dedicated 
190 families of Pada in Syriam, who had rebelled against his authority, 
to the service of the Shwe Hmawdaw, and assigned three villages for 
their support. 

The seventh king reigned in Ava, and made Hanthawadie over to a 
governor Ouatha Gang, who oppressed the people and was killed in a 
rebellion. The next governor also was killed by a rebel named 

The spike above the Htee, so called from its rosoDiblaiico to the tiower of 
the scroW'pme. 
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Tslieng-kya-slieng of Tlia-ret-okej wliO' set himself up as king with the 
title of Boodlia-kethee Tsheng-kya-sheiig. la this king’s reigiij it is 
recorded the .white foreigners appeared Pegu, 

This king is said to have removed to Labooa in Ziiiiroayj and to 
have heeii succeeded hy Gui-khaing wdio was deposed by liis iiiiiiister 
Kaiiaildiaiiig, who was anointed king with the title of Bya-maiiig- 
dee-razadie-patie. This king’s son, Byeeagiiyadalla, appears hardly to 
have comnienced his reign when the Talaings were finally subjugated 
by the great, Burman concpierer Aloung Bhoora — whose approach, the 
chronicler says, was heralded by a violent storm and earthquake, by 
which the upper part o! the Shwe Hmawdaw was thrown down. After 
subduing the provinces of Bhaway (Tavoy), Byiet (Mergoi), Taiieng- 
tharee (Tenasserim), Taraw Byat-bhic and Bwarawadee, Aloung 
Bhoora died on the 18th increase of.Nayooa 1122 (A, B. 1760) at the 
village of Lawa-niye-hyahma. 

With the seventh king of this dynasty, Bhadoon-meiig, who ascended 
the throne A. B. 1771, the Thamaing of the Shwe Hmawda'iv concludes. 
The Bhadoon-meiig built a new capital, Amarapiira, and was anointed 
in 1778, with the lengthy title of Theeree-pawarawviezara-nanda- 
rathtarie-bhawana-tietya-tiepatie-pandita-inaha-Bhamma-razadhieraza, 
In his reign the shwe Hmaw’daw was repaired, and a new Htee made 
under the supervision of the Governor of Hantliawadie. Here ends 
the chronicle of the Shwe Hmawdaw. 

Kings and Governors of Hanthawdie according to the Hmawdaw 
Thamaing. 

".Names. " ■ ■ ■■ - Deiles of Accession, 



B. E. 

A. D. 

1 

Thamak, ‘.i.. 

514 

1152 

2 

Wiemala, or Wiemala Koomma,. . . ' 

526 

1164 

3 

Athakoonima, . , . ' ' . ■ , , . 

543 

1181 

4 

Ariendaraza or Mahiemoorarien- ' 




daraza,' ■■ ... 

550 

1188 

6 

. Hientharaza, ■ ,,, ■ h.. 

557 

1195 

6 

Giendaraza, 

674 

1212 

7 

M.ieggadiepa, ... ,,, 

586 

1224 

8 

Giezzawie vararaza, ^ , 

601 

1239 

9 

Kawariekuj ... ,,, 

611 

1249 
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10 

Peentsalarazaj 

... 628 

1261 

11 

Attatliaraza, 

636 

1274 

12 

Aiiooramaraza, 

... ... 651 

1289 

13 

Mieggadiepagnay, 

663 

1301 

14 

Eggatliamandaraza, 

... ’ ... 673 

1311 

15 

Oopaiaraza, 

685 

1323 

16 

Poonnarieka, 

697 

1335 

17 

Tietharaza, 

712 

1350 


Gouerno7's apiiointed from Fagan. 


1 

Akjhamamwon, 

716 

1354 

2 

Narapadie, ... 

J) 

57 

3 

Lekhaya, 

n 

55 

4 

Talabya, 


55 

1 

The Martaban Dij^iadij, 
Warooree, ... ... 716 

1354 

2 

Pagnya-Oo, ... 

731 

1369 

3 

Eazadliicrit, * 

743 

1381 

4 

Dhammaraza or Pagnya-dhamma- 
raza, 

783 

1421 

5 

By eenya-ran-khaikj . , , ... 

789 

1427 

6 

By eenya-kliaro, 

821 

1459 

7 

By een-kyan-daw, ... ... ... 

847 

1485 

8 

Tamawadaw or Liet-mwot-daw-ta- 
mawdaw, 

850 

1488 

9 

Beenyadaw or Byeenyadaw Slieng- 
tsaw-boo, ... 

850 

1488 a female 

10 

Bliammatsedee or Dlianima-tsekya- 
tsedee, ... 

864 

vereigii. 

1502 

11 

Hattir aza or B yeenya-ran bliiethieta 

878 

1516 

12 

Atie-raw-raza or Taga-rwot-pie, . . 

901 

1539 

1 

Toungoo king 

Tabengsbwe-litce, , . 

923 

1561 


^ If Pagnya-Oo reigned 35 years, BazadHcriPs accession will be 766 B, B. 
or 1404 A .D* 
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I)y nasty not ' specified. 


1 

Tharaaiiigdaw-rwot halm, ' . . , 

930 

1563 

2 

Tsli.eag4ibyoo-iiiya- shengj ... 

942 

15S0 

g 

Naii-kja-bliooreiigj 

971 

1609 

4 

, A Koola Patliee Kappeetaiij 

986 

1624 


Ava Dynasty, 


1 

A king, name not given, 

998 

16.36 

2 

Meiig-E,-ai-dieppa, ... 

1018 

1651 

a 

Thato-iiialia-dliamnia-raza, , . * ... 

1018 

1651 

4 

jJ^aiikya Eiigwa Bliooreng, 

1088 

1671 

5 

Meng-Eai-kyaw Q-oiiiig, ... ■ ... 

1055 

169.3 

6 

Eiigwa-Bliooreiig, 

1070 

1708 


Governors appointed hy Ava 

kings. 

1 . 

G-iia-TIia-Oiiiig, 

1099 

liOi 

2 ' 

Meiig-Bai- 0 niig, ... 

57 

75 


Talaing kings. 


1 

Boodlia-ketliee-tslieiig-kja-slieng, 

1102 

1740 

2 

Onakhaing, ... 

1108 

1746- 

a 

Bya-niaingtlee-razadie-patie, 

1108 

1746 

4 

Byeengnya Balia, . ... ... 

1119. 

1757 


Burnum Dgnasty, 


1 

Aloiiiig Blioora, ... . ... ■ . . . 

1120 

1758 

, 2 : 

His son’s name not given, 

1122 

1760 

a" 

Tsaleng-my o-tsa-meng, 

1125 

1763 

■4' 

Tsliengoo-tsa, , d,.. ■ 

1138 

1766 

j: 

Hpoiing-ga-tsa, ^ , ... 

1143 

1771 

6'. 

Biiadoon ineiig, ■ ... ..... ... 

1143 

1771 


10 
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Oj) the Antiquities of Bdgerhdi.—Bg BdJm Gouebass BysACiK, 
Magistrate and Dejniiij GoIJecior, Manhlioonh 
[Rocei^re(l 29tli March, 18G7, Head 1st May, 1867.] 

The Delta of the Ganges offers tow localities of interest to tlie aii- 
thparian. An alluvial plain, intersected hy a iitiniber of iniglity 
and ever-sliiiting rivers, there is not a spot on it, which can arrest the 
attention of the traveller by ever so poor a display of the remains of 
human art of a former ago ; no hoary temple of the ancient Hindu 
rajas, — no majestic palace buried under the dust and vegetation of 
centuries, — no baronial castle wlicre the Aryan held revelry, when the 
Moslem had not yet set his feet on tliis land, — rervards the search of the 
inquirer. Nothing meets his eyes that proclaims of ancient civiliza- 
tion, and well may he question if ever any scion of the solar or the 
lunar race dwelt amid the people of BengaL Even history does not 
afford many names of places in lower Bengal of truly ancient times. 
S%ar Island, it is true, was known some two thousand years ago, but 
not as a royal city or a flourishing port, but only as the abode of a 
hermit. Nuddea was the capital of tlie Sena liajiis when Bakhtidr 
Khiliji invaded this country, but the Bluigirathi has since so often 
shifted her course, and so completely washed away every vestige of the 
lofty halls and the proud battlements which owned the descendants of 
Adis'dra for their lords, *that it is impossible now to determine its 
exact locale. Of other places in the Delta, the history is equally un- 
certain and unsatisfactory. 

But if we know not enough and have no relic of ancient Hindu 
cities in the Gangetic Delta, there are not wanting in it nooks and 
corners which, without pretending to any time-honored antiquity, 
may afford materials not altogether uninteresting. The little town of 
B%erhdt is one of them ; and to a few remains of its former greatness 
I wish to draw the attention of the readers of the Journal, in the 
following pages. 

The town of Bagerhat is situated on the bank of tlie Ehairab, a 
sluggish stream, 50 miles, as the crow flies, to the south east of Jessore. 
According to the Revenue Survey maps, the latitude of the place is 
22° 40' la" N., longitude 89° 49' 50" E. When it was first founded, 
it is impossible now to toll, but it was a place of .some note more tlian 
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four liiiiidreil years ago ; fori find, tb at. about tliat time one Kliaii 
cJaliaii alias Klninja Ally, a cliief of great piety .and liberality, wbo was 
i’iisticat.ecl from tlie court of Beliii, was sent to tins place to bold tlie 
post of a telisildar. Many fine buildings and stately moscpies were 
erected under Ms auspices, and tlie place was in every respect greatly 
improved. What was its name then, I cannot now ascertain ; the in- 
scriptions that I have examined to find' it out, being altogether silent 
on the subject. Its present name, is but of yesterday. It was given 
to it long after its glories had passed away,., and its history .forgotten. 
A deserted v.illage .on the outskirts, of the Siinderbiinds, its bumble 
inhabitants needed but the aid of a poor bi-weekly fair to supply their 
wants; that fair was, and is still, held on a raised spot on the river- 
bank where once stood the plea-siire ground of Khan Jalian. The 
illiterate dealers and pedlars who frequented it to sell their goods 
called it the ‘ garden fair,’ Eager htU, and the iiairie was adopted by 
Govermiieiit ivhen, in May, 1863, it was made the head quarters of a 
m. agister! al sub- division. 

From tlie few traces still visible I believe the garden must have, 
at one time, included an area of about 200 biggabs. On one 
side of it there wais, until recently, a dirty piitri tying tank over- 
grown with jungle, which in olden times must have been a plea- 
sant sheet of water ; and on the other a mound, probably the debris 
of what once was a summer house. Traces of metalled footpaths 
are met with at different places, as also the remains of a high 
road, 30 feet broad, made of well-burnt bricks placed on edge, which, 
it is said, formerly extended from this place to Chittagong. 

Three miles to the west of the garden, there is a large tank, over 
a hundred higgalis square, noted for its sweet water and a number of 
tame crocodiles. I had no opportunity to ascertain its size, but 
judging from the impression its sight produced on me and from memory, 
I believe it is fully as large as the Pala Piggi near Mursliidabiul 
and nearly as large as tbe 3ia]iipai Diggi in Pinagepur. Babu Guru 
Churn *Poss, Peputy Magistrate of Jangipur, in a letter publislied 
ill tlie Society’s Proceedings for October 1862, says that it must be 
ill size equal to, if not larger than, that in the Pilkosh Bang of th^ 
Baja of Burdwau.” But as the tank under notice has silted up and 
its water has receded much from the original hanks, it is not easy 
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to ascertain its original size. In tlie Iieiglit of tlie dry season in April 
last tlie sheet of water measured 1,560 feet square. Its excavation is 
popularly ascribed to Khanja Ally. It is said that that chief, being 
very much troubled from want of good potable water, obtained 
the sanction of the king of Goiir, and caused this tank to be ex- 
cavated ; and that when he found its water to he brackish, improved it 
considerably by pouring in it a large quantity of mercury, which, it 
is said, is a most efficacious antidote to brackishness. This story, 
liowever, is not sufficiently romantic to please the simple people of 
the district, and a sheet of sweet water in a place noted for its saline 
soil being an uncommon wonder, another has been set in currency for 
tbeir edification. According to it, when the tank had been dug to a 
great depth, the workmen came to a perfect temple, with its doors 
closed from within, which no efforts of theirs could unlock. Mes- 
sage was therefore sent to Khanja Ally, who, mounted on a swift horse, 
approached the temple, and struck it with his wand. Anon flew open 
the doors, and he beheld, within, a Fakir seated at his ease before a 
lively fire, and smoking his hukka. Khanja Ally saluted him and 
asked his blessing, to secure a tank full of good water, The Fakir 
said that he had built the temple on the banks of the Bhairab as a 
place of retirement, and had just roused himself from a protracted me- 
ditation to collect food for a meal. He little thought that during his 
state of abstraction so much earth had accumulated over his temple as 
to admit of a deep tank being excavated. However since it was so, good 
water would immediately be produced, but Khanj^i Ally should fly for 
life, or the rising spring would drown him. Nor was the latter iinpro. 
vided for such a contingency. His horse was the swiftest on earth, and 
it bore him through the water to dry land in a twinkling. This 
story suggests the idea, that when the tank was excavated, traces of a 
building were found in its bed ; and considering the frequency with 
whicli old bricks and broken pottery are met with in the Sunderbunds, 
such an idea would be by no means unreasonable. 

I have said ahove that the tank is noted for its tamo crocodiles, and 
well it may be, for nowhere else have I met with a more wonderful 
instance of the influence which the human mind can exert over the 
saurian. Upwards of twenty monsters, from 10 to 20 feet long, may 
here be seen rising and sinking in the water with the docility of a child, 
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at tlie Leek of a pimy miserable -looking Fakir wlio could not resist a 
rap fimi tlie tail of tlie sm of tlieiii, Tliej are feci witli IWg 
fowls and Id tlSj and til ey iiiikesitatingly come close by dry land to 
receive til eni. Meat is offered -to. tliem on tlie palm of the, li and, 
wliicli tliey quietly take away, 'Witlioiit ever snapping at the bands 
tliemselves. Little cliiklreii play about on the bank witliout any 
risk ; and men, women and children bathe in the tank witboiit ever 
having, to repent of their temerity. 

Some time ago a riiiaoiir was brought to tbe notice of Goverii- 
iiieiit that infanticide was committed in this part of the SiiiiderbiiiidB, 
and I was directed to make an inquiry. But .1 foxirid it was iinfouiui- 
ed ; the fact , appeared to be that the .simple people of the district; 
believe that these crocodiles can bless young ladies to come into an 
interesting condition, and their blessings are .sure to bear fruit. Ac- 
cordingly many young women repair to this place to bathe in the 
sacred waiter of the tank, and implore the blessing of the saurian 
monsters. They offer them fowls and kids ; then paint a human 
figure with red lead on a stone pillar in the neiglibomhood, and, eiii- 
bracing it, voV to give away to the crocodiles the first fruit of their 
blessings. This vow is never broken, the firstborn is invariably 
brought to the tank, and ■when, at the call of the Fakirs, the crocodiles 
rise to the surface, the child is throwm on the water’s edge wdth words 
implying a presentation. But it is taken up immediately after, and 
borne home amid the rejoicings of the family. I could find no proof 
to shew that any child had ever suffered from this exposure. 

Parents wdiose children die early also often seek the blessings of 
these crocodiles, by exposing their infants on the bank of the lake. 

There is another source whence has arisen the notoriety of Bager- 
liiit as a place for infanticide. The Faldrs and Sanyasis wdio live 
in the adjacent part of the Sunderbunds, have a high reputation for 
supernatural pow’-ers in healing the sick ; hence, wlienever a child is 
afflicted with any uncommon or mortal malady, or born with any 
permanent infirmity, such as dumbness, deafness, or blindness, and 
frequently when medicines have failed (and the pharmacopana of 
an ordinary native village, which embraces only a few simples, is 
soon exhausted) the superhuman aid of. those worthies is sought wdth 
all the blind faith of veneration which .characterises an ignorant and 
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superstitions race. Parents from different parts of JessorCj Pubna, 
FaiTidpnr and Backerganj repair to tliis place, and occasionally 
leave tlieir children with the Fakirs, in the hope of their taking pity 
on the sufferers, and curing their afflictions. This is generally a 
temporary arrangement, and the little ones are taken home as soon 
as they are cured, and often long before, if the hope of recovery be- 
come faint or fail. Earely one out of several sons is, in fiilfilment 
of a vow, dedicated to the service of religion, to he hroiiglit up amongst 
the Fakirs ; hut never is a child ahandoned in the tank, or in the 
neighbouring jungle, with a view to destruction. 

Close hy and to the north of the tank there is a large tomb which 
holds ill its centre the mortal remains of Khan Jahan. it is built 
of remarkably well-burnt bricks of a large size, and strengthened by 
stone boulders in some of the piers. In style it differs little from simi- 
lar structures in other parts of Bengal — a stpiare of 45 feet, having 
a central hall along the whole length, and connected with two side aisles 
by open archways. The exterior has an arched doorway on each side, 
the north being closed. The height is 47 feet to the top of the 
dome, which is a well proportioned structure, somewhat pointed at 
the top, and seated on a collar high enough to raise it above the line 
of the cornice without itself being offensively prominent. 

The plastering of the building has peeled off in many places, hut 
from what remains it is evident that the builder was perfectly familiar 
with the art by which the masons of Dellii of that time gave a marble- 
like smoothness and polish to chunam work. The steps round the grave 
are inlaid with encaustic tiles of various colours, the richness of which 
has withstood the wear and tear of four hundred years without any 
serious damage. Some of the tiles arc hexagons 4 inches across, while 
others are squares of 6|- inches each side. The substance of the latter 
is a white stone ware, and the enamelling on it is of a character 
which makes me suspect these tiles to have been imported from China. 
The former ai’e of red earth, and the glazing and designs on them arc 
of inferior execution. Their counterparts are commonly met with 
in Pathan buildings in Gour and elsewhere. The art of making these 
tiles has now been lost to the natives ; the only remains of it are to 
be met with among the potters of Murshidabad and liirbhum, 
who apply a glazing of some consistency in blue, green and white, 
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on the Icallds or tohacco-bowls of ordinary Malioraedan linlika^, uh 
also on a common musical mstnimeiit called tlie My an. 

, The grave of Khan . Jalian is placed in the., middle of the liallj aiiil 
is covered by a large slab of .pure white Jeypnr marble ^ raised on 
three laasoiiry steps inlaid with encaustic tiles:. It %vas erected in the 
year of Hijira .868 == A. D. 1458, — just 409 years ago. According to 
|:iopi.ilar belief, the tomb was built' in the lifetime and at the expense 
of the Khan, who . departed this life on the night of Wednesday the 
26th. of Jilhijja. i. e. about, the end of March or the beginning ol 
April, The' epitaph is in Arabic,, .inscribed in golden letters, and, like 
most, epitaphs, is brimful ' of .. nauseating praise (vide Ap])endix A), 
hut the 'Khsiii in popular estimation was not unworthy of it. In Iiis 
li:fetime he was reckoned a saint, and to this day he is worshij>ped as 
such by 'Hindus and Mahoniedans alike. . Flowers are strewn over 
his grave every day by tlie attendant Fakirs, and pilgrims from 
various parts of eastern Bengal come all round the year to offer to it 
their salutations. On the full moon of Chaitra, supposed to be the 
anniversary of the Khan’s death, a grand rneia is held near the tomb, 
when over ten thousand people assemble to commemorate his piety 
and sanctity. 

On the sides of the grave-stone, there are four different inscriptions, 
copies of wdiich I also annex (Appendixes B to E). Three quotations 
from the Koran are also given, but these I did not deem wmrtli cop^nng. 
The only available article of interest in the building was an old curi- 
ously-carved Koran-stand, which I hrought away for deposit in the 
museum of the Asiatic Society; as the stand was never used by 
anybody, the sacrilegious hands I put on it, will, I fancy, cause no 
inconvenience to the faithful. 

In the side-aisles there are three or four graves, hut 'without 
inscriptions, and the attendants could give no reliable account of the 
people whose bodies rest in them. 

The tomb is situated in a large quadrangle surrounded hy a masonry 
wall. Within this enclosure there are several graves, but of no historical 
or artistic importance. There is, however, a small cenotaph on the 
north side which is worthy of a short notice. If is of modest size ! 
and no arcliitectural pretension ; hut it was built by a zealot, one 
Mobammed Taer alias Pir Ally by iiame^ whose religious fervour forced 
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tlie conversion of many a Hindu to the Mahomedan faith. Himself a 
renegade from the religion of his Hindu forefathers, he acquired a 
high reputation for sanctity, and maintained it by a striet observance 
of the ordinances of his adopted religion. 

According to tradition he was .sent for to Delhi, and for some reason 
or other, there beheaded by order of the emperor. He is said to have 
once heard from a Brahmin of high caste and great influence, one 
Naranarayaua Raya, that “smelling was half eating,” whereupon he 
caused some cooked meat to be brought to his presence. The Brahman 
by his side perceived the smell, and immediately covered his nose with 
his cloth ; but it was too late, the wily Mahomedan urged that by his 
own showing he had “ half eaten,” and must therefore cease to be of the 
orthodox creed. He was accordingly outcasted, and his descendants to 
this day are known as Piralis or Pir Ally Brahmans. Puerile as the 
story is, it is worthy of note that all the Piralis of Bengal trace their 
original seat to Jessore, and no Pirali is to be met with in the eastern 
or the northern districts. One of the ancestors of the present Tagore 
family of Calcutta first associated with Naranarayaua, and he and his 
descendants have ever since been called Piralis. Such Kayasthas as 
associated with these degraded and proscribed Brahmans, were sub- 
jected to the same penalty, and are to this day known by the name of 
the wicked Pir. Their number, however, is very limited, and they are 
met with in no other district except in Jessore. 

•_ Three miles to the south-west of this tomb, there is a magnificent 
„.Wosque, commonly knovyn by the name of Sdtgumhm, or the mosque 
oTB&»d«mes. It is an open arcaded structure, formed of massive walls 
six feet thick, and having on the top 77 small domes supported on 
sixty pillars* The ground plan is an oblong of 144 feet by 90, 
divided into seven aisles by six rows of pillars. The foundation and 
the domes are of brick ; while of the pillars some are of brick, and 
others of stone. Like all other Mahomedan mosques in India, tlio 
Sdtgmibaz has its front to the east, thereby enabling the faithful to pray 
with their faces towards the K’dba at Mecca. The number of archways 
on this side is 11, of which the second and the tenth are closed with 
masonry, the same arrangement obtains on the opposite %vall, the 
Blnlla’s pulpit being placed by the side of the central archway. On tlie 
north and the south iasades there are 14 arches, 7 on each side, the 
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lieiglit being 15 feet to tlie point of tlie arch. The hnildiiig is .flanhed bj 
four massive towers wMcdi rise above the line of the domes. Two of them 
enclose, winding staircases ; that to the south-east being very dark and 
steepj while the one on the north-east is well lighted and easy of ascent. 
The people call the former AmlJidr 3£dnih and the latter Bamlian 
MdniJc. Altogether the building has a grand and imposing appearancej 
and even in a more favoured locality than Bagerhat would command 
admiration, and be reckoned as an object worthy of notice. It was 
evidenly intended for a jiimmah masjid or Friday mosque. 

The only other . object which has been associated with the memory 
of Kliinji Ally and rvhich demands a passing notice, is a physical 
phenomenon of some interest. It is a dull roaring sound, as of the 
booming of distant cannonade, which is said to be fired by aerial 
hands in honour of Klianja Ally. At Bagerhat, those sounds are heard 
at all times of the year ; particularly when the weather is calm and the 
sky clear. It is most distinct during a lull after a. storm or a heavy 
slioiver of rain. At Bunisal they are ecpially prominent, and noticed 
with great curiosity. Yarioiis theories have been hazarded to account 
for the phenomenon. Mr. Pellew, the superintendent of survey at 
Burrisal, ill a letter to me, says — 

“ What you allude to must be the ^ Burrisal guns,* wdiicli are heard 
all over south Jessove and Backerganj, at least in the neighbourhood 
of the Baleswar. They are distinctly heard at Burrisal. I have never 
heard them myself ^vest of Morellganj. My own idea is, that they are 
perhaps tlie sound of heavy surf. My reasons for supposing this (of 
course I am by no means certain) are as follows. The noise exactly re- 
sembles the sound of surf as heard often by me at Poorae under certain 
circumstances, viz. when, on account of a cessation of the south-west 
monsoon, the B%vell rises to an unusual height before breaking, and 
then breaks simultaneously for perhaps a length of three miles of coast. 
I have often been ivoke from my sleep by the thunder of these waves, 
when ]>reaking in this manner. As regards the succession of 10 or 1 1 
reports, we all know that weaves generally break successively along a 
beach, and at the distance the listener is from the sea these wmuld 
appear ecpially loud. 

“ 2nd. Ileason. The further south I go* the louder the reports are, 
and the more iinecpial in poW'er(this I have not tested quite sufficiently). 

IT' 
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Srd. Tliere is a story (to wliicli you allude) of a Collector seuding 
clown people in a boat to find out about its whereabouts, wbo beard 
the noise always to tbeir soutli, till they reached the Hurungotta, and 
were compelled by the weather and sea to return, 

4tli. The general belief in natives that they are not marriage 
guns, 

“ 6th. The dissimilarity between the sound and that of marriage 
guns, noticed by all who hear them. 

6th. The fact that sound would be conveyed very far by the south- 
west monsoon along the surface of the large rivers of Backerganj, 
They are generally heard in a lull after a sq^uall, at least I think so, 
just when the surf breaks most regularly and simultaneously. I am 
sorry I have no more certainty to give you.’^ 

The cause above assigned to the sounds by Mr. Pellew may be the 
right one, but the reasons he has adduced, plausible as they are, do not 
seem to be conclusive. It may fairly be argued that had the sound 
been produced by the surf, they would have been noticed near the 
seashore, wherever there is a low beach. Such, however, is not the 
case, I have nowhere read of such sounds in books, and never heard 
them anywhere beyond the mouths of the Ganges. 

At Balasore, which is only seven miles from the Bay, they are never 
noticed. Mr. Pellew says that a sound similar to the marriage guns’’ 
of Burrisal is heard at Pooree, which is occasioned by the breaking of 
the swell on the beach, during a certain time ; but it is not a constant 
occurrence. Baring my stay for more than two months at Basdebpur, 
a village five miles from the sea between Bhadrak and Soroh, I never 
heard a report of the kind, though the surf rises and breaks on the 
beach with equal or perhaps more violence, during all seasons. Even 
at places near to B%erhdt, or in other parts of the Sunderbuns 
equally distant from tbe shore of the bay, the noise is not audible ; 
and tbe only tract which enjoys the honour of these salutes is that 
which extends from the eastern border, from the river Bales'war to 
the foot of the Chittagong hills. 

I had an opportunity of going down as far as Tiger’s Point,” and 
I carefully watched the phenomenon, but I did not notice that the 
sounds became louder and louder as my boat drifted down from 
Morellganj to the mouth of the Huranghatl This would lead to the 
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iiiferenee tliat tlie swell of tlie sea was not tlie cause of tlie sounds^ 
and it is possible tliat they may be . due to some subterranean or 
¥ok*anic agencTj the nature of which we ha^e not the means now to 
ascertain. It is onej however^ which is well worthy the attention of 
scientific men. 
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On the Trmiditerafion of hulian Alplialets in the Roman Character, 
— By F. S. Growsb, 31, A. Oxon, B. C. S, 

[Received 5tli January, 1867.] 

The (question of transliteration has been so fully discussed at recent 
meetings of this Society, that a paper which attempted to revive the 
subject would probably meet with scant consideration. I am also 
myself of opinion that the theory has been discussed more than 
enough, and only wish on the present occasion to state briefly a plain 
matter of fact, and make a practical suggestion. 

It is impossible for any one, however imbued with phonetic 
prejudices, to deny that all European philologists and oriental 
scholars have, by mutual consent, adopted a uniform system of re- 
presenting Indian alphabets in Eoman characters, which varies only 
in some few and unimportant particulars. As to the vowels, there is 
at the present day no dispute at all ; for that intensely insular 
peculiarity of denoting the simple sounds of i and n by the awkward 
combinations of double e and double o is now quite obsolete in the 
literary world, I have not seen any recent oriental work from the 
French press, and therefore cannot tell whether their practice of 
representing u by on has been abandoned or not ; but this at all events 
is a feature which is not likely to be imitated by English writers. 
As to the consonants, there are some few, but very few, points which 
are still left open : thus the palatal sibilant is generally denoted in 
England by s with a stroke over or dot below it, while continental 
scholars prefer the symbol ^ ; again the compound which English 
scholars represent by M is on the continent represented occasionally 
by cr, more frequently by cscA, which latter is not likely to And many 
advocates out of Germany. Thus too in the Persian alphabet, the 
Arabic hdf is sometimes denoted by y, but more usually by h with a 
dot under it ; and the final consonant he is sometimes expressed by the 
vowel a alone, sometimes by clli, Put it is really unnecessary for us to 
regard these minor discrepancies, since they do not appear in what 
may be called our natural authorities. For I suppose it will be ad- 
mitted that Forbes s is the standard dictionary for modern Hindu- 
stani ; while the last complete Sanskrit dictionary is Prof. Benfey's, 
published in London during the year 1866, and the greatest work 
ever yet undertaken for the elucidation of that language is the 
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gigantic cjclopasdia of, Dr. GoMstiicker, wMcli, .if ever eompletecly will 
most assuredly ke universally accepted as the stanclani aiitliority on 
all points of Sanskrit learning. In these three woi-ks, by three different 
authors, we find one iiiiiform system o.f. transliteration without a single 
point of fli,fference 5 except as regards one solitary letter,, viz, the palatal 
sibilant. This, ' Forbes, in accordance with modern pronunciation, 
represents by s/i, while Benfey denotes it by $ and Goldstiicker by s'. 
It appears to me that since we have such authorities as these, our 
. course' is plain for who is to establish rules of orthography, if lexico* 
graph ers are not ? I therefore think that the recent discussions on 
the subject by this Society are to be regretted,^ since they had a 
tendency to re-open a question which had virtually been long settled, 
and, by ignoring an established fact, to throw a check in the ■way of 
educational progress. 

That many and serious inconveniences result from the want of 
system that now prevails in India on this matter is iindeniahle, and a 
remedy is daily becoming more urgently required. For many registers 
of native names have now to be kept in Boman characters, and the 
whole object of alphabetical arrangement is frustrated so long as it 
remains uncertain whether amrit is to be looked for under letter a or 
letter and whether a person ^ells his name as Devi-din on Dabi-deen, 
And this difficulty is one entirely of our own creation ; for although 
in English, where the orthography of proper names is altogetlier 
arbitrary, it is quite possible for a highly educated man, in writing 
down a list of persons from dictation, to mis-sp>ell every wmrd, in a 
catalogue of Hindu names there is no such danger. Every personal 
appellation is also a literary term, with a definite meaning and 
invariable form ; and therefore any one, having a very moderate 
acquaintance with Indian history and mythology, would be competent 
to write a long list of names wuth unening precision j and there is no 
excuse for the carelessness which makes an array of the names and 
titles of native gentlemen in the Government Gazette look like a roll- 
call of South Sea savages. It will be found that almost all names 
resolve themselves into one of the following categories : 1st, and most 
common of all, the name of some popular hero or divinity standing 

^ The object of the discnssions here referred to, was to determine whether 
European technical terms should be translated or transliterated into the Indian 
vemacuiars.' — Ei>« 
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smiplj by itself, as Labsliman, Baladeva ; 2iid, a similar name witli 
tbe addition of some word denoting ‘disciple’ or ‘ by tlie favour of,’ 
as Bbagawan-das, Efim-sab^, Ilaniimaii-Prasad, Ganri-datt ; 3rd, 
some one of the tbousand epithets appropriated to the leading charac- 
ters of the Hindu Pantheon, as Niranjan, the iniimpassioiied ; 
Cliakrapani, the discus-holder; Bansi-dhar, the fliite-player, i. e. 
Krishna ; 4th, the name of some one of the appliances of ritual 
worship, as Tulsi, Salagram, Vibhdti ; 5th, some word expressing 
beauty or other excellent equality, as Nawal, Sundar, Kirat ; 6th, some 
heroic or honorific title asEandhir, “ the staunch in fight,” correspon- 
ding to the Homeric “ meneptolemus Kharagjit, the conquering 
swordsman ; Mahabali, the greatly valiant ; Aniip, the incomparable ; 
7th, the name of some precious material, as Hira, a diamond ; Moti, 
a pearl ; Kanchan, gold ; 8th and strangest of all, some affectionate 
diminutive, as Nek Earn, a little Earn ; Chhote Lai, a little dear, 
Nanku, a darling. In the village patois, it is true, many of these 
names ordinarily appear in a very corrupt form, but even these corrap- 
tions are reducible to the following simple rule, viz. that the first 
syllable of the word only be retained unimpaired, and an open vowel 
substituted for the whole of the termination ; thus Kalyltn becomes 
Kalu, Bhagiratha, Bhagi, and Nayanasukh, Nainu. But these diminu- 
tives correspond simply to our English Bob, Dick and Tom, and have 
no right to be included in a formal catalogue of names. The enforce- 
ment of a correct system of transliteration would naturally be opposed 
by all who are too indolent to acquire a rational knowledge of the 
language, or who choose to- diversify their style by the simple 
expedient of spelling the same word two or three different ways in 
one paragraph ; but the present slovenly system, or want of system, is 
not only a practical inconvenience, but is also a disgrace to an educated 
government. 

But, it may be urged, perfect precision is no doubt desirable in 
scientific treatises, but would be pedantic inordinary writing. Now 
can any parallel be found to such a state of things as this argument 
supposes ? Every language has recognized laws of spelling, which 
the uneducated classes in practice frequently transgress ; but has any 
government on that account determined to class itself amongst the 
illiterate, and to relegate orthography to the professedly learned? 
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Tlie Go¥erimieii.t of India stands alone in tMs extraordinary patronage 
of a barbarous nomenclatiire wbicli excites the' ridicule of every 
European, scbolar. 

In , one of tbe recent discussions on the subjectj I remember tliat 
Pr. Lees gave a very good illustration of tbe results of tliis lax mode 
of spelling, quoting several Indian words from a l7tli century 
traveller, wMcb were so mucli di.sgiiised by tlieir Bomaii garb, that 
identification was impossible. But by a curious perversion of logic, 
tlie speaker proceeded to argue tbe inexpediency of , transliteration , at 
all; wbereas tbe illustration only showed tbe evil of not baving a 
definite standard : for if eacb Indian letter bad its acknowledged Koman 
equivalent, every word would be as intelligible in its Eoman as in 
its Indian form. I would therefore suggest that tbe Asiatic Society 
sbould print in a tabular form tbe Boman, N^ari and Persian 
alpliabets* as arranged by tbe eminent lexicograpbers abovenaiiied 
and approved by Prof. Max Miiller, tbe greatest of modern pbilolo- 
gists ; and that tbis table sbould be occasionally appended to tbe 
Nos* of tbe Society’s Proceedings, and every writer expected to modify 
bis pbonetic vagaries accordingly. It certainly does not appear 
unreasonable to require tbat the contributors to a scientific and 
literary Journal sbould master tbe first rudiments of ortbograpby, 
before they proceed to discuss abstruse questions of philosophy and 
literary history ; and a writer who appears in print under the auspices 
of a learned Society should feel it as strange to put down chatta poker 
for chhatra p)oMiar as to spell umbrella,” %m5refZer. I think too tbat, 
if a more frequent reference to a Dictionary were rendered necessary, 
articles would not be forwarded for publication in such a very crude 
state as is now sometimes the case. Tims in tbe last No. of the 
Philological Journal, tbe same distinguished officer, who writes chatta 
p)oker and Maclioioa and OucJiozaa for Matsya and Kacbcbbapa, begins 
Ms paper with a lengthy speculation about a race called variously 
Scrap, Serab, Serak, Srawaka, who were probably tlie earliest Aryan 
colonists,” and another race called Bbumij, without apparently any 
idea, at the time of widting, that SiAwaka is the ordinary Sanskrit name 
for a Jain or Buddhist, and tbat the literal meaning of Bluimij is the 
earth’ born, Autochthones, Aborigines. The identity of tbe Jain and 
^ Tins lias already been done,— En, 
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Srawaka is in a confused manner indicate before tlie conclusion of tlie 
article, but without recognizing tlie fact that tlie name (literally 
“ a bearer’’) indicates a purely religious distinction, and that it does 
not imply a difference of race any more than tlie term Eomaii 
Catbolic” implies an Italian by descent. 

I may here incidentally observe that in tins district (Mainpuri) tlie 
Jains, who form a considerable item in the population, are known 
popularly only by the name of Saraugis, which also is clearly a corrup- 
tion of the same wmrd Srawaka. , Their habits and customs are of 
course the same as those described by Col. Dalton. 

If my suggestion as above were adopted by the Society, the same 
principle would be consistently carried out in compiling the list of 
members with their places of residence, where we should no longer 
see Babu alternating with Baboo (the latter invariably suggesting the 
loss of a final w) and the first step might be taken towards the correc- 
tion of our present barbarous local nomenclature. Our maps are no 
doubt admirable as results of engineering skill, hut in a literary point of 
view, they are ridiculous,-— a large proportion of local names, especially 
Hindi -words, being utterly distorted from the original form. Thus 
for instance, I have never yet seen a map where the common village 
name Kushalpur was not spelt with an initial Persian hh^ as if it 
were a derivative of Miush ; and yet it might he supposed that if 
any Hindi word were to he allowed to retain its identity, it would 
he the name of a district so famous in ancient legend as Kos'ala, 
which had Ayodhyd for its capital, and gave a name to the mother of 
the national hero Rama. Upon this point I cannot do better than 
quote the words of the late Prof. Wilson, who, describing Indian 
maps as miserably defective in their nomenclature, says, “ None of 
our surveyors or geographers have been oriental scholars. It may be 
doubted if any of them have been conversant with the spoken language 
of the country. They have consequently put down names at riindom, 
according to their own inaccurate appreciation of sounds, carelessly, 
vulgarly and corruptly uttered ; and their maps of India are crowded 
with appellations which hear no similitude either to past or present 
denominations. There is scarcely a name in our maps, that does not 
afford proof of extreme indifference to accuracy, and of an incorrectness 
in estimating sounds which is in some degree perhaps a national 
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defect/’ It may lie aecessaiiy to take witk some modificatioiij at tiie 
present day^ tlie above severe reflections on the ignorance, of our 
surveying officers ; but whatever tlieir knowledge^ it is evident that 
they have not had sufficient courage to deviate from the traditional 
groove. of barharism. To initiate a reform in this direction, is an 
undertaking well worthy the highest efforts of the Asiatic Society. 
But the whole question has been treated so often, that there is no 
occasion for further words ; it only remains for some definite action to 
be taken^^,,. 

On the other hand, equal carelessness and neglect of philological 
principles are displayed in the ordinary modes of representing English 
words in Nagari characters: thus the names of the four months 
Septeniher, October, November, and December are frequently so spelt 
in Hindi translations, as cjuite to obscure the fact that they are iden- 
tically the same as the vernacular Saptanii, Ashtami, Navarni, Dasami. 
It has also become a uniform practice to represent the English t on 
all occasions by the letter Z; thus ignoring the fact that in the 
English alphabet the one symbol does double duty, and our pronun- 
ciation of it varies, though perhaps unconsciously, in different words, 
accordingly as it has a murdJmnya or simply dental power. For 
instance, the name Victoria is, so far as my experience goes, invariably 
wTitten with the though most incorrectly so ; for both in meaning 
and derivation, it corresponds precisely to the common appellation 
Vijay, the j by an invariable rule becoming k before dental t ; while h 
■with murdhanya t is an impossible compound, and a short vowel would 
have to be introduced between the two consonants, before they could 
be pronounced. Indeed Her Majesty may reasonably complain of the 
injurious treatment she receives here in India : for not only is her 
name misspelt, but her royal title also is most grossly misrepresented. 
The crafty Musalman, whoever he was, who first suggested the pre- 
posterous expression mdlikd midtizzam, must, when he found it adopted, 
have chuckled immensely over the indignity he was passing on the 
Queen of the unbelievers. Fortunately, the phrase is so thoroughly 
outlandish, that it practically conveys no meaning in this country ; 
though any Arab chief who heard it would derive from it a strangely 
derogatory idea of the Empress of India. I remember reading an 
article, which appeared in England about .a year ago, taking this phrase 
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as an illustration of our special linguistic clumsiness, as contrasted 
witli Russian tact, and pointing out tlie considerable advantage wiiicb 
they thus enjoyed over us in impressing the oriental imagination 
For my own part, I am quite unable to see any valid reason why the 
well-known and dignified wovd pMslidh should not be used, at least 
on all ordinary occasions, where no reference is made to the sex of the 
sovereign, as in the superscripture of service letters, or the wording of 
legal documents. 

As change of circumstances, or the development of European ideas, 
involves an occasional necessity for enlarging the vernacular nomen' 
clature, I would suggest that this coinage of words, hitherto charac- 
terised by the most signal failures, should be transferred from the 
Government mint to the care of the Asiatic Society, and that a 
Philological Committee should be allowed to express their opinion 
before any new issue was definitely stamped and authoritatively 
circulated. The last new word that has been forced down the throats 
of the people is the principal result at present of the 

fashionable exhibition epidemic. It is a comjiound, for which it woiikl 
be perfectly useless to look in any Hindustani Dictionary, and in fact 
has never had any existence in the country. As yet its use is 
exclusively confined to the Munshi class, who, in order to define its 
meaning, invariably prefix the word mela, and I believe consider it 
only the Government synonym for a iamdsha oi any kind, in the 
same way as sirika is the Government expression for what every one 
in his senses calls chorl Thus, during the grand Darbar at Agra, I 
had petitions from mukhtdrs, explaining their clients^ absence on the 
ground that they had gone to the Agra iiumaish-gfih.^* With the 
people at large the word Mela appears to answer every necessary 
purpose; or if greater precision is desired, is employed. 

And although some more adequate expression might no doubt be 
evolved by a due exercise of the critical faculty, I consider this 
indigenous product is at all events better than the official exotic. 
Several other subjects suggest themselves for animadversion, but my 
remarks have extended far beyond the limit I originally intended, and 
some of the points already noticed may appear too minute to deserve 
serious attention. Yet, if philology is worth studying at all, it is 
certainly worth while to recognize its rules in practice. 
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A catalogue of tlie Vernacular PnMications, of tlie Bombay Presi- 
dency lias just been broiiglit out by Sir Alexander Graiitj Director of 
Public Instnictioiij Bombay, It embraces tlie names of 1679 books 
of wliicii 175 are ill Sanscritj 660 in Marbatti, 628 in Giizratij 49 
ill Oaiiarese, and 43 in Sindbi. Of Zend books there are 4, and of 
Peblevi 1, being tbe Pehlevi version of the Zendavesta, Prefixed to 
the catalogue are two , interesting essays 'by Professor P, Kieliioni 
and Mr. M. G, Raaaclej, on its Sanskrit .and Marathi portions. 

Mr, J. Beames has just published a short introduction to the study 
of Indian P.iiiiologyj with a map shewing the distritution of Indian 
languages. It is intended to be a guide to those who, having no 
knowledge of Linguistic Science, wish to record and preserve dialects 
of obscure and uncivilised tribes with whom they may come into 
contact ; or any of the countless local peculiarities of the leading Indian 
languages Vdiich may be spoken in their neighbourhood.’^ 

The following is an Extract from a letter from Major General 
A. Uunningliam to Colonel 0. S. Guthrie, oii a large gold Eucratides 
lately brought to England. 

But what is a double gold-mohur compared to the great gold 
Eucratides which has just been brought from Bokhara by Aga 
Zehaliin Bokhari ? It is 2-| inches in diameter, and weighs ie?i staters^ 
or eleven guineas f It has the usual helmeted head on one side, wdth 
the horsemen and inscription on the reverse. The owner has refused 
700£ for it. It is genuine — and beats all the Greek coins hitherto 
.discovered. 

I have three specimens of a new Greek King, Apollophanes, and 
some rude coins of Strato with the title of Philopator, whicli is 
translated fHyapitd^ lover of Ms father. Please tell Grote of these 
Bactrian.:nove.ities.” 
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II HindRStani, adopted by us as tbe future general language of 
India, is to be a language and not a jargon, it must become so by 
means of its alliance Avitli Persian, tbe speecli wliicli all Indian Mabo- 
medans bave at tbeir lieart, and use as tbe feeder, or cbannel of otber 
feeders, for all tbeir abstract tboiigbt, tbeir politics, science, and 
.poetry.”* ' 

* Tills extract serves as a fitting text to tbe subject wliicb it is my 

aim to illustrate. In a former paper I gave an outline of some argii- 
men ts in favour of tbe present AraMcized dialect of our courts, and as 
tbe little literature whicb tbe language possesses is written in tlio 
, same style, ' tbe fo.llo wing remarks may be. 'considered as applica- 
ble to tbe literary style also. - In tbe present I propose to review 
tbe assertions of tbe npliolders of tbe opposite opinion, wbicb 
may briefly, and I trust faiiiy, be.' ■ stated .tbus : — In writing or 

Quarterly Review Ko. 234, page' 5l7.'on *‘.''V'tobcbys. Travels in Central 
f Asia.” 
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speaking Hindiistani, if you have two words to clioose ketweeiij one 
Hiiuli or Sanskrit, and the other Persian or Arabic, it is better and 
less artificial to tise the former ; and the Arabic and Persian wor.ls 
already in nse in Urdu are for the most part wrongly used, and are 
often very corrupt forms of the genuine words. There are thus two 
argiinieiits : the first, a political; the second, scientific. I will 
examine the political or historical argument first. But I must premise 
that I consider the whole question as one for the student rather than 
the statesman. Br. Fallon, a vigorous partizaii of the Hindi school, 
writes, somewhat complacently, thus “ The Urdu language needs 
direction; hut the natives have neither taste nor learning for such 
a work. The task must be performed by European scholars, and the 
Gbvernment of the country.” I would ask the author whether, in 
all tlie range of his comprehensive reading, he has ever met with an 
instance of a language having been created or guided by foreign 
scholars, or licked into shape by a Government. Is language, like law, 
a political creation ? Does it not rather grow up in the homes of the 
people? Is it not hewn out of their rough untutored conceptions ? 
Does not its value consist in its spontaneous and unconscious growth ? 
Are not its very irregularities and errors, proofs of the want of design 
that attends its formation ? 

Or again, can a stranger guide the native mother in choosing how 
to talk to her child ? If it he dilficult for foreigners to infiucnce a 
language in. a country where women enjoy the same freedom as men, 
how much more hopeless is the task in a country like this, where the 
mothers of the people are inaccessible and invisible? 

No, wo cannot influence the speech of this people ; they have formed 
it for themselves ; they have, before we came on the scene, chosen 
Arabic and rejected Hindi. It is not true to say tliat they p7‘efor 
Hindi, and that we have forced on them Arabic. It is not correct to 
say that pedantic munshis have created for the use of the European 
officer a dialect unknown to the majority of the people, and the use 
of which severs him from them, and gives the keys of communication 
into the hands of a single class. The use of Arabic and Persian 
words pervades oveiy class. I, and many other officers, know that 

English-Hmdustani Law and Commercial Dictionary by S. W. Fallon In- 
troductory Dissertation, p, xviii. ad lin. ^ ^ > xn 
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wiieii go alfJiie and unattended into a native village, we eaii eon- 
verHC readily witli tlie comiBonest people ; and I have foinicl tlie 
Arahieized st}de, wliidi I, from deliberate preference, always employ, 
rjiiite iutelliglLde to the ryot and the ' bnnnia. This people formed 
* their o'Wii iaiigiiage, and we may rest assured they will continue to 

develop it in that direction which they feel to be best. It is true 
: that Hindi is the .speech of the lower classes, but how many Arabic 

I words , have invaded even the lowest Hindi, because the iiatioiiai 

feeling has adopted Arabic as a sign of cultivation. The scholar may 
lament that it is so, just as 'some scholars lament the disuse of' Saxon 
words in English, but the lamentations of the scholar do not hinder 
the progress of the language. 

; : ‘ Hindi is more native to the soil, and lies closer to the hearts of 

I the people than Arabic or Persian, and its use is tlierefore preferable 

to that of the last named languages.” This is tlm jj^Alliccd argiiraeiit 
of the Hindi school. Br. Fallon'^' puts it thus : Hosts of Persian 
and Arabic words have been introduced hi/ natives of the coimiry (the 
italics are mine) who affect a foreign tongue, and make transfers in 
the mass out of worthless books imperfectly understood. The true 
vernacular is overwhelmed, thrust aside, and scornfully ignored.” 
And again, “ The vocabulary of tlie Indian Courts of Judicature is not 
aljsoliitely without a few Hindi phrases. Still, a very large' propor- 
tion of good Hindi is systematically excluded by ignorance or bad 
taste, or, worse still, from corrupt design. Words wbich are conti- 
nually in the moutlis of the people, the ciuTent speech in which men 
in town and country buy and sell and transact business, the mother- 
tongue of the peasantry and indeed of the great bulk of the nation is 
repudiated for a foreign, higb-sounding phraseology. But a people’s 
vocabulary is not so to be set aside. The few have seldom yet. suc- 
ceeded in substituting their language for the language of the many. 
Beaten off from the courts auil public offices, native Hindi still lives 
in the busy mart, and in the familiarities of social and domestic life. 
In the pithy sayings, proverbs, and national songs of the country, 
dwells a spirit and an intiueuce beside wliich the foreign and less 
familiar speech seems feeble and fiat. These Hindi pliruses have 
deep roots in the habits and associations of the people. ^ , They , ''come 
■ ^ Dissertation pp. xii» xiii. 
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liome to tlie feelings and the iinderstancliiig of the liigliest and tlie 
lowest. They possess a living power, universality and force of expres- 
sion, which can never belong to the Arabic and Persian platitudes 
that are thrust in their place.” 

Eow all tliis is very good and very eloquent, but it rests on false as- 
sumptions. It assumes that what is true of some classes of the population 
is true of the whole. It puts aside entirely all the rank and education 
of the country^ — it puts the peasant on a pedestal, and requests us to 
accept the barbarous and antiquated jargon that falls from his lips as 
the model of our speech, and as the vehicle for the expression of 
intricate philosophical argument, close legal reasoning, delicate and 
rehned discussion on art, science and politics. 

A second erroneous assumption is, that we have to thank our law 
courts for the abundance of Persian and Arabic terms in use in Hin- 
dustani. The fact, however is, that our native clerks use nine-tenths 
of these words, simply because they have been used for five centuries 
past as legal terms, and use has conferred on them a conventional 
meaning, which no other words possess. The native press, in discuss- 
ing matters of a purely unofficial character, uses the same phraseology. 
The style of Abul Fazl and the Sih Nasr-i Zuhuri is the model of all 
native composition. And this arises not from pedantry or affectation ; 
the reasons of it are to be sought, first, in the circumstances in which 
the early Musulman invaders found themselves ; and, secondly, in the 
constitution of native society from those times to this. 

Who, then, were the founders of the Urdu language? They 
were a mass of Turks, Tartars, Persians, Arabs, and Syrians ; with 
whom were amalgamated many of the middle and lower classes of 
Hindus ; principally, perhaps, the adventurous trader, who goes any- 
where to gain money, and the idle scum who are always attracted by 
an army. If we further ask what were the materials from which this 
heterogeneous mass could compound a lingua Jranca^ w’-e find, of 
indigenous dialects, Sanskrit and Hindi ; of extraneous ones, Arabic 
and Persian, and various Turkish dialects. They had to introduce 
a new religion, a new government ; systems of policy and organization 
new to India ; rules of etiquette ; the social habits and refinements of 
a town life ; new articles of clothing, furniture and luxury ; philoso- 
phical terms j terms to express new processes in the mechanical arts. 
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To wliat Hoiiree slionld they turn for., words to express tliese ideas 
The Braliiidii and the Eajpiit stood aloof from the c.asteless stniiig'ers, 
Sanskrit therefore was probably very little heard in the camps of the 
&}iori or the Kliiljij and still less in those of Tiimir or Baber, 

Words of Sanskrit origin, but more or less mutilated, were heard 
from the lips of the lower edasses, who also used a vast luiinber of 
Hiiidi words, i. e, rvords either of Sanskrit origin or not, but so far 
altered from their original as to become new wmrds.'^ 

.. Let US now go through some of dlie words which we may suppose 
offered themselves to the invaders as native terms to express tlieir 
new ideas, and I think it will be seen- that none of these words were 
really available,. 

‘ In the' first place the ne\¥ religion was Islam. To express the 
religious duties of that pugnacious creed in anything but Arabic W'as 
profanation not to be thought of. Hence the iiitroduetion of 
mim/hj rozd^ Idtab^ 'kl, and the w’ords of this class ^vere unavallabie, for 
even putting aside tlie profanation, words of Sanskrit origin could not 
express, because they did not contain, the reepisite ideas. If any one 
doubts this,. let him think liow- far . the Sanskrit and Hindi w^ords 
written below represent the Arabic or Persian. 

3Iasj Id Sanskrit — ina nd ir avi^ davdJa yum ; 

Hindi — devKiJa^ nuith^ mandar^ Atiwdla^ thahurhdrL 

Namaz S. prariliandj nivedununi ; 

H. yirujdj pd^h, 

PiOzd S. upavaHii^ tfpdsanam^ alhojanam^ langhanam ; 

11. itpds/langhaii. 

Kltdh S. pustakaJUj (jmnlham ; 

H. potkiy lymtak. 

Ad S. parwa^ ntsaaa^ ydtrd ; 

H. imrab^ fyohdr or ieliLodr. 

Now it is at once evident that the adoption of any of these words, 
deeply tinctured with the hues of the Brahmin ical creed, "would at 
once have been fatal to the genius of Mahoinedanism. These Sanskrit 
words tliereiore retained their place in the language with reference to 

An exaiaplo will make the distinction clearer; Bujd 1 should call a Sanski-it 
word, because it retains its form unaltevad ; hih/ihdnd 1 call a Hindi word 
because its cujiiieetiou with the bamikrit avilaiuba is, thoug-h undoubted, yet 
not at iirsfc sight apparent. 
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tlie belief of the- Hindu, ^ while for the new Muslim population, the 
...purely Muslim words were retained ; and as nothing was .displaced, to 
..make way for them, they...were a clear gain to the .language, enahlhig 
it to keep pace with the new religious development of the nation at 
large. Secondly, words relating to the government of the country. 
The mass of little kingdoms each headed by its petty my d, a puppet 
whose strings. were pulled by his Brahmin ministers, was. to give way 

to the rule of one supiwme “ fat her^dng/’ who should 

parcel out his dominions into satrapies or siibds ; and these powerful 
satraps again would divide their provinces into districts ; and the 
rulers of districts would portion them out into coiiiities, and so om 
Di visions of caste were to be ignored, all men were free and ecpial, on 
condition of paying their taxes duly. The sovereign acknowledged 
himself to be under no obligation towards his subjects. He was 
an absolute despot whose business was to rule, as his people’s was to 
obey. He was, howmver, expected to be accessible to the meanest of 
his subjects at certain times, and on the whole to do justice, tiiough 
after a somewhat random fashion. How utterly inapplicable to such 
a system and to such a ruler would be the Sanskrit title of rdjd ; 
wdiat a ciwd of ideas and memories of another order of things would 
such a title bring with it. Would it not lower the great “ father- 
king” to the level of the petty knights he had just destroyed ? But 
the word rdjdj though inapplicable to the sovereign, was not discarded ; 
it remained as the title of a high order of nobility, as it is to this dav, 
and the Persian terms indicative of sovereignty are therefore positive 
additions to the language. 

It is unnecessary to go in detail through the long list of words 

relating to government introduced by tbe invaders. It is evident 
tliat a peo23le’s language can have no words for ideas or things which 
do not exist in the country. Especially was this the case in India. 
E.tclndod from all but the scantiest commerce w'ith the outer world, 
India had long believed herself to contain the whole of the inhabited 
earth, or at least to be the centre and greatest part of it. Like China 
in the ijresent day, India thought herself “ the central flowery land,” 
and had but dim. notions of certain “ outside barbarians” who led a 
miserable life on the confines of space, meu the new era of a vigor- 
* I assume FadsUh to U“si<kr.skah;’ iUther-kiug, like Atahoij or AUmolcch 
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oils civilization aiifl progress dawned on lierj slie was nnprepared to 
meet it. Her religioip Iaw>s, customs' and language slirivelled up at 
oiieej and slunk into lioles and .eomerSy and tlie .statues of her gods 
wliifli had loomed grand and teriible in the twilight of Brahminisnij 
looked, pooFj fetdiile scarecrows in the hill blaze' of el Islam. The conquer- 
ors were but little disposed to adopt the language of the conquered race, 
but even Imd they been so, that language afforded them no materials 
in wliicli to clothe their ideas. Necessity stept in to aid inclination, 
and tlie result was a language full of imported words. 

“But/’ it may be urged, no one objects to a certain iiiiniber of 
Arabic and Persian words ; many of them are necessary, some even 
iiidLsponsable, to the people : all we object to is 'the iiidLseriminate 
introduction of words which are not necessary, and for wliieli tlio early 
Miiboiricdan invaders are not responsible.’^ I might answer this, by 
asking the ■ Hindi school to tell me how they know at tvliat date any 
given word first made its appearance in India ? On wdiat grounds do 
they assert that the simpler and shorter Arabic words were introduced 
first, and the longer and more complicated ones later ? There exist,s 
no regular Urdu literature by which we can, as in English, mark the 
exact epoch of the introduction of a word. . And’ this brings me to 
my second argument, that, namely, derived from the constitution of 
native society, during all the years in which the Urdu language lias 
been growing, up to the present time. 

The conquerors were essentially one nation, though composed of 
very mixed elements. If they had adopted the language of the con- 
quered, ill a few generations they wouhi have become scarcely in- 
telligible to one another. In the present day an inhabitant of the 
Punjab just manages to make himself intelligible to a man of Patna 
by virtue of tbose few words which are now common to all Indian 
dialects, namely those of Persian origin, and the Hindi verbs and 
particles which have, thanks to the Alahomedans, become familiar all 
over the country. At the time of the first invasions liona was not 
used over a wider area than hlm^ tlvaxi hhim 
tvdl'cL As tlic country was split up into a number of petty kingdoms, 
so was the language into a mass of dialects. Plindi was not one but 
many, and so it is to this day. The service which the Mabomedaris 
rendered to India, consisted in their taking one of these many dialects 
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and iiialdng it the veliiele of tlieir Persian and Arabic, and thus d is- 
trilrating it all over India. The Hindustani or Urdu language is 
therefore, from one point of view, not Persian grafted on Indian, hiit 
Indian inserted into Persian. The movement began from above and 
Avas imitated by the lower classes. 

At an early period of the invasion, large tracts of country were 
converted to the Muslim faith. All the Punjab west of the Ghinab, 
and a great deal east of that river ; all the chief towns in the valley 
of the Ganges, and many villages in all parts of the country were 
largely converted; and the conversion went on for centuries, and has 
not yet ceased. To all these converts Arabic became a sacred tongue, 
and as such lay and lies as near the hearts of this section of the 
people as Hindi. Speak to a Mahomedan rustic in Hindi, he under- 
stands you and talks to you in the same ; but speak to Jiim in Urdu, 
and he will press into his service every word he knows of Arabic and 
Persian, to show you that though, through accident of birth, he can 
only speak a few words of those honored and sacred tongues, he is yet 
not quite without knowledge of them. The rustic father sends his 
son to school to the village pedagogue, to learn what? not Hindi, 
but Arabic and Persian. And then we are told that these languages 
do not lie near the hearts of the people 1 Wliy, I believe if the votes 
of the whole Mahomedan population could he taken, an overwhelming 
majority of them would prefer to abandon Hindustani altogether and 
make Persian the language of the land. 

Among the higher classes in towns, who form the most intelligent 
and cultivated portion of the population, there can be no question 
whether Urdu or Hindi is most popular. It is in the towns that we 
find the stronghold of the Musulman, and consequently of Arahicized 
Urdu. But on what grounds we are asked to set aside the towns- 
people and all the Mahomedan rural population, together with all 
cultivated Hindus who try to talk as much Urdu as possible, I do not 
see. Native society has been for five centuries so thoroughly leavened 
with the language of the Mogul invader, and the invader has so 
thoroughly made himself at home in India, and has so successfully 
maintained the claim of his composite dialect to express the progress 
and intelligence of the country, tliat all classes aspire to use it as a 
sign of good breeding and cultivation. 
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Tlie language, to fpote Dr. Fallon once ioorej in wliicli men biij 
and sell and transact business” is not Hindi ; it is Urdu. If man and 
ser and chitdnk are Hindi, hmat and nimhli, mdl^ scmid^ and sauddgm\ 
jins^ rakm^ lazm\ mA, dukdn are Persian,' If hat is Hindi, gmj m 
Persian. Sarak^ hail^ and gdri are Hindi, but ][ml^ sardi and nianzil 
are Persian. And so it runs throiigli all tbe scenes of common Indian 
life ; yon bear e'very where simple Persian words as frec|neiitly as Hindi 
in tlie months of all classes of the people. I appeal to the experience 
of all who know well the, rural districts of this country for confirma- 
tion of this assertion. 

We m^j then safely state that to the higher classes, tlironglioiit the 
country, to the Maliomeclan rustic, to .the townsmen in all districts, 
Urdu is as fan,.iiliar and as well known ; nay, more familiaiv tlian pure 
unadulterated Hindi. It remains only to discuss the question as 
regards tlie Hindu peasant. And it is in this connection that the 
wmnt of nniformity between tbe various Hindi dialects requires to be 
brought out in a stronger light. Hindi is not one, but many. If we 
follow the advice of our purists, and try to talk and write only pure 
Hindi, we abandon the possibility of retaining one iinivei’sally intelli- 
gible language and fall back into a chaos of a dozen or more different 
dialects. In advocating the use of Hindi in preference to Arabicized 
Urdu, Dr. Fallon’s school mean by Hindi those portions of Uniii 
which are of Indian origin ; they mean the dialect which uses wiih^ yik^ 
ishdjUsJcd; which says Iiond^ Jiotd^ hud^harnd^ Idyd ; that dialect which 
has been incorpox’ated into Urdu : the Hindi, in short, of Delhi and 
Muttra. But ten miles from Delhi itself I have heard wdhd for ushd^ 
ydhd for ishd. If we are to reject such forms as these and use only 
the Delhi Hindi, we are quite as far from reaching the heads and 
hearts of the mass of the population as ever. - The great Bhojpuri 
dialect, for instance, is spoken throghout eastern Oudh, Gorackpur, 
Benares, ShahdbM, Sarun and Tirhfit, and is more unlike the Delhi 
Hindi than Dutch is unlike English. I would ask a Delhi or upper 
Doab rustic to interpret the following from the evidence given in 
court in a dacoity case by a peasant of Ohamparan. OUerd dtvdre 
gdrdhd snnilin^ sagare log dhdv)alan^ tan ddi sau jana jamilan^ ghare 
samdgelan^ mgard dhmi^ cMpd^ lota^ dhdn, chdtoal sdthi lut lelan^ dheri 
toralmi^ phhiniksalan^ dru muskdl hhigdelan^ ie hhdgahm^ dkonba^ 
F'sliddiua chahet gelin^ t'elcho chor pahurdil gelF 

19 
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TMs is pretty simple, especially wlieii written down clearly oa 
papeiybiit when heard from the mouth of the witness, niuiiiHed and 
half pronounced and spoken with the rapidity of a steain-engine, it is 
not so easily caught. It means : ‘‘We heard a noise at his house. 
Every one ran [there]. There two Imiidred men were collected. 
They entered the house. They looted all the property, platters, lotas, 
rice [of three sorts] ; clJictn, [unhusked] ; clidiml^ [husked] ; sdthi [a 
species of Bhadai rice]. They broke the granary ; then they came 
out, threw away their torches and fled. Then I and Parshad pursued, 
and one thief w^as caught.” 

Does Dr, Eallon wish us to fall hack on this dialect, for instance, 
ivith the certainty that by using it we render ourselves unintelligible 
to one-half of India ? or are we to use some other dialect, unintelligi- 
ble to this half ? Or again is each Englishman to use the dialect of 
the district where he finds himself, and have to learn a new dialect at 
each change of station ? 

I! in reply I am told that the language meant by Hindi is the dia- 
lect of to’ and and /rfyd; and not that of hhd and 
hared and nor that of c7ie and cMi/f nor that of 

and hoyd ;X nor that of c7m, cTict and cM ;§ and that a certain amount 
of necessary Persian words is allowable, I would ask where are we to 
draw the line in Hindi between what is classical and what is provin- 
cial, and in Urdu between what Arabic words are allowable and what 
are not? 



Bemarlcs on some ancient Hindu Buins in the Garhiml BIidtur,—By 
Lieutenant Ayrton Pullan, Assistant SuTveyoT^ Great Trigom- 
metrical Survey * 

[Beceived 6tli June, 1867.] 

While engaged in surveying a portion of the dense forest that skirts 
the foot of the Himalayas between Grarhwal and E^ohilcund, I dis- 
covered a very remarkable temple and a number of carved slabs 
scattered through the jungle. These ruins have hitherto escaped 
Notice, owing to the dense jungle in which they lie hidden. The 

Bhojpnri. f Tirhut. J Panjabi. 
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admirable preservation in wliicli tlie temple still is^ , and tlie beauty 
of tlieearviiig on it, and tlie surrounding iVagments, Iiave induced me 
to make s'ketclies of tlie most remarkable portions. I send lierewitli 
ziiicograplis* from my sketcdies,. trusting tliat with the- following brief 
account, tliej may prove interesting to the Asiatic Society, 

In Jaiuiaiy last, while in the Ghanclipahar Sevaliks and near the 
site of an ancient but now ruined village called Mandlial, almost six 
miles east of Hurd war, I found among the grass the carved figure of 
a Bull: following up my discovery I came npoii.a small temple of 
exquisite carving and design, the figures on the frieze' in fine alto- 
relievo and t].e whole arrangement of the facade perfect. 

Bound the temple, which was eight feet in height and six or eight 
feet square, were scattered a number of carved slabs, a .group of 
wrestlers, Clanesh with -his elephant .head, and ■some gods under 
canopies so very Buddhist, as to remind me of Sakya Tliublia*’ on 
the drawings of the iiioriks of Zauskar and Ladakh. 

The temple itself stands on a platform or “ cliahutara,” twenty feet 
square, and at eacdi side is a trench or drain which was prolmbly intended 
to carry off the water, and leave the flat square dry for worshippers. 
Beaiitiiiilly executed heads terminate the trench at the four corners : 
on the south a 'woman’s head and bust, at the -west a lion, at the 
north a ram ; the east corner is broken and defaced. These heads in 
form and execution brought to my mind most vividly the Gargoyles” 
on the gothic Cathedrals of Europe. 

Scattered about w'ere two or three large capitals and shafts of pillars, 
evidently belonging to a building of far larger dimensions than the 
small one now standing. The frieze and dooiway faces the south; 
tlie northern door is much plainer, but I would draw attention to 
one of the pillars sliewiiig a stag under a tree which is identical 
wiih the stag and tree on a silver coin found by me two years 
ago near Eetnit in the Saharanpur district, and attributed to the 
Malnu-aja Anngdha ; tlie coin is now in the possession of Eahu 
Bajeiulralula Mltra of Calcutta. Inside the temple lies a square carved 
slab, cracked by a fall, bearing a fine three-headed deity. This 
three 'headed god occui’s on most of the slabs throughout tlie 
Terai, and is conspicuous on the lingam found near Liil Bhang. 

^ These zincographs may bo seen in the Library of the Asiatic Society. Eo, 
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Wlietlier the stag and tree, coniraon alike to temple and coin, gives 
a clue to the builders ; whether it suggests a stream of Hindu civili- 
zation driven by persecution into the untrodden forests of the Terai, 
like ‘Hhe pilgrim fathers/’ seeking in the wilderness quiet to 
%vorsliip God after the fashion of their ancestors ; or whether it may 
perhaps go to prove that in time past the deadly fever-smitten Terai 
was not deadly, but a cultivated country filled with villages and 
inhabitants ; — ^these points I leave for antiquarians to decide. 

About eight miles further east in tlie Ldiii Sot, a narrow stony 
ravine running down from the Himalayas, I found some more slabs, 
one with a heautiful female head, and two or three large pillar 
shafts and coniice-moiildings, similar to those at Mandhal. After a 
long search I could find nothing further ; hut an old Brahmin who had 
a cattle got” in the ravine, told me that twenty years ago several 
fine figures, slabs, &c. were carried away to Jayapur and Gwalior by 
wood-cutters from Central India. 

Four miles farther east, I came on the ruins or rather indications 
of a city (the place is now known as Fanduwala) near the police 
jungle cliauki of Lill Bhang. Here after an hour’s search I at length 
lighted on the object of my visit; I found the ground beneath the tall 
tiger grass and tangled bamboos covered for a couple of square miles 
with heaps of small oblong red bricks, interspersed with carved slabs 
of stone ; hut the most singular and beautiful relic was the last to 
rewuird my search ; this was a stone “ lingam” of most exquisite 
work, half buried in the ground, but when excavated, standing three 
feet high and carved on three sides. 

Forty or fifty small chii%s were turned up by my ‘servants, 
while excavating the ^^iiigam.” The people at Lull Bhang told 
a similar story to the Brahmin at Liini of figures and slabs 
that had been carted away to the plains at different times. At 
PanduwfiM I observed three or four evident indications of founda- 
tions of houses, and in one place a half-choked canal of good 
stone work, which had brought water doubtless to the people of the 
buried city from the cool hollows of the Bij inagar “ Sot.” A large 
stone, six feet in circumference by three in diameter, also lay 
near the foundation of one of the houses of bygone Panduwala. At 
Mawakot, a Boksar village in the Terai, eighteen miles east of 
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PandiwaMj I foimci some more slabs, some of the three -headed 
divinity . and one beariiig a very curious figure. An old Brahmin, 
a resident of the village, told me that if represented Jangdeo 
Kiiinar.” The mailed figure with his' armed supporters seemed 
ai most an ancient gothic knight, but the curious tracery of fishes 
surroiinding the warrior, somewhat destroyed the illusion. I found 
nothing more worth recording during my stay in the Terai, hut 
I came on continued indications of what once had been : here a 
chipped and broken cornice near a cattle Got.’’ stuck up on 'end by 
the ignorant Paiiaris as a “ .Deota,” there a great slab of hewn stone 
lying alone among a clump of bamboos in the middle of the forest. 
That these remains extend through the whole length of the 
Ffcohilcuiid and Kumaon Terai, I should think there is little doubt. 
1 was told that at Kaiiinagar in the Kumaon Terai, tliere were 
some very fine slabs and carved stones, but I was unable to make my 
way there. 

My remarks on these interesting relics are of necessity meagre, hut 
I hope that my draw’^ings may induce some of the antiquarians of the 
Society to throw some light on these ruins in the wilderness. I can 
find no mention of these ruins in Batten’s work on Gurhwai and 
Kiiiiiaon, although that writer mentions the Bwarahath frieze and 
carvings in Kumaon. I believe I am the first European who has seen 
the Mandhal temple, or indeed any of these ruins, as none of the dis- 
trict or forest officers had ever heard of their existence, until I men- 
tioned them. 


• Notes -on ancient Remains' in the Main^uri 'District. — By 

C, Esq. Bx C, SA 

[Eeceived Sth luncj 1867.] 

Asaidi. — This large village is within two miles of Mainpuri to the 
north east and can be best approached by the old cemetery, from 
which it is perhaps three -fourths of a mile distant. 
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Crossing an lisar” plain, and |)assing tlirotigli tlie village of 
SikanclaTpnr, yon see the village of Asaiili picturesquely perched 
on its mound, which rises some forty feet from the level of the plain. 
At one end is a large native brick house used by the Raja of Maiii- 
puri dming the mutiny, whilst at the other (the east) are s'welliug 
mounds covered with trees. But ere yon can reach the said village, 
you have to go a long way round to avoid the extensive sheets of water 
which environ it on three sides, and which have been caused by the 
earth excavated therefrom to raise the mound. 

Entering by the east, one at once notices a large heap of stones, 
&c. on a small mound, and here one naturally looks for the Buddliist 
temple or chaitya” which certainly faced the rising sun. 

Nor is one disappointed, for amidst the mass stands a stone with 
a deity thereon carved, now called by the villagers Gulpib-Bebi.’* 
This is represented in the rough sketch given below ; it is held by 



me to represent “ Vislinu,” the snpplanter of Buddli in this instance. 
This slab may,: however, have formed part of the temple, and have 
been placed to the right or left of the entrance, as in the later 
Buddhist temple many Hindu deities were admitted. The carving 
about the figure is very rich and characteristic of the period I would 
assign to it, viaj. circs 500 a. n. 




Tlie large .scpiared Hocks oi ■ kankar forming the original founda- 
tion are, Biaiiv of tlienij still -in situ — and the biiikliiig will appear 
to have been of some size and of the usual crucial 
form. The length of the cross is not easily ascer- 
tained. A single cornice block will, however, give 
some clue to the size of the structure as it measured 
84''' deep by 20'' wide. 

/Several heads of Biiddli, carved in the conventional style, were lying 
about; whilst tw’o niche ornaments revealed- -him sitting in .coritem- 
phition, and several linted stones two feet ten inches in lengtli, shewed 
that the sanctuary had been richly carved. There were remains of 
sundry cruciform capitals, and of single and double bases for pillars as 
well as of the pillars themselves, but the most curious piece of carving 
to be seen tliere was a long slab of kankar, a basement moulding 
wdiich I have figured below. It will be observed that it consists 




entirely of elephants seen fronting, one. It measured eight feet one 
inch, and in this space there were live elepjhants. Another portion 
of the same basement moulding was found in the village, as also 
that of a frieze of demon faces which may possibly have formed 
part of another building. 

Amongst the ornamental carvings were, several settings of viraj'^ 
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or jewel shewn in the margin ; whilst the 
over-branching vase does not fail to assert 
its prominent place. 

There \vere also remains of statues of 
both male and female figures nearly nude, 
with elaborate waist-belts ; but these 
appeared to me to belong to a time when 
the sensuous Jains were supplanting the 
Buddhists, 

It is very curious to trace on these 
stones records how the purer faith of 
S^akya Muni mingled and became in- 
corporated with and debased by the 
grosser superstitions of Sdva and Vishnu 
—to see how the pure and, so to speak, 
classical severity of rendering of the 
human form gave way to the sensuality 
of engrafted creeds — how S'akya him- 
self became adorned, needed clothing to cover him, izrstead of that 
wondrous veil of drapery generally indicated by merely the faintest 
waist-line or mark across the thigh, and required tika’l marks and 
tiara, how the forms of Ms attendant female devotees bent and twisted 
themselves with their distended busts, and how, in truth, the small spark 
of light S'akya had revived died out. Again, wandering about the 
village, one finds everywhere traces of carvings on blocks of stone built 
into walls. See below. These much resemble those at Malaun which 
I have before described. 

Some are like the figures at Mathur^ and Bhilsa ; whilst I could not 
find that any Hindu temple had ever taken the place of the original 
Buddhist or Jain structure, in which, as afore-noted, it is probable 
that some of the Hindu Pantheon had found a place. 
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The inr^iinh of great 'extent, roiining nearly east and west. It is 
liiilf a mile long and of about - tlie same nddth. and in former 
times tliere probably stood a large Vibar or convent on its western 
eiidj where it is liigliest., 

Near this were lying six large stones very richly carved and in good 
preservation. The carvings upon them appeared to be nietapliorical 
representations of the seasons. They are said to have been dug out 
from near where they are now lying some years since^ and the stones 
(smiflstono) appear quite fresh. 

: On oiie-y five 'feet in length, S^akya is seated on a tortoise. Two 
devotees kneeling, hand or offer vessels ; ■ whilst 
from his head springs a tree, going off into scrolls 
ill the bends of wbich are lotus blossoms. ' On 
two or three stand little elepliants, and on the 
others there are “ chakwa cliakwi” or Brahniani 
ducks billing and cooing, or sitting iilone preening 
tlieir feathers. 

On either side is a panel, much defaced, but upon which “ Idnnars'* 
or clierubs, may yet bo seen, and again beyond these on either side are 
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amatoiy groups— very Jaia— viz, to tlie loft a man playing a toin-tora 
witli a woman holding her hands over his head ; to the right a man’s 
hand on his heart vowing devotion, whilst the woman is scorning him. 
On another large stone, half of which is wanting, is Buddha rested 
in the middle, the “ Navagraha” or nine planets right and left, with the 
sun and moon on either hand closing the series. This stone is clearly 
early Hindu. 



I append an outline of a portion of another carving wdiicli appears 
allegorical, although I am unable to make it oirt. 
I also send an outline of a pilaster found by me at 
Bichaman on the Grand Trunk Bead about six 
miles distant. Besides being of unusual design, 
it is pierced with a large round hole, and may 
^ possibly have formed part of a railing like that 
found at Mathura. 

The bricks about the village were not large, and 
I imagine that in early times, the use of squared 
kankar blocks for religious edifices was universal 
in places where stone is not found. The carvings 
above described were on sandstone which may have 
been brought from Agra or elsewhere.. It is, 
however, clear from what I have above noted that 
Asauli is worthy of a visit hy any passing Archico- 
logist. 
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Affjam. iyxmfc three Diiles north of Mainpiiri in the cross-road 
crdiog to Eta .lies tliis villagej and the road to it is cut tliroiigli the 
base of tlie large . Idiera or mound which attracts the attention of the 
Arclueohigist. To t'lie left (in west) for a very large extnitislow 
marshy laud caused by the extensive scooping .off of the surface earth 
or the purpose of raising the mound to the right, on which, in very 
early times, stood Buddhist or Hindu buildings. . , 

At present the siiiaiait is, occupied by a small mnd .fort siiiToiiiided 
by a trench, which ■ I was told was thrown up in Lord Lake’s 
trnie by tlie Nawdb of Lucknow, whose authority was ' acknowledged 
here.: 

Close by and still upon the crest of the mound which is of great 
extent, appears a heap of stones, and this upon closer exaiiii,ii,atioii, 
proves to have been a Buddhist chaitya” or outlying chapel to a 
large building, 

Tlie basement would appear to be in situ, and stands in the 
middle of what was once an enclosure of 24 by 18 paces in extent, , 
its longest face being toward the south. The foundation of the 
enclosure ■wall has been dug out to the extent of several feet, which 
reveals the fact that the whole of this part of the mound consists 
.of brickwork laid in mud and the bricks being from 14"' to 15" 
X 10" X 

The chaitya” was constructed of kankar blocks ; although some 
small portions were of Delhi sandstone. The remains, however, scat- 
tered tliroxigli the village, shew that there must once have been a very 
large building here with columns of considerable diameter ; and from 
their character, I am inclined to assign a date coeval with the decline 
of Buddhism. 

The sheet of illustrations herewith sent, (Plate VII.) shews that the 
line of Bakslias’ or demon heads, hears the character of the Buddh G-aya 
restorations and of many found at Benares and Jauiipur (figured in the 
Journal) presumed by mo to belong to the same period (Fig. 1). Tlie 
original cruciform capitals (Figs. 2 and B) and chessboard (“diaper^ 
of Col. Yule) pattern, Fig. 4, betoken great antiquity, whilst the find- 
ing in one place of the eight feet of cornice would seem to indicate a 
larger Sinhasan” or idol tlirone for the figure of Buddha than could 
have been placed in the little chaitya,-. ■ , 
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The Hindus 'would seem to have a^dopted the, saidcliaitya, for I 
found three broken nandies’ ' or bulls and three slabs covered with 
Krishnas-in relief. -The carved stone corner o.f a lintel, Fig., 7, might 
have belonged to the chapelj and a small clasped hand found in the 
spot was probably that of one of the “ Kinnaras” or angelic clienibs, 
such as are generally placed around the hgiire of Buddha. Very many 
stones were found covered withjwliat I believe to be, early Hindu cutting, 
(Fig. 10,) whilst the band of carving Fig. 4 is of a very early type. 

I bold therefore that there are good gimncls for believing that there 
was once a Buddhist institution (a Viliara probably) on the spot with 
its outlying chapel, which latter was appropriated by the Hindus, for 
the worship of first, Siva, then Krishna and then — allowed to go to 
ruin. The drain-stone from the Lingain, shaped ont of an old block, 
is still there projecting over the original step ; although the emblem 
of Siva has departed, and no reverence would seem to be paid to the 
spot by the present villagers, whose Ziamiiidar kindly sent me one of 
the finest of the carved stones, (Fig. 11,) without any objection. 

Karimganf About five and a half miles north of Blainpuri, towards 
Eta npon the cross road stand the large village of Karimganj. Appro- 
aching it from the north, a large mound, a short distance from the road, 
attracts attention and appears worthy of investigation. 

This mound, which is of very great extent, being at base 580 by 
S30 paces, and which has been formed in ancient times by the heaping 
of the surface earth brought from a long distance, stands between forty 
and fifty feet above the level of the country, and upon its crest has 
been erected in more recent times a mud fort. The level of the general 
raised surface being taken at ten feet, this fort rises yet thirty feet above 
that, and presents a very picturesque aspect in its decay. (Plate VI.) 
^ Three sketches and a plan accompany to give an idea of the above. 
The whole mound is strewed with broken pottery, which is account- 
ed for by the fact that a village used to stand upon it, but has since 
been removed leaving only these traces. The khera” or mound is call- 
ed by the villagers Khin Bahadur ka Kher^,’' and this would appear 
to have been the name of the petty chief who, subordinate to the 
Fatehgarh, built the mud fort in tlie time of Lord Lake. 

I examined the mound most carefully j but could not find anything 
in situ, except a few bricks and these of no iimisiial size,. The fort 
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is composed, as, before stated, of surface (licre saltpetre^^) earth. 
Hence the mass of mud is gmdiiallv disappearing, being dng out and 
taken .awai- by the villagers to manure their poppy crops, and .thus 
ill the course of time tlie whole of the iijiper mound- ..will he levelled. 
But, altlioiigli there are no remains in situ,” there are plenty 
around the large weU-mouths and scattered tlirougliout the village, 
and I subjoin a small sheet of illustrations (Plate Yll.) to shew that 
there 'must Have been in later Buddhist or early Hindu times, a 
building of some pretensions on this spot. Here too I observed for 
the first time, kankar lilo-cks, with the main lines of the'-earving sunk 
deeply in them, and tlie whole face of the stone covered with fine lime 
plaistor which Avas adiiiirably moulded. 

The piitteriis thus produced abounded in curved lines, an illustra» 
tion of Avhieh is given in Fig. 3; they resemble those used in the 
temple at Maluun (distant perhaps tAveive miles) and in the chaitya” 
at Anjani, two or three miles distant. 

The Avliole country ap])ears covered Avith kheras, upon Avhich many 
of the villages are built, and my own house here stands on one. So 
that I hope to discover many more sites of ancient buildings, the 
remains of a very thickly populated Buddhist state, 

Thdkiird. Leaving Kanmganj to the Avest and p^’oceeding due 
east over the large jlul” or marsh and some barren sand hills for 
about 1-J miles, one conies to Thakura village, on the farther side 
of which, under some noble trees are the remains of un early Hindu 
temple. 

These remains, some illustrations of which accompany, (Plate TI.) 
are curious principally as shewing hoAV the Hindus adopted the 
Buddhist forms of ornament, and gradually changed tliein until the 
ancient style was lost or blended with the more corrupt modern 
one. 

The material used throughout appears to have been block kankar, 
AAdiich is a most intractable stone, being much like a solid sponge, and 
tlie people deserve great credit for the AAuiy in Avhich they haAm Avorked 
it. It is I belie A^e softer when first dug tlum it after AA^ds becomes. 
The people of this village were very ignorant, and us they had a 
lurking leAmrcncc for the stones I brought none awav. 

The drawings on the plate may be tlius described.^ 
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Fig. 1 is tlie small enclosed slirine; built witli squared kanlvar 
blocks. 

Fig. 2 is a more recent capital. 

Fig. S is a very singular capital, for a round pillar 11 indies in 
diameter, in wliicli the ancient cruciforiii shape is retained. 

Fig. 4 is an odd ornament, curious hut ineffective. It must, have 
been placed over a window. 

Fig, 5 is an extremely handsome ornament of the same kind for 
placing over a window or niche. 

Fig. 6 is a portion of the ornament alwayvS found in the projecting 
faces of old Hindu templowS, the form of the capitals is singular, whilst 
the “ viraja” or jewel of Buddha thus set, has become a flower, subse- 
quently often used in ornamentation. 

Fig. 7 is a portion of a similar ornament. Tlie form of the capital 
resembles some seen at the cave temples, and is essentially Buddhist 
in design. 

Nonaird. This large and ancient village stands on a very extensive 
mound which rises from the plain to a heiglit of about 40 feet. It is 
perhaps 1| miles north of the Grand Trunk Eoad, and about the 
same distance from the Police Post and Canal Ghauld of Dhanahar, 
and nine miles from Mainpuri. 

The name savours of “ salt,” and we find that until quite recently, 
from very ancient times, there was a large saltpetre manufactory at 
this place. Boubtle&s salt was also formerly made, and hence the 
name from “ min,” salt and “nonaira,” salt-maker. Although the 
mound is so extensive, there is no marsh or “ jhil” around the vil- 
lage. It would seem to have silted up, and the lands are now 
watered by a branch of the Ganges canal. 

On the eastern spur of the mound, I, as usual, found the traces of the 
foundations of an ancient religious building ; whilst to the north stands 
the fort, in the construction of which have doubtless been employed 
most of its materials, as remains of heavy cornices were seen crop- 
ping out of the foundations. 

Enough, however, remained to shew that there had been a small 
Buddhist “ chaitya” with a Jain ceiling. I subjoin a few drawings, 
(Plate YIII.) and would di'aw attention to Fig. 1, which represents the 
boar incarnation of Vishnu, or the Varaha- avatar.” He is fjpp.nmiifnrlorl 
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by tlio sakti"' or feinale energy — Ms wife ¥araM. and I observe 
that 3Ioor in the original edition of liis Hindoo Pantheon lias a very 
siiiiilar ligiire oil plate 6. 

Figure 2 shews the centre boss of the Jain ceiling, .whilst Figure . Bj 
.gives the details of an architrave of the most ancient type. 

Figure 4 is curioiiSj as shewing how the same plan of eaves-stories 
ivas adopted over the small windows, cut in imitation of wood, as found 
by, me at Saidpiir, Juaiipiir and Benares. . 

Figures 5 and 6 are also representations, of very. rough and ancient 
carvings. ' 

Figure 7 represent the projectiBg entablature^ oi which I found 
several portions, and which is very finely finished. 

Figure 8 shews a portion of the original shrine. It is .extremely 
worn, although the kankar in which it is cut, is of the hardest 
descri])tion. 

Figure 9 has also been originally well cut ; but the wear of centuries 
has almost levelled the high relief in which it "was executed. 

Figure 10 shews a detail which, taken in connection with two 
pillars found, proves that there was a smaller under shrine. 

Figure 11 is another instance of bricks carved with a tool. 

I was not able to find any large sc|iiare bricks, commonly called 

Buddhist,” blit many occurred of an unusual form, and the Kurinda 
of Baja Pritlivi Sing, the zamindar of the village bas kindly sent mo 
one, wliicli is at the service of the Asiatic Society, and which mea- 
sures 12|'' X 9'^ X 4'^- The ornament represented in Figure 11 was 
cut from such a brick, but the art of catting and shaping bricks woiild 
seem to have been now entirely lost in the village. 

In spite of their thickness, these bricks are beautifully burnt, and 
each one is marked on one side. The lines with which they are 
marked appear to have been made with the three fingers of the right 
hand, having been very carefully drawn across the brick when first 
moulded. Amongst more modern (yet ancient) bricks I have often 
seen the mark, made with the finger. This I believe to have been as a 
charm, and to have roughly represented the trident. This mark also 
occurs as a mason’s mark on marble at Agra, in buildings of the time 
of Shih Jahan and Akbar. 

I am not aware of similarly ornamental bricks having been else- 
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wliere noticed., or described ; altlioiigli I may liere add tliat I loiniil 
.one carved... into a capital at, Saiiiatli, wbicli may be seen by tlie curious 
c . at tbe Miisenni, Queeids^ College, Bena^e^s, 

'■■MdMm. ■ Wlien (Iriving on the Grand Trank Road on iny way to 

■ Eta, and 13 miles east from that place, I unexpectedly came upon an old 

■ temple, .and as I have not met with any account of the same, I made a 
few notes and drawings which may perhaps prove of interest to some, 
and which I therefore annex. The first thing which attracted my 
notice, was the size and regularity of the kankar blocks with which 
the temple had been built. 

They varied from 3' & to 4^ X X 9^ and appear to have been 
freely used by the officers of the Grand Trunk Road for bridge build- 
ing, for many miles of road. Jaswant Singh, the old Thalmr zamin- 
dar of the place, told me that a certain “ Conolly Sahib’’ had taken 
the road right through the temple, entirely clearing away the southeim 
arm of the cross, in which ancient form, the erection had been con- 
structed, and xised Government vans at night to transport blocks 
of kankar, carved and plain, for his works ; whilst the oldest in- 
habitants’ ’who professed to have remembered the occurrence, added-— 
“The kaidfs (prisoners’) backs were broken by their weight,” and 
a third put. in, ‘‘ Nay, but they were killed outright !” 

This is merely mentioned, to shew the need of some officer to see 
to the preservation of old ruins; for the zaniindar offered me as 
many stones as I might recpiire, and did not appear to mind their 
removal; 

But to resume my account. The only portion of the original 
foundation that I could find laid bare, was built with large bricks 
14'^ or 15'' X 8^^ X and was 5|-" in thickness, with a buttress 
extending 9 feet. The facing of the superstructure, was originally 
composed of the large blocks of kunkiir formerly alluded to, and very 
little other stone appears to have been used. 

. In Figure, No. 14, a specimen of the basement moulding is given. 
This is about 1 foot in depth, and is of the most ancient type. 
Sundry traces of Hindu restoration of an ancient Buddhist chaitya are 
apparent; amongst others, a large lintel stone (of xigra (?) sandstone) 
with the peculiar frog-like crushed figures at either ojid, so often 
I modem Hmdu templee at Penares nad elsewhere. This stone 
’.vr*' 








is fully 6 foot in lengtli. There were lying about, botk in the tempie 
and near a bridge three miles nearer Eta, by the road side, many cut 

blocks of kankar. ■ c ' ' ■ 

One of them, figured as No. 10, bore traces of great antiquity, and 
reminded me of some faces similarly arranged, which I had drawn at 
Benares : the type is auiniversal one. 

Many fragments of cornice were also lying there, all indicating a large^ 
hiiilding. Two of these are shewn drawn to scale in Figures B and 4. 
Oniamental details, figures 2 and 12 indicate the date of the wori^^^ 
the former being very bold and effective ; whilst the latter, in spite 
of the rough grain of the kankar, looks very rich. 

Mouldiin^ No. 13 is ornamented with the old denticulated pattern, 


were very rich, in spite oi tiie uucuiiquuau»iU 5 
viz. porous block kankar. 

Tlie temple was built upon a slight mound raised with earth, dug 
from the neighbouring marsh, now nearly filled up by the annually 
drifting sand of this part of the country. The temple covered a 
space of about 75 feet square. 

TIio form would appear to have been oblong. I was able to 
recover two of the pillars, which had been originally used. It wHl 
he seen by figures 8 and 9, that they were of a very simple and 

early style. 

The base figures in both and the central portion in each is eight- 
sidoil. The upper recessed portion in Figure 9 has, however, only six 
sides.' Those pillars may have formed part of the same building; for 
wo often find different patterns employed in one edifice. ^ 

Figure 7 represents an eaves-stone cut in imitation of wood 
work. It probably covered some 'small door or upper light, and, as 
before remarked, resembles those found at Jaunpur (Pair Daruba 
and Atala mosque) and Bajghat, Benares. The figure of a sitting 
Buddha is still' ' on, the spot ‘-to pi>iat, ont, who ^ ^ere ? toe ■ fftandws, 
although there are also several. deitie^.^ patent' In bn 

sundry slabs of ston:e;'to attert;Wsnb8^nent appropriation. 

Arouml the niches once (^pial^hj; figures are ,haad«wa© 
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ornaments one of wliieli, (B2 indies by 24 indies) has been figured 
by me as No. 15. There were many otliers of the same character. 
We now come to the roof. Of the central slab of this Buddhist (or 
as Fergusson would cidl it “ Jain”) ceiling, I was fortunate enough 
to find three portions, one of which has been figured as No. 5 ; it is 
drawn to scale, from which it will be perceived that the central 
rose lotus blossom must have been o' 4" in diameter. This would 
•give a central chamber vault of at least 11 feet, or with the cornice 
12 feet. The massiveness of the long slabs of block hinkcir, must 
have been very great j but they were not sufficiently strong to bear 
the weight of a large pipal tree, which now stands upon this spot, 
and which doubtless helped much to cause the ruin. 

Arrived at the exterior of the roof, we find a strange pinnacle, of a 
form new to me, one in which the form of the vase is not abandoned, 
but very well adapted. Vide figure 1. 

There were also built into the wails around, the remains of three 
kalasas, each of 8 feet diameter, which, doubtless, at a subsequent 
period, capped portions of the edifice. I also observed the fragment 
of a very singular capital (figure not numbered) which would seem 
to have been used in the building. An emblem of Sfiva has been 
erected in the centre of a wretched enclosure on the site, and the said 
enclosure is generally kept clean ; hut except by the women, much 
sanctity does not seem to obtain for the place. It is, however, the 
seSne of many a festive “ mela” or fair, held at regular intervals, and 
for the convenience of visitors at which, the kankar blocks have 
been much scattered and rebuilt into small walls. The temple was 
undoubtedly of Buddhist origin, and belonged probably to the fifth 
or sixth century after Christ. Of course, it was impossible to find 
any mason marks, as these could not be well cut on kankar blocks. 
There was no inscription that I could discover, whilst my search for 
coins in the village produced nothing. 

, , ^ These notes may prove the more valuable, as it is probable that in 
; h time not a trace will remain of this ancient ruin. 

l.KmavM . — At the suggestion of General Cunningham, I drove over 
II;' which is about 11 miles north of Mainpuri, and upon 
•" Tliank Boad from Allahabad to Delhi, being 240 miles 
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Tliore is a magnifieent grove, at tlie road side, of gigantic tamarind 
and otlicr trees, under wliicli are scattered some Muhammadan tombs, 
and there are traces everywhere of this town having once flourished 
under the Musalman emperors, of whose coins I obtained three 
or four as well as two of the nail-headed character. These latter 
abound in these parts. A thorongh search through the town shewed 
no traces of very ancient buildings in situ, although the old fort 
mound, now being levelled and converted into a “ganj” or market 
place, may have been the site of one. I, however, marked about 
80 stones, i. e. block kankar and sandstone, which had once formed 
parts of a Buddhist erection, and all of which appeared to me to 
have been brought from Malaun about eight miles distant. I have 
figured some of these. Of No. 1, I found two portions ; the rest of 
the cornice being at Malaunj and a hand of the same pattern adorns 
one of the faces of the great tope at Saruath, and lias been figured in 
the “ Researches” of the Asiatic Society by G-eneral Cunningham. 

Figure 2 is commonly to be found carved at the Atala mosque, 
Jaunpur, and on very early capitals. 

The forms shewn in Figures 4, 5, 6 and 7 indicate great antiquity. 
There are similar ones at Malavin and ak many other places. The 
basement moulding Fig. 8 is very hold, massive and effective, and also 
of a very early date. 

Figure 9 is very singular ; hut there may be doubts as to its age. 

Cornice, Figure 3, needs no special remark. 

Many of these stones were , found built into the gateway of a new 
sarii; some were seen near the Old Fort or walls; whilst others 
were used to form the mouths of wells. 

Fragments of three kalasas, of a similar size as those found at Malaun, 
were also discovered ; so that the conclusion ,I arrived at was, that no 
building of any note in Buddhist times, had existed in Kaiauli, but 
that these remains had been plundered from Malaun, which would 
seem to have been used as a quarry for many years past. I find this 
district to be dotted over with high mounds of great antiquity, many 
of which produce stones as herein illustrated; I hope to examine 
more of them. 

This fact, however, shews one that caution must be exercised in 
statements as to whence stones have been taken ; for there may have 
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been many small sliriiiesor cliaityas'’ in connection with monasteries 
on nioiintlsj winch latter may have been bnilt of bricks, which said 
l)n(dvs, which is commonly the case here, have been annexed aiid 
used by the smTOunding villages. 

I can, I am sorry to say, obtain no written notice of these mounds, 
and they are far beyond the range of oral tradition. A collection of 
the best of these carved stones might be made here by Government 
at a very little expense ; bnt no one in these parts appears interested 
in tlie subject. 

JiisraUy visited Fehmary 1866. About two miles west of 

Ahjani village, described in a former paper, lies tlie village of Jusraii. 
It forms part of the titular Raja of Maiu|)uriks zamindari or estate, 
and has, I have little doubt, been plundered of its best arclneological 
remains in the shape of pillars and capitals by former residents of 
Blainpuri, from whi(^i it is scarcely three miles distant. The last 
attempt would, however, seem to have secured iimuunity for the 
future from these spoliations. 

The “ oldest inhabitant/' a grey-liaircd Brahman, informed me 
gravely, pointing as he spoke to a large block of kaiikar wliich had 
once formed part of the ancient Buddhist shrine at this place, that 
the Raja had sent for this to be used in building; that he had laden 
it on a two-bullock cart ; but that the cart had broken down and the 
bullocks been drowned whilst crossing 1he river Isan, not very 
distant, in the sacrilegious attempt to remove it. He added that the 
fresh cart and bullocks then sent by the Raja brought it back loith 
easa, and restored it, to the spot where I tlieii saw it. So alarmed 
are the villagers, that they will not use the smallest, plainest stone 
for any purpose, and in proof of their sincerity, they showed me tlieir 
great need of a good well, saying that they were too poor to burn 
bricks for it, yet they dared not use the blocks lying about in 
profusion. And this was the more curious, as the remains about to 
bo described, are thoroughly Buddhist, and not at all Brahmiuical 
ill; their character,., whereas the village is a Braliman one. 

/’ll^yThe cart track leaves the high road from Mainpuri to Eta, 
shortly alter the 4th mile, and crosses a sandy expanse, now 
.of haxley, <fcc. until it terminates in the village. 
To the east of this are remains of what had been formerly two village 
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. Buddhist slirineSj and these 'were all the buildings to be traced. Those 
. are botli 50 Cent by 30 feet j 'measured ontsidejand^ Plans Nos. 1 and 2 
.sufficiently explain tliem. ■ Eaclijxas a. raised plat-form^ 19 by 12; feet, 

. built of well-cut kaiikar blocks without cement, and quite plain. 

These must originally have risen from 5 to 6 feet, from the. terrace 
. ill ,., which they stand ; for even now in one place the finished upper 
work is of that height, wliiist in others, rubbish has aeciiiiiiikted. 

" On these raised platforms %v.ere probably originally huiit open cliaityas 
as at Bakilriya Knnd, The remains of kalasas or dome caps, of 
5 feet in diameter, such as could crown a “ Yimana” of 80 or 40 feet 
in height, evidence large buildings ; whilst the findiiig of several 
projecting face ornaments enabled me at once to state with certainty 
the original form of .the building, ■' See F.igiires 4, 5 niid 9. 

The present residents of the village call the ruins by^ the name of 
Jagat Devik temple, and they tell me that* at the Iloli festival, 
a great mela” or fair is held here, when offerings of ghi and rice 
are made to the Devi, who is neither more nor less than our old 
friend S'akya Muni” or Buddha, The local name merely means 

The deity of the locality.” 

Buddha is to be found sitting in every niche in the sculpture, and 
there is, besides, the two small figures, one of which does duty 
r for Jagat Bevi, (Figure 5,) and another very well carved, some 

4 feet in height, of wliich I give a rough representation, Figure 
8. Nearly all the Buddliist ruins about here, W'oiild seem to belong 
to the time of the decay of the purer faith, and these are no 
exceptions ; for we find the ornaments of the projecting faces to have 
been the same at Aiijani, Karimganj, Karauli and Malaiin. Yide 
Figures 4 and 5. 

Here I saw for the first time on kankar, what I believe to be 
a kind of mason’s mark : Figure 11. - The carving of the huge 
Buddha is very well executed ; but the head has been knocked off 
and replaced minus part of the neck ; and the tw’o upper groups of 
“ Kinnaras,” or cheruhs, are altogether broken away. The two tigers 
under the lotus, are the same as those I saw at Malaiin ; the animals 
are sometlung between a pig and a bear. The forms of these I saw 
in Behar, and also on a stone in Benares opposite to the Golden 
Temple. 
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To til e riglit at base is tbe fignrej supposed by Mr. Sbemiig and 
me to be Siirya,^^ the sim, and figured amongst tbe remains from 
Bbitari in tbe Society’s Journal, V.ol. XXXIV. Part I. plate xvii. 
Tbe lotus or glory around tbe bead, is finely cut in relief, as is also 
tbe canopy. There were no traces of large bricks, but all seems to 
baye been built of kankar blocks. In all tbis village, I saw no trace 
of tbe worsbip of Siva, and truly, all fell down before, alfcbougb 
many openly laughed at tbis their Uiihnoion “Jagat Devi,” 

the fear of whom was moreover shewn by their not daring to touch 
a stone of her former temple* 


Additional note on KamiiU . — Since recording the foregoing notes, 
I have bad several opportunities of examining ancient carved stones at 
Karauli. Cbaudbari Bacbliman Sinb is constructing a tank in steps, 
tbe entire facing of wbicb, consisting of squared kankar blocks, is 
composed of tbe remains of some very large and handsome Buddhist 
buildings, wbicb, contrary to the opinion heretofore expressed by me, 
existed on tbe spot. 

These blocks, in number several thousands, were found when level- 
ling tbe mound or kbera” for tbe purpose of laying out a large 
market. I subjoin a plate (x) of some of the more remarkable, wbicb 
need little explanation. There were besides, large and handsome 
mouldings and specimens of nearly all tbe carved ornamental bands in 
use in tbis class of buildings. As usual, however, there bad been a 
reconstruction ; for I found two huge blocks of kankar with tbe tigers 
‘‘ coucbant” placed one on either side of tbe doorway ; whilst originally 
they bad been joined and formed tbe basement for a large figure of 
Buddha. 

The drawing No. Plate' X., represents what was probably at tbe 
back of tbe shrine, and resembles other portions found at Noner and 
elsewhere. It is very complete and curious. No one can say what may 
have been built into tbe tank-facing, but tbis is one of many instances in 
which valuable carvings have been lost. A few slabs were secured by 
me for a local museum, should such ever be established in Mainpuri. 

At tbe village of Rasema, where is a large and ancient kbera, 
I saw remains of a small building, similar to some of those described 
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ill tliene notes. This village is about two'. miles, south of Kavauli,, ami I 
here seenreil a curio ns vase-shaped' pinnacle- which ,w,ell denoted' the 
period 01 its .coiistniction. 


Literary Intelligence. 

A very useful handj-hook on the Hindu law of adoption has just been 
piiblisbed under the patronage of Honorahle Prasanna Kumar Tagore, 
0. S. I. It is entitled the IJattaka-Sifomanij and contains the substance 
of all the leading treatises on the subject, inGluding tlie Dattalm- 
mimdma^ the Datiaha-cJiandTihd^ thel). nirmya^ theZ, Darpam^-^iQ 
I), Didkiti, the D, Katimiidi^ the Dattaka Siddhdnta as also 

of an apocryphal treatise named the DaUalca Tilaha. The work has 
been compiled 'ivith great care and judgment by Professor Bharata- 
cliandra S'iromani of the Sanskrit College of Calcutta, who has also 
supplied, at the end of each chapter, an excellent summary of its 
subject. 

Anglo-Pali literature has Teeeived an important accession in an 
English translation of the Attanagalluvansa of Ceylon, by James 
d’illwis. Though professedly a history of the Temple or vilAra of 
Attanagalla, it contains the chronicles of King Sangahodhi, who 
reigned in the middle of the 3rcl century A. D, In an elaborate 
preface the translator has discussed a number of interesting cpiestions 
regarding tbe Singhalese Chronicles of the Mahavansa and the Dipa- 
wansa, and of translations of particular passages in them by Tumour 
and others, 

Tbe Librarian of the Sanskrit College of Calcutta, Paiidita Jagan- 
mohan Tarkalankto, has brought out an edition of the play of Chanda 
Kausiha of Kliemisvara. The author* flourished in the court of 
Mahipala Leva of Goiir, and his work therefore is about 900 
years old. By a curious mistake tbe editor, confounding an epithet 
with a proper name, says in his preface that the work was written for 
the entertainment of a king of the name of Kartika who flourished 
between four hundred and a thousand years ago. The subject of th^ 
b cok is the preeminence of truthfulness as illustrated by the story 
of Yisvamitra and king liarischandra. The Tamil version of this 
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work is well known under tlie name of Aricliandra^ of wliieli an 
excellent En<]:lisli ti*anslation a short time agOj published in 

England by Mr. ^latiikumara Svami of the Ceylon LcgisLative ConiieiL 

The same editor has also published a new and very carefully revised 
edition of tlie Vonisahhara of Bhatta Naniyanaj with a new commentaiy. 

The learned professor Jayanaray ana Tarkalahkara, to whom Sanskrit 
schulars are indebted for several excellent commentaries on ancient 
SaiLskrit authors, hn>s lately presented to the public a very useful little 
digest, named Fitcldrtlia-iatlvasdray containing an epitome of the Philu- 
sopliy of Kapila and Kanada. Tlie book will prove a great help to the 
students of philosophy in the Sanskrit colleges of Calcutta and Benares. 

An original treatise on the mode of performing the ceremony of 
weighing one-self against gold, silver and other articles intended for 
presentation to Bralinians, TziJdddna-’paddhali, and a new’ grammar of the 
Sanskrit language (A'shIoJIkwi Vyahtranam)^ have been brought out 
by the iiulefatigahle Professor Taranatha Tarkavikdiaspati of the 
Sanskrit College. The former will prove useful to those wdio have 
especial faith in, and the means to perform, the interesting ceremony 
of wdiich it treats, but wo doubt very much if the latter is likely 
to supersede the excellent compendium of Yaradaraja, the LagJm 
Katimudi, 

To the Persian scholar, we have to recommend a small volume con- 
taining two small treatises on Metre and Ehyme, the 'Ardz of Saifi, 
and tlin Edfiahoi Jami,vcry carefully edited by the learned Shemitist, 
Professor IL Blochmann, 

In three old letters found in the archives of the Asiatic Society, 
the late Colonel Wilford announced to Mr. Edward Colcbrooko, the 
discovery of certain Sanskrit MSS. on geography, of which no notice 
has since been met with, and which seem not to be known to Sanskrit 
scholars. The works named are, 1, BhavhJiya Ftirdm of 60,000 slokas. 
The Parana of that name, according to the Yishnu Parana, should con- 
tain only 14,000 slokas. In the commentary on the second work on our 
list Jayasinha, wte oflen speaks or is made to speak in the first person, 

,;, sayB that he had in vain sent people all over India to procure it ; he 
s^ceitained that it was -not to be found, and supposed it no longer existed; 
however near Allahabad ho heard tliat it wuis in Inna guru, Dc^a or 
Tibet, ill the possession of Jn^i guru, and that lie got a copy from 
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I him.” Dltarma Sosha, of 700,000 s'lofcai?, coiiipiled by order of , 

. Jayasiiiba of Jayapur,,who is said to liave sent the author to 

peranibiikte the Gangetic prorinceSv He was'inrmshed with a ifacMes- , 
f war a or compasSj, and a water clock which as he adYanced shewed the 

, " coss and its parts/’ Bidj .Bhrtgit SaWiitd, hetwem 40' and 80, ODD , , . j 

I sdokas, all on geography.” Ath, Garga Sanhitd, certainly about '2| J 

1 lakhs of slokas.” bthj 3£Mhavi Kasha, ‘^'entirely on geography. It , '.,j 

consists of 10,000 leaves or above nine lakhs of s'lokas. It requires 
three men, or at least two very strong ones, to carry it. It is divided 
into 56 books describing the Chhapan Desa of India.” 6th, Ishta : 

Purdna, compiled by older of Mdna Sing for the illustration of the 
geography of the Pnranas — about 2J lacks of slokas.” 7th, Ahahala 
SahJiitd. of 56 Sections relating to the 56 grand divisions of India.” 

8th, Sdta sanMtd. 9th, Fardsara Sanhitd, both on geography.” 

Wilford possessed MSS. of most of these, and it would be of interest 
if they could now be traced. 

The following are extracts from three letters lately received from 
Professor Holmboe of Christiania, giving the results of his recent 
researches into Indo-Scandinavian antiquities. The first is an abstract 
of a memoir on some figures sculptured on a rock in Scandinavia, 
which will be found interesting to Indian Archeologists : — 

Depuis iin temps immemorial on voit sur les rocs pres de la 
mer aux cotes do Sukie et cle Norvege un grand nombre de figures 
sculpt ees, representant des navires, des roues, des voitures, des 
hommes armcs, des chevaux, des cavaliers, des souliers, &c. Biles ^ 

se trouvent ordinairement groupeks ensemble, ce qui a motive qiielques ; 

archcklogues a les prendre pour des tableaux executes en memoire 
de bataiiles, particulierement par mer. Mais il est constate, que les ' 

figures, qui forment une groupe, ne sont pas contemponiines, inais 
fabriquees a diff^rentes epoques. Le navire ou bateau sont des symboles 
ordinaires de la m^tempsychose en Orient, et les m^mes symboles se 
trouYcnt parfois sur des pierres sepulcrales dans le Nord. M. H. sup- 
pose done que ces figures sculptees sur les rocs y sont placees en memoire 
de personnesdeeedees, et que le choix des figures depend ou dn gout des 
parents snrvivants, ou de la position, sociale du ddfunt, ou de quelcpie 
evenement important de sa vie. Quant aux aiitres figures, les souliers, les 
voitures, les chevaux &c. i’auteur renvoie le lecteur a la croyance des j; 
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payensj ,qne le defunt devait passer par cles . clieinins oBstrues par des^ 
epines et cFantres difficiilt^Sj a cause desquelles on avait dans le Nord 
la contiime de lier des sonliers sous les plantea des pieds des morts. On 
pent done envisager ies sonliers, ies chevaux et les voitures coinme 
sjmboles de leiir voj^age h Valhal Enfin M. H. emet i’opiiiion que 
les petites voitures de bronze qii’oii a d^convertes en Alieniagne 
et en SuMe, une fois du naoins dans un tertre s^pulcrale, ont servi a 
des ceremonies funeraix’es enibidmatiques symbolicaiit le depart de la 
vie terrestre. Les niemoires sont illiistres d’uiie plancbe et de beaucoxip 
de taiiles en bois.” 

The Professor gives tbe following brief noSce of an essay of bis on 
tbe sacrifice of the Horse among the Scandinavians : — 

“On lit dans les anciennes Sagas on histoires de la Norvege que 
plusienrs hommes consacraient des cbevaux an dieu Pi'ey, et an com- 
mencement de chaqne annee on sacrifiait des cbevaux et en mangeaitla 
viande. Mais dans une Saga Islandaise, elite Yatsdselasaga, il est raoonte 
qu’unbomme nomme Hrafnkel avait un Preyfux, c. a d. un cbeval 
consacre a Prey, et qir* il avait ddfendu cbaan’uii dV montei* -nAina Aa 
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tout a fait celiii de Bretagne j on on voit dans' la grande procession 
sacrifieale ties liommes portanle'E mains; levees de tels anneaiix. Piiisc|iie 
les sacrifices et la jurisdiction etaient ordinairement reimis , dans ies 
grandes assemblees des peoples payens, les aniieanx a serment delendent 
IcHir place dans la procession sacrifieaie. A la Ire, pL oil ' voit anssi le 
dessiii dime laoiniaie celtiqne, , dont leavers preseiite iin fiomine 
portaiit eii main iin amieau de la forme susdite (symbole de la 
jurisdiction), et snr le revers nn animal et inicouteaii dessons (symbole 
du sacrifice). L’aiiteur emet eiisnite ropinion, que les sculptures 
Sassanides en Perse bii on voit deux persoimes porfcant conronne, dont 
rune presente un amiea#et Tautre pose sa main la-dessus, reprdseiitant 
le clicf des Mages, le grand-mobed, qui revolt le serment du roi, qui 
viciit de nionter snr ie throne. Les planches 2, 8 et 4 doiment les 
dessins de trois des sculptures sus-nommees. A la fin raiiteiir doime 
unc listc des poids de 37 anneaiix d’or a serment, pour mettre les 
Icctcurseii etatde jiiger, si ies fabiicants, comme quelqiies arclieologues 
out pense, eiireiit eu le dessein de leur donner uu certain poids cones- 
pondant avec ies poids convcnus’ on non ; rauteur en doiite. 

Pans le second mcmoire M. H. defend son interpretation des 
sculptures Sassanides centre un savant Daiiois^ M. Muller, qui 
pense, que le symbole du serment ne consiste pas dans I’anneau, niais 
dans le poing que le roi tient devant la bouclie (v. pi. 1 et 2 do M. H.). 
L’autcur objecte centre cette opinion que siir plusieurs sculptures on voit 
des personnes avec le poing devant la bouche se troiivant deruiore les 
pevsonnages principaux et meme tonrnant le dos envers eux. 

The following is the substance of a paper by the learned Professor 
on the numbers 108 and 18: — 

Ghez les Indiens, aussi bien que chez les Bouddhistes autre part, le 
n ombre 108 a depuis des temps immemorials obtenu le crtfdit de 
posseder un pouvoir magique, et son emploi est tres repandu ou il est 
question de ceremonies religieuses. Leur Koudrdkshas on chapelets 
contiennent partout 108 globules ou corails. Peja an 3me si^cle 
avant notre ere le puissant monarque Asoka fit reciter 108 pribres a 
la consecration d^ un Tope, et environ 100 ans plus tard le roi 
Phutthagamini de Ceylan fit employer plusieurs articles au nombi’e 
de 108, lorsque le grand Tope, Mabathupa, fut buti. Plusieurs 
temples de Flncle contiennent 108 Lingas ou syuiboles tin dieii 
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^iva. La YeiiTC du Eaja Tiloul^a Cbandra fit bMiv 108 ^ 
pour k eiilte do et on y playa 108 Lingas et 108 images du 
boeuf saore. ’ Dans quelques kglements il est present de se promener 
108 fois antour de Timage des dieu. L ’ ant eiir 4mdt la conjecture 
que rinfluence dn meme nombre s’est fait sentir dans remploi dii 
Bombre 540, qni selon le rapport de rancienne JEdda fiit le nombre 
des portes de Valhal, la demenre d’Odin, le supreme dieu des 
Scandinaves ; oar 540 = 5 X 108, et le nombre 5 a aiisai joui 
de la renommee d’un nombre merveilleux. Si nous resolvons le nombre 
108 dans ses Elements, nous aurons 2 X 2 X B X 3 X et ia 
, gomme de ces Moments est 18, Or le nomtre 108 une fois reconnii 
gacre, la somme de ces Moments ne doit pas avoir troiive difficile 
cVacquerirle meme crMit. Les Boiiddbistes de N^pal enseignent, 
qu’il y a 13 bhnwanas on demeures apres la mort pour les vrais 
croyants, et par consequent ils construisent sur leurs batiments 
sacres des tours, ay ant 13 etages. Dans nne legende Tibetaine on 
trouve la description d’une contr^e ravissante, ou il croissaient trois 
fois treize (sic) sortes de flenrs, et 108 sortes de plantes odoriferantes, 
et qui etaient arrosees par 108 sources. Les devins de la Qhine se 
servent d^ une baguette divinateuse divisee en 13 paliers. 

Une confiance ^gale dans le nombre 13 se decouvre en Scandinavie 
dans I’emploi de 13 pierres plac6es debout formant des circles, qui 
marquent les places on des reliques de personnes dfimportance out 
dte enterr^es. Quoiqne ce nombre n’est pas Fordinaire, il est cepen- 
dant remarqnable qu^ on le trouve assez souvent. L 'auteur cite eiitre 
autres par ex. une paroisse en Norvege, on il restent encore trois 
tels circles de 13 pierres cbaqu’un. 

Conoemant la raison de cboisir le nombre 108 Fauteur propose 
diverses hypotheses, parmi lesquelles il trouve celle la plus vraisem- 
blable qne le cboix est derive de quelques idees astrologiques ou astro- 
nomiques. L anoien astronome Var^ha ayant calcule la precession 
dn point ^quinoxial dn printemps, ernt avoir trouve, qn’ il precede 
pendant 3,000 ans vers FQrient, parcourant 27° dn zodiaque, retonnie 
ensnite ver FOccident, passant 54° dn m^me, et enfin retonrne vers le 
point de depart par 27° ayant fait en tout un passage do 108°. 

La deiivation dn nomke des portes de Valhal, la demenre dii dieu 
supreme des Scandinaves, d’un nombre sacre (5 X 108) a son 


a son 
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analogue clans la clerivation clu liombres des po.rtes de la deineure (In 
clieii siiprkne des Kalmn(|ues et des Mongoles, dont le nombre 169: 
est = 18 'X 13. ■ 

Tiie foliowiiig is the substance , of a very interesting memoir 
affording curious traces of tiie worship of, S^iva in Europe in former 
times : — 

Four se fournir de niateriaus a une comparaison entre les traces 
de yivaisme en Europe (hors la Grace et I’ltalie) et les idees Incliennes 
sur lludraj I’auteur donne d' ahord uii court aperiJU des 

qualites de ce dieu. Comme point de depart pour la comparaison il cite 
im nmmoire de M, Ganjai, sur une idole Gauloise appelee Ruth % 
(insLU’e dans les Memioires de la Societe; Royale des Anticpiaires de 
France T. IX p. 61 fig. v.) dans lequel il prouve qui les deux aneieniies 
villes Rode (elite Ruthero par les Remains) et Rouen (dite RotomaguB) 
derivent leurs noms une idole nommee Ruth ou Roth qui avait eta 
adoree par ieshabitans des villes et des environSj et dans le culte de la- 
quelle les debauches jouaient le role predominant. M. Ganjal tire dela 
la conclusion qiie Ruth fut la meme divinittj que Roudra ou ^iva des 
Indiens. 

M. Holmhoe donne ensuite une liste de noms propres de villes et 
d’aiitres places en Europe, qui 4veillent Fidee d’une derivation de 
Roudra, p. e, Rhoden, Rodenacher, Rodenberg, Rodenthin, Rottenburg, 
Rottenfels, Rhode, Ruhte, Ratheborg (lie. en Allemagne ; et Rutland, 
Ruthwel, Ruthin en Angleterre ; Rot, Rotholet, Rotnoe en Norvege, 
Comme dans FInde Rudra, a la tete des Marontes (les vents), est la 
personification del’oiiragan, ainsi en Europe Fouragan est personifiepar 
un chasseur farouche (en Hannover appele Rodo) courant dans Fair, 
suivi dbin grand cortege. En Norvege et en SuMe on a trouve un 
iiombre de Lingas (symbole ordinaire de une fois dehout sur 

un tumulus, une fois dans la chambre sepnlcrale d-uii autre tumulus, 
et plusieurs fois autre part. IIs sont fahriques de marbre ou d’une 
autre pierre bianchatre. Le musee de Bergen conserve quatre de 
ces pieces (vovez les tallies en bois aux pages 24, 25, et 26). Bans iinc 
ancienne loi ecciesiastique de Norv%e on rencontre une expression, 
qui jusqu’ici n’a pas ete comprise, e’est le mot Eot^ qui se trouve 
dans line emunieration d’articles payens que la loi defend d’avoir 
dans ies maisons, comme sorcier, idole, L’autciir suppose quo Rot 
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a ete le nom cin liiiga, empniiite de Eoiidra. II cite d’line aneieiine 
redaction de Fliistoire dii roi Saint Olaf, qni introdiiisit le Oiiristia- 
nismo en Norv^gej nn recit d’une famille payeniie demenraiit dans la 
province Nordland, qni adorait le linga d’ nn clievalj qn' on avait 
tne, mais dont on avait conserve le veretram. Les soirs cette piece 
passait de main en main non senlement parmi les personnes de la 
famille, mair encore parmi les lidtes qni pnssent etre presents, clia- 
qn’nne recitait nn verset en delivrant I’idole a nne antre. L’antenr 
pense que c’est la forme dn linga qni a ete irnitee par qnelqnes iirnes 
sepulcrales, qni ont 6te deconvertes dans les celles de pliisienrs 
# tnmnli, car elles sont cylindriqnes et arrondies an fond, (voyez p, 83, 
on nne de Norvege, nne d'Angletere et nne de Tlncle sont dessinees). 
Plnsienrs de ces nrnes sont ornees de figures emonlees on forme d'o 
vales. Le mnsoe de TUniversite de Cliristiania en poss^de qnatre 
ornees respectives de 13, de 89 (3 X 13), de 14 (2 X 7) et de 21 
(3 X 7) ovales, or les nombres sacres de 13 et de 7 entraient dans 
tons ces nombres, — ^prenve qn’on les a destines a nn usage religieux, 
et qne les ovales pent-etre anssi ddsignent les cenfs, etant symboles de 
meternpsycbose ; — nne doctrine, dont on tronve anssi des traces en 
Scandinavie. La meme id^e parait etre symbolisce par les pierres en 
forme d’oenfs, dont on a tronve des exemplaires anssi bien dans les 
celles de topes de rAfglianistan, qne dans celles des tnmnli de Scan- 
dinavie. M. H. renvoie ensnite a nn indmoire, qn’il pnblia en 
1859 sur le type de plnsienrs bractees d’ or, dont les musees dn Nord 
conservent nn nombre considerable, deterres parfois de tnmnli payens, 
II y a ddmontre que le type represente snr le dos dn boenf sacre 
(Nandi). Prenves, qne le culte Indien dn boenf a penetre dans la 
Scandinavie sont des legondes de vaches sacrees, qn’adoraient nn roi 
de Norvege norame Angvald et nn roi de Suede, appeld Enstein Beli. 
Angvald etant mort, ces reliqnes furent deposes dans nn tninnlns, et sa 
vacbe dans nn antre a cotd de celni dn roi j et en Daneinark on a an 
milieu d’ nn tnmnlns tronvb le sqnelette d’ nn boenf. Un nombre si 
considerable de ttaces dn yivaisme pronve ^videmment, que le cnite de 
, Eoudra a trbs repandn en Europe an temps dn paganisme. 
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